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FOREWORD 


In putting forward this volume upon the prob- 
lems of relationship with Russia, in her reconstruc- 
tion, in the interest of a rounded friendship and 
many-sided co-operation between the people of 
Russia and America, the writer wishes to acknowl- 
edge his indebtedness to the following books of refer- 
ence, for information supplementary and corrective 
to that drawn from personal experience and con- 
versations with Russians upon which the chapters 
are mainly based: Russia from the Varangians to 
the Bolsheviks, Beazley, Forbes, and Birkett; The 
Self-Discovery of Russia, Simpson; Bolshevism, Spar- 
go; Russia of Yesterday and To-morrow, Baroness 
Souiny; Self-Government in Russia, Vinogradoff; 
Russia and Democracy, Wesselitsky; Commercial 
Russia, Beable. 
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I 
AMERICA’S ATTITUDE TOWARD AWAKENED RUSSIA 


PPORTUNITIES in Russia, of all sorts, will 
be opening up in the new period of reconstruc- 
tion which will absorb the main energies of the 
Russian people in the coming quarter-century. 
First of all there will be opportunities in trade, for 
Russia cannot accomplish her rehabilitation as a 
nation without a great deal of assistance from other 
nations, as Russians themselves admit. Next, there 
will be opportunities to assist in the development of 
the intelligence of the Russian masses and the im- 
provement of the social conditions under which they 
live. Wide-spread education is the hope of the 
future for Russia, as all Russians know. In this 
process, also, they want sympathetic co-operation 
and support. Finally, there will be opportunities 
for people who travel to visit in a new way a country 
with an intensely fascinating life in a phase of 
evolution full of significance for all other nations. 
Yet, in the face of these facts, many Americans 
have practically ceased to think about Russia as a 
country with which actual associations could be 
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considered as a near possibility. This attitude tow- 
ard Russia, to any one who knows the country, is 
at once amusing and alarming. It is amusing as 
are all opinions based upon superficial and frag- 
mentary information. It is alarming as evidence 
of a failure to grasp the fundamental truth about 
the state of affairs in Russia or to realize the mag- 
nitude of Russia’s potential future and the part 
America might play in it. 

An American of large affairs who has known Rus- 
sia intimately for years, and who recently returned 
from Siberia, upon being asked what he found to be 
the attitude of American business men toward 
opportunities in Russia, replied: “‘They are fast 
asleep. ‘They hardly know Russia exists.” 

This caricature is not an entirely fair one, of 
course. Some American firms have been actively 
awake to opportunities in Russia. As a general 
characterization, however, it will stand. To a 
large extent the same thing has been true of Amer- 
ican educational and social organizations which might 
perform a great service in co-operating with similar 
Russian agencies for the regeneration of Russia, 
and in which Russians are keenly interested. 

This book is a challenge to American indifference 
to the opportunity of Russia, and a discussion, on 
the basis of personal experience of conditions pre- 
vailing in Russia through two years of the revolu- 
tion, of approaches to Russia open to Americans. 

What an American who is considering the pos- 
sibility of undertaking to carry on business in Russia 
needs to know is what the immediate background of 
relations with Russia has been, what psychological 
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attitudes he will consequently have to meet, where 
he will find foes and where he will find friends dis- 
posed to deal with him, what demands there are to 
be satisfied, what sort of terms customers will expect, 
and what form of payment or guarantee of payment 
they can offer. Any one interested in the develop- 
ment of intellectual and social lif- in Russia, and the 
possibility of helpful co-operation on the part of 
Americans, also needs to know all of these things 
except the details which relate to business contracts. 
Any one who might visit Russia would also wish to 
understand this general background of Russian- 
American relationships, as well as practical ways of 
arranging to travel in Russia and to see the real life 
of the people and the things of most interest in 
Russia. Any one who is interested generally in 
issues affecting Russia, as factors in the greater 
problem of international relationships in which all 
the nations are now consciously concerned, must 
take account of these same things. 

This book is intended to answer the questions in 
the minds of such people. The first part is a con- 
sideration of the question of recent relationships and 
the attitudes which they have created. ‘The second 
part is a consideration of the important opportunities 
in trade andindustry. The third part is a considera- 
tion of social opportunities, in which considerable 
opportunities for commercial enterprise are also 
involved. Finally, the last part is an answer to 
some American misconceptions of Russia and a 
description of the real Russia for Americans who 
wish to know her. The whole book is an argument 
for more intelligent attention to Russia. 
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Russians, meeting the rebuff of American in- 
difference, find it difficult to understand our apathy 
toward Russia. "The same American business man 
quoted above expressed the opinion that too much 
experience with war contracts brought to the door 
had sapped many American business men of the old 
traditional spirit of initiative which animated the 
pioneers who made the American reputation. Too 
many men, he said, are satisfying themselves with 
the slogan that ‘‘America is going to be the center 
of commerce of the world” and feeling that it is not 
necessary to concern themselves actively with the de- 
velopment of commercial relations. Others are satis- 
fied with enterprises close at home for the present. 
All this is too pessimistic a view, undoubtedly; but 
it reflects attitudes which Russians have felt. 

Russia has had her eyes turned toward America 
and toward the possibility of advantageous com- 
mercial relations with the United States ever since 
the revolution of 1917. Active American interest 
in the Russian market would introduce a new factor 
which Russians desire. This has been true even 
without regard to faction or politics. It has been a 
principle recognized by all groups from radicals to 
conservatives. 

A Bolshevist Commissar, on being asked what sort 
of information about America Russians would be 
most interested to receive, replied: ‘‘Information 
regarding the conditions upon which Americans 
would agree to enter into practical economic rela- 
tionships with Russia and to send Russia supplies.” 

A representative of one of the great Co-operative 
Unions of Russia, which comprise in their member- 
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ship millions of the Russian people and which were 
opposing Bolshevism and resisting Bolshevist at- 
tempts at nationalization of the Co-operative 
Unions themselves, made a similar reply to the 
same questions. ‘‘What would we like to know 
about America?’ said he. ‘‘First of all, we would 
like to know just what supplies America can send 
us, on what terms we can secure American machinery 
and American goods, and what America wants from 
Russia in exchange for these things.” 

A Russian manufacturer, whose enterprise was 
wrecked in the Bolshevist revolution, re-emphasized 
the answer: ‘‘What news do we consider most im- 
portant from America? Most of all, we would like 
to know whether Americans will co-operate with us 
in the restitution of Russian industry, when the time 
comes, and upon what conditions Americans will 
give us credit and equipment to help us in starting 
the process of reconstructing Russia’s economic life 
and carrying it forward in progress.” 

A Siberian newspaper editor interrupted his writ- 
_ing of an editorial upon Russia’s confused politics 
to add his refrain to the chorus. ‘‘After the civil 
war is over,” he said, ‘‘Russia will have to rebuild 
nearly everything. She will also have to build many 
new things into her life which were not there before. 
She will need help from outside. She looks to 
America, as a great, active, rich country, in the 
belief that from Americans she will get reasonable 
conditions and fair agreements for the furnishing 
of this aid. That is the question of first interest 
in Russian-American relations in the new period of 
Russia’s life.” 
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A representative of one of the organized govern- 
ments waging war against the Bolshevist government 
said: ‘‘Of course, we Russians would prefer to re- 
construct our own national life without turning to 
outside sources for help, if we could. But we cannot. 
After the war and revolution, our financial position 
is badly shaken and our industry is disorganized. 
We must get assistance in making Russian resources 
once more available. There is no question of 
Russia’s power to recuperate; but she can do it 
only very slowly alone. Therefore we invite for- 
eigners to come in and co-operate with us and share 
in the opportunity of re-establishing Russian pro- 
duction. It is to our interest, naturally, to have as 
good terms in return for this offer as we can get; 
and therefore we are interested in every proposal 
which may be made. This is our first interest in 
telations with America.” 

The American reaction of indifference with which 
these approaches are often met is easy for an Amer- 
ican to understand as natural. 

When Russia flashed forth the word, in March 
of 1917, that the Czar had abdicated and that 
representatives of the Russian people had set up a 
new free régime, America cheered. The news of 
the Russian revolution sent an electric thrill through 
the American people and stimulated active interest 
in Russia for the first time. Americans had always 
instinctively condemned the old Russian régime 
as a force hostile to the ideals for which America 
stood in the world. Enthusiasm over the liberation 
of the Russian people undoubtedly had much to 


do with American ardor for the war against the 
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imperialism of Prussia. In the days when every 
clear-sighted American knew that we were moving 
into war with Germany it was a new inspiration 
to see the reactionary Russian czardom removed 
from the fighting ranks of the Allies and a new and 
hopeful democracy take its place. 

Then, when Russia began to stagger and stumble 
under her burden of difficulties in reorganization, 
America groaned. America expected all sorts of 
impossible achievements from Russia. She looked 
to Russia to perform the miracle of carrying a revolu- 
tion through to an ideal end and of conducting 
successfully a modern war at the same time. She 
apparently expected that Russian peasants, whose 
narrow lives had afforded them absolutely no 
opportunity for comprehending anything beyond 
the confines of their villages, would immediately 
spring into action as enlightened citizens of a re- 
public and conduct themselves as Americans accus- 
tomed to freedom would conduct themselves. She 
expected an immediate voluntary unity to replace 
automatically the old compulsory unity which had 
been shattered. She criticized Russia for failing to 
accomplish things which it was not reasonable to 
expect from Russia. 

Finally, when Russia fell a prey to Bolshevism 
and the period of compulsory communism under 
the threat of the Red Terror set in, America gave 
Russia up in despair. Americans, except for a 
fitful interest in sensational reports, more or less 
discarded Russia from consideration until conditions 
should again settle to something resembling normal. 
This state of mind is the first of the dangers which 
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menace the development of friendship and con- 
fidence and useful co-operation between two peo- 
ples whose similar ideals and aims and basic econom- 
ic problems ought to make them most friendly and 
helpful co-operators. 

A second difficulty endangering good relations 
lies in the misconceptions of Russia from which 
Americans suffer. Our dominant impressions of 
Russia have been a mixture compounded from the 
tales of political refugees and from the Russian 
Imperial Ballet. We saw Russia as a land of fierce 
passions, fantastic people, barbaric splendor, and 
dark horror. We thought if it, and of Siberia par- 
ticularly, as a country of snow and cold, roamed by 
wolves and bears, with a population perpetually 
wrapped in furs. We believed all the stories about 
Russia as a country of simple, religious, good-hearted 
peasants, wanting only the opportunity to inaugu- 
rate a beautiful new era of human brotherhood. 
For the rest, we thought of harsh, extortionate offi- 
cials and a tyrannical Czar, surrounded by a care- 
less, cruel aristocracy and supported by an army of 
ruthless Cossacks galloping up and down the streets 
armed with whips. Russia was to Americans rather 
a mechanical, marionette-like spectacle than an 
actual state of a human society. 

This illusion of unreality about Russia was in-° 
tensified by distance and by the fact that Russia 
was always a country of barred and forbidden 
gates. Few Americans went to Russia or knew 
the people of Russia directly, because most avenues 
of approach to Russian life were closed and watched 
by a governmental system of control designed to 
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keep the Russians a people apart from the rest of 
the world. We were prevented from understanding 
Russia as a nation of ordinary human beings like 
ourselves, living their actual life from day to day 
and striving to work out their own problems of 
social and individual development in the same 
world. We failed to realize that the destiny of 
Russia was related to our own. 

Russians likewise have suffered under serious mis- 
conceptions concerning America. Hostile propa- 
ganda has done much in Russia to create a picture 
of America as a nation of people dominated by 
mercenary, material motives solely, from whom no 
idealism or sincere fair dealing and honest co-opera- 
tion were to be expected. As a consequence of all 
this misunderstanding on both sides, the two nations 
were unable to develop good practical working 
relations with each other when the opportunity 
came; and similar misunderstandings still threaten 
to prevent them. This is a serious menace to Rus- 
sian-American relations in the years when Russia 
is approaching a new period of reorganization. 
Realizing the importance of these relations, Ameri- 
cans should make every effort to avert such a 
menace. They will do so most effectively if they 
realize at the start that the greatest obstacle in the 
way of Russian-American friendship is simply igno- 
rance on both sides. 

The time has come to decide what our relations 
to Russia are to be. These relations will be largely 
what we decide to make them. It is time to face 
sensibly and to dispel the misunderstandings which 
have obscured the true Russia. It is astonishing 
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that Americans have allowed themselves to think 
for so long in unreal terms of a great people whose 
future is of immense importance to America. 

Russia, the real Russia, has aroused. She has 
awakened from her long stupor and shaken herself 
and undertaken to build a new life for her children. 
The population of this country, comprising one- 
sixth of the land surface of the globe, is gradually 
gathering itself together for the rehabilitation of 
its life. With her almost untouched rich resources 
and with her powers of quick recovery, Russia will 
soon become one of the greatest and wealthiest 
exchange markets of the world. Her needs and 
desires, as a result of the revolution, will be tre- 
mendously multiplied and increased. 

American equipment for industries and American 
manufactured products of all kinds are needed and 
have expanding markets waiting for them in Russia— 
if Americans will take the pains to investigate. 
American technical and organizing ability will be in 
demand, and American methods of management will 
be eagerly studied after the American record of swift 
organization for the war, which astonished Europe. 

America’s experience in solving the problems of 
her economic and social life as a nation will be 
vitally useful material for thought and experiment 
in Russia—if Americans will make it available. 
Russians will not apply it in exactly the same forms 
and ways, and no sane American will wish that they 
would or will want to see an ‘‘Americanized’’ Russia. 
Nevertheless, much of our experience is applicable 
to Russian conditions and would be adapted to 


produce useful Russian institutions. 
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Americans who travel will find a new world of 
interest in Russia in the coming years—once they 
realize that it is more than worth while to take the 
trouble to go. 

The course of Russia’s development will be of 
vital concern to every civilized nation, for what 
happens to so great a population and what prin- 
ciples determine its evolution cannot fail to affect 
the movement of life for other populations. If we 
have learned one thing from the experience of the 
Great War, it is that the nations are all units in 
one vast line of march, and that if one goes aside 
or turns back or falls out and starts a flank attack, 
all have to halt and take the time and expend the 
energy necessary to bring that one back into the 
line. Russia has been preparing, for the first time, 
consciously to take her place as one of the forward- 
moving members of the column. The impressive 
fact during the revolution was that all factions, of 
whatever political color, were at one in asserting 
that Russia must be brought up abreast of the rest 
of the civilized nations in the world. This is what 
makes Russia vitally interesting to America—if 
America knew it. 

Russia, in her recent stormy days of revolution, 
has been one of the easiest and most tempting and 
most dangerous nations about which to generalize. 
Everybody wanted a simple theory about the Rus- 
sian situation; and theorists about Russia have been 
busy supplying them. Excited individuals have 
asseverated that salvation for the Russian people 
lay only in this program or that, and that to solve 
the Russian problem all power must be given into 
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the hands of this faction or that. Glib cynics have 
declared that the Russian character is unreliable 
and unstable, and that nothing good can come from 
it. Earnest and intense mystics have talked of the 
great ethical and esthetic mission of the Slav in 
civilization and of the spiritual and philosophical 
significance of Holy Russia. Unimaginative and 
practical men have come back from disconcerting 
experiences in Russia to say that all Russians are 
deceitful and corruptible, and that it is not meaning- 
less that the domed tower of every Russian church 
is topped with a glittering double cross. 

The tendency of most men who have visited a 
foreign country is to feel that they know all about 
it. No one man knows all about Russia; and any 
one who claims to be able to explain fully about 
what has happened in Russia is to be heard with 
skepticism. Through all the self-assured talk and 
extremist theorizing on passing phases in Russian 
affairs it is important to keep constantly in mind 
one obvious fact which we in America have been 
prone to disregard. Russians are striving to work 
out, and they must and will work out, their own 
problems in their own way. Russia is a nation 
composed neither of archangels, as some assert, 
nor of devils, as others declare, but of human beings 
with varying mixtures of the great virtues and 
talents and the great faults common to the amazing 
nature of such beings. 

What Russians need and ask from us, and what 
they should receive, is neither charity nor criticism 
nor interference, but fair dealing and friendliness 
and co-operation in the accomplishment of the great 
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tasks of reconstruction which lie before them. If 
we can compass this, the gain will be great both to 
them and to ourselves. 

Russia is, of course, backward industrially; and 
the chaos of the revolution destroyed much of the 
industry which already existed. Nevertheless, Rus- 

sia is a land of resources as yet hardly realized 
clearly, and of a power for rapid recovery abundantly 
proved after the Russo-Japanese War and the 
abortive revolution of 1905. Russia is ambitious 
for great achievements in the industrial sphere. 
She will look to America for much suggestion along 
industrial lines, because American industrial de- 
velopment has taken place upon a basis of economic 
conditions similar in many ways to those in Russia, 
in respect to resources of raw material and of prob- 
lems of transportation. Russia, aiming consciously 
at last at self-development, is sure to be one of the 
great producing and consuming markets of the near 
future. She will be able to pay in real exchange 
for what she buys. 

It is the custom to refer to Russians as uncult- 
ured, despite the fact that it is a land in which 
music and art are much more generally and naturally 
appreciated than in America. It is true, of course, 
that great masses of the Russian people, through 
the indifference of their former rulers, were never 
given the opportunity of learning to read and write. 
Yet Russian literature and music and art are a 
gorgeous flowering from the rich soil of folk-lore 
and melody and design in which is embodied the 
true spirit of the ‘‘dark people.” The traditions 
and legends and symbolism generated by the life 
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of the Russian peasants afforded a fertile ground 
for cultivation by the creative effort of the most 
gifted of Russia’s artists and writers, a vital source 
of inspiration and beauty unfortunately lacking in 
the intellectual subsoil of a newer and shallower 
civilization. 

The great masses of the people in Russia, however, 
are backward intellectually, suggests the final prej- 
udice; and therefore there can be little sympathetic 
contact between Russia and America. Just at this 
point indifference touches upon the fact of most 
significance regarding present-day Russia, the Rus- 
sia awakened by the revolution. Russia is a nation 
of opening minds. That is the important thing, 
to be kept in view in all thought regarding Russia 
from this time forward. 

A great many people went from America to Russia 
in 1917, and visited Petrograd and Moscow. They 
looked at the turbulent crowds and the processions 
flaunting red banners and perhaps even saw some of 
the street fighting and machine-gun squads firing 
into mobs. They were present, it may be, at the 
period of the overthrow of one of the temporary 
governments, and witnessed the disorders. Then 
they went back home to America to tell all about 
it, believing that they had seen the revolution. 

Yet the violent and obvious changes, which at- 
tracted most attention, were actually the least 
significant part of the whole revolution. They 
represented phases which were inevitable as the result 
of previous conditions, but which were destined to 
pass. Underlying them all was a much deeper 
process, a result of the period of war and revolution, 
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but itself destined to continue as a cause of future 
developments. This process was the real revolution 
in Russia. It was not centered in the feverish 
capitals, but it was operating steadily and slowly 
out in the wide reaches of the country. This real 
revolution was the gradual, perplexed, expectant 
opening of the Russian mind. 

The war forced wide open the gates of Russia to 
the Allies; and the revolution, together with the 
American declaration of war against Germany, 
opened them to America, America began actually 
to concern herself with Russia for the first time. 
The past five years have constituted a tremendous 
period of new contacts and suggestions for the 
Russian people, the revelation of a new world of 
experience. Soldiers and war-workers have traveled 
all over the country, seen the front, invaded strange 
lands, and returned with stories of a world of which 
they had hardly dreamed before. Foreigners have 
come into Russia, moved about among its people, 
and brought in fresh influences in unprecedented 
ways. Finally, the experience of two years of 
revolution, and of freedom of action even to the 
extent of error, has set the gates of Russian life 
open for all time. It will never again be possible 
to swing them shut and to control the Russian mind 
in the old way. 

This is the fundamental fact concerning Russia 
which will endure after all the confusion and turmoil 
and noise of the class and civil strife have passed. 
As her life swings back to normal and resumes its 
essential functions, this solid gain will remain. The 
gradual effects of all these new influences have 
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hardly begun to be felt and estimated. They are 
making the new Russia. 

The differences between Russia and America are 
superficial. The basic problems of the two coun- 
tries are alike. In American experience and knowl- 
edge, agricultural, technical, and social, is much 
that would be incalculably useful to Russians in 
re-establishing their national life. In America’s 
surplus stores of equipment, agricultural, industrial, 
and educational, and also of manufactured products, 
there are supplies which Russia needs and for which 
she can exchange real values. 

Russia, with her vast population and her almost 
untouched resources, waits with her gates freely 
open for the first time to new influences, new com- 
merce, new friendship. 

Who will enter those gates? 

Touching upon temporary issues of the war and 
the revolution only in so far as it is necessary to 
make clear the background of present relationships 
and attitudes, the endeavor will be to show the basic 
reasons for the development of Russian-American 
friendship and the underlying economic conditions 
which are the foundation for enduring, useful co- 
operation between the two countries. The aim 
will not be to appeal to people whose interest in 
Russia is determined by the desire for sensation 
and whose instincts are satisfied with discussion of 
events of a character perhaps striking but ephemeral. 
It will be rather to appeal to people concerned 
with the possibility of practical and helpful rela- 
tions with Russia, to people who might visit Russia, 
to all who are really interested in understanding 
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Russia and the underlying causes affecting her 
development and her relations with the rest of the 
world. 

The elements of the Russian problem are pre- 
sented, together with a statement of the interests 
which will lead other nations to enter Russia’s newly 
opened gates, realizing the opportunities offered in 
the great Russian field, a picture of the awaken- 
ing which has made Russia a land of new attraction 
for Americans, and some practical suggestions as to 
the various ways open to Americans for participa- 
tion in the process of Russia’s regeneration. 


II 
THE ALLIES, AMERICA, AND GERMANY IN RUSSIA 


HE Allies and America have an obligation to 

discharge, as well as an opportunity to realize, 
in the rehabilitation of Russia, because they as well 
as Germany were in part responsible for Russia’s 
downfall and for the chaos which followed. This 
will be one of the factors affecting their relations 
with Russia in the years to come, and one which 
any one concerned with Russian-American relations 
needs to understand. 

The Allies were, to a considerable degree, respon- 
sible for throwing Russia under. the influence of 
insidious German propaganda, and for rendering 
Russian minds sensitive to the suggestions of the 
Bolshevists, because of failure to understand and to 
sympathize with the real popular revolution from 
the beginning. They were to blame for not coming 
to a common point of view and for not uniting upon 
a mutual policy with relation to the new Russia, 
instead of playing their hands more or less separately 
and against each other diplomatically, as they did 
in Petrograd. Finally, they were to bla.ae for the 
fundamental error of insisting upon an advance by 
the Revolutionary Army of Russia in 1917 as a 
demonstration of Russian solidarity with the Allies 
in the prosecution of the war. 
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Some of these things were probably not so obvious 
to ambassadors plenipotentiary and envoys extra- 
ordinary, sitting in offices in the capital, as they 
were to quite unauthoritative and ordinary persons 
living out in the country at large among the people 
from the first weeks of the volcanic political and 
social eruption which began with the overthrow of 
the Czar. Certainly, it is to be assumed, Allied 
policy toward Revolutionary Russia was dictated by 
sincere convictions as to what was best both for 
Russia and for the cause of all the Allies. 

Indications of the trouble that was brewing were 
already beginning to be evident in May of 1917; 
and the visit of the Special Diplomatic Mission from 
the United States, while it was an evidence of active 
interest and friendship on the part of America, did 
little to allay the growing dissatisfaction of the rank 
-and file among the Russian people with the attitude 
of the Allies as a group. By early June, 1917, in 
the central and southern part of the country, people 
were beginning to predict the disintegration of the 
Russian army in the winter. These predictions 
had nothing to do with Bolshevism or Bolshevist 
sympathies. They were the opinions of young offi- 
cers who were working with the troops in the garri- 
sons and at the front to hold them together and to 
unify their spirit in support of Revolutionary Russia. 
They were statements made by men who, when 
the test came, marched out in Kerensky’s famous 
“shock battalions’? for the hopeless attack and 
advance of June, 1917, and who lost their lives in 
this meaningless ‘‘demonstration of unity.” 


Of course, under the censorship, it was impossible 
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to write such things out of Russia in 1917. Only 
statements that everything was inspiring and en- 
couraging would be allowed to pass. Nevertheless, 
intelligent people living in the rear in that country 
began to realize by the middle of 1917 that the case 
of Russia was desperate. 

The chief fear of these young officers, who were in 
touch daily with the soldiers and who saw the end 
before it came, was concerned with necessary sup- 
plies of food and of clothing for the army. They 
heard the comments of soldiers who had to march 
to and from duty without decent boots or shoes 
that would keep out the water, and who had to 
stand on sentry duty or in snowy trenches without 
warm overcoats or gloves. They knew the senti- 
ments of men asked to fight on short rations of poor 
food. They knew that unless these dissatisfactions 
could be removed the morale of the army would 
crumble as inevitably as a solid bank against whose 
base a steady stream washes. 

““The case is just reversed since the beginning 
of the war,’ said one of these young men. ‘‘In 
those days the army was well enough clothed and 
fed; but we did not have arms and ammunition 
enough. Now we have, stacked up on the Russian 
front, more shells and more boxes of cartridges than 
any army in Russia ever had before, and more can- 
non parked ready for use than we have gunners 
trained to fire; but we have not enough bread and 
meat and cabbages and sugar and tea, and we have 
not enough boots or shoes or overcoats or blankets 
or warm hats. The army now has plenty of weapons 
to fight with, but no strength to fight on. Russian 
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regiments used to charge and capture machine-gun 
positions with no artillery protection and with 
nothing but their bayonets. Now, unless they get 
food and clothing, they will come home whether 
there is fighting or not!” 

Transportation was the central problem. There 
was plenty of wheat and meat and plenty of clothing 
and blankets in Russia to have met the crisis; but 
the organization and equipment of the railroads 
had begun to break down under the strain of war 
service. If the Allies had foreseen how things would 
go, they would have set other questions aside tem- 
porarily and turned attention to this one and made 
certain that at all costs the railroads were set run- 
ning efficiently again and that the Russian soldiers 
received essential supplies of food and clothing. 
Divided counsels, however, delayed the vital busi- 
ness in a long series of negotiations as to the con- 
ditions under which the rendering of this assistance 
was to be controlled. This continued so long as 
finally to render useless, so far as the war was con- 
cerned, the admirably directed and expert Mission 
of Railroad Engineers sent over from America. 
Consequently, when the Bolshevist revolt came, 
great stores of railroad repair parts and equipment 
from America were left lying on the wharves and 
along the water-front at Vladivostok, never having 
been moved from the places where they were de- 
posited on unloading from the steamers. 

In the mean while, from the first days of the 
revolution in March, 1917, which broke the power 
of the Czar, the insistence upon an advance by the 
Russian army was being kept up by representa- 
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tives of the Allies. France was worried about the 
effect upon public confidence at home of the news 
of the revolution in Russia; and so the representa- 
tives of the Republic of France at Petrograd had to 
demand that proof be given that Russia would not 
‘“‘desert the Allies.” England was obsessed by the 
same anxiety; and British representatives in Petro- 
grad made the same demands. Even the American 
ambassador, at a special public gathering arranged 
in celebration of the revolution and the American 
declaration of war against Germany which had inau- 
gurated a new alliance of friendship between Russia 
and America, made even before the many Russians 
representing the government on the platform the 
statement that America’s only fear was that “‘Russia 
might make a separate peace.” ; 

Honorable Russians, loyal to the cause of their 
country and of the Allies, repudiated these sugges- 
tions with indignation, naturally. They pointed to 
Russia’s splendid war record, to the great eastern 
campaigns which had given the western Allies time 
to mobilize in 1914, to the roll of honor of the Rus- 
sian dead, the longest of any of the belligerents, 
to the hospitals full of wounded and sick, and to 
the army which, though weary and disheartened 
after the Carpathian campaigns, could be animated 
with a new spirit if the principles of the revolution 
were transformed into actuality. Some of them 
indicated the need of economic aid; and some of them 
emphasized the necessity of a restatement of war 
aims publicly by all the Allies in terms which would 
show their unity with the ideals of the revolution. 
The Allies, however, did not respond in any adequate 
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manner to this appeal. Only President Wilson, 
speaking for America, aroused some response from 
the Russian heart. 

In the mean while the Allies had their warning, 
if they had been able to read the handwriting on the 
wall. Miliukov, the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
under the first Provisional Government, was forced 
out of office for a declaration of imperialistic policy. 
He declared in a public address that Russia must 
have control of Constantinople, thus reiterating 
what had been one of the war aims of the czardom. 
Immediately there was an outcry from the country. 

““No!”’ said the people. ‘‘This is the old imperial- 
ism. This is the old policy of special privilege, 
dictated by the interests of particular groups. All 
this was discredited and destroyed by the revolution. 
We want a new set of war aims in accordance with 
the spirit of this liberated democracy. We will not 
support a man who does not understand the mind of 
the Russian people and what has happened in 
Russia.” 

Miliukov had to go. Kerensky, as the spokesman 
of the people, began to grow in importance and to 
absorb public attention. All this time the Allies 
continued in their insistence upon a Russian 
demonstration of solidarity with them in the struggle 
against Germany and in their unsatisfactory reti- 
cence so far as any definite statement of their war 
aims was concerned. 

Kerensky attempted to urge the dangers of this 
situation and to show that the Russian soldiers 
must be given a new impulse and faith if they were 
to be kept in a state of devotion sufficient to insure 
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the integrity of the main part of the army for the 
war. He met with little encouragement. Finally, 
after the Revolutionary army had tried and failed, 
he stated in an unguarded moment the desperate 
truth that Russia was tired, exhausted, and that 
she must be given a breathing-space in which to 
regain strength. This disturbing and unprecedented 
public recognition of facts was quickly hushed up. 
The Russian people, when they came to the Allies 
asking for evidence that the Allies were battling 
for the attainment of ideals which they, too, were 
ready to defend, were simply told: ‘‘Don’t ask 
questions. Fight the Germans! And be quick 
about it!” 

This was all before Bolshevism had begun to gain 
ground dangerously; but it was all fuel to the Bol- 
shevist flames. 

If the Allies had been able to perceive it, they 
would have realized that in the Russian revolution 
lay the greatest democratic achievement of the war, 
excepting only the complete collapse of the Prussian 
dynastic power for which they were fighting. They 
would have realized that whatever else it might 
cost, this must be safeguarded and preserved for 
the future of free government in the world. They 
would have done everything to give Russia the 
opportunity to recuperate, realizing that in this way 
they would be striking the strongest blow at Prus- 
sian militarism. It was only necessary that the 
Russian army should stay on the eastern front, only 
necessary that the Russians should hold the line 
and keep the German regiments engaged there, to 


give time for America to mobilize. Then the Ger- 
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man General Staff would not have been able to throw. 
the full strength of its armies against the Allies in 
the west; and the war might have ended early 
instead of late in 1918. It was not necessary for 
Russia to attempt an advance. This was the time 
for the Allies to take the load off Russia as much as 
possible and to make sure that she was helped 
through the difficult period. 

The Allies, however, not only failed to recognize 
this fact, but they failed even to recognize that the 
Russian army needed a revival of faith in order to 
Stay in the trenches at all. They failed to recognize 
that the old unity of compulsion was shattered irre- 
trievably at the moment when the Czar abdicated, 
and that a new unity of conviction must be put 
in its place. Not only did they not afford Russia 
the respite which she so sorely needed, nor make 
any restatement of war aims which could have ral- 
lied the failing Russian morale; they continued to 
insist that she herself must make a new attack and 
advance in the east. 

So Kerensky went out to the garrisons with his 
appeal for ‘“‘shock battalions’? in May of 1917. 
The garrisons responded. About 20 to 25 per 
cent. of the best men, including nearly all of 
the finest younger officers, formed into special 
companies and marched out to the troop-trains, 
singing the songs of the revolution and wearing upon 
their sleeves the red circle with a diagonal black 
cross which meant that they were sworn either to 
carry the defense of Free Russia to a successful end 
and come back victorious or else not to come back 
alive. 
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These ‘‘Regiments of Death,”’ with their red flags 
of Revolutionary Russia bearing the diagonal black 
death cross before them, were thrown into the 
advance made by the Russian army late in June 
of 1917. They were the head of the spear for the 
attack, and the ordinary rank and file of the old 
regiments which had been standing on the front 
were the shaft expected to drive the head home into 
the German front. It was all too hurriedly done. 
The shaft broke. The men who had been through 
the winter campaign on the front did not stand up 
under the German counter-attacks. The advance 
was checked, crushed, and turned into a retreat. 
The ‘‘Regiments of Death,” true to their name, 
stayed and tried to fight. Some of them, almost 
entirely made up of younger officers, the hope of 
the army of the revolution, were practically de- 
stroyed. This was the end of the ‘“‘demonstration 
of solidarity”’ which the Allies had secured by their 
insistence. 

This military display with its tragic ending was 
strategically insignificant, almost meaningless, from 
the very beginning; but it had tremendous signif- 
icance for the revolution and for the conduct of 
the war as a psychological factor. 

First of all, it robbed Kerensky and the Provisional 
Government of the best young blood which might 
have given vitality in the critical period of Russia’s 
illness. These young officers and the more intel- 
ligent soldiers who followed them into the ‘‘Regi- 
ments of Death” represented the elements which 
had a grasp of the real meaning of the revolution. 
Preserved and consolidated, they might have formed 
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the nucleus of a force which could have supported 
the Provisional Government in the final test of 
strength with the Bolshevists. They felt this them- 
selves, and spoke of it, for they foresaw the perils 
ahead. 

“This advance will mean nothing for the war,” 
said one of them, a few days before the advance was 
begun, “‘but it will mean a great deal for Russia. 
Many of the most intelligent and most loyal men 
in the army are going to be killed, however the affair 
comes out. Russia cannot spare many men just 
now. One cannot foretell how this business will 
affect the revolution. If we are successful and not 
too many men are lost—well, perhaps confidence 
and hope will be restored. If we are not...” 

He left the sentence uncompleted, with a sug- 
gestive raising of his shoulders. 

These youths, who were the finest flower of Rus- 
sia still left to be offered up in warfare, and upon 
whom the Provisional Government relied as its 
main defense, were thrown away in a useless advance. 

The second immediate result of the fiasco was a 
strengthening of Bolshevism. The failure of the 
Allies to develop confidence in their war aims on 
the part of the Russian rank and file had already 
prepared much of the way for the Bolshevists. 
This new advance, with its futile waste of lives, 
simply added final argument to the Bolshevist 
armament. 

“You see!’’ their orators began to say immedi- 
ately throughout Russia, in the garrisons and on 
the streets, ‘‘the Allies care nothing for the Russian 
revolution. They have no interest in the Russian 
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soldier except as a pawn to be used in their capi- 
talist war. They want plenty of Russian lives to 
be thrown away; but they will not say definitely 
for what they want these lives put at their disposal. 
They are just using Russian working-men to kill 
off German working-men. In fact, it is no affair 
of ours. It is a conflict between imperialists. Rus- 
sia used to be an imperialistic nation, too; but now 
she is imperialistic no longer. We have made our 
revolution, and now we have to safeguard it. To 
do this we must have peace. We must have a 
chance to rebuild Russian life upon revolutionary 
foundations. If we cannot secure a peace of all 
the nations, we must get out of the war and make 
a peace of our own. Then we can get down to our 
own business, leave the imperialists to fight out 
their battles, and begin the work of rendering the 
gains of the revolution secure for the people by 
fighting the counter-revolution and giving the peo- 
ple control of all national wealth.” 

This propaganda soon began to have an effect. 
It was only necessary to win over a sufficient num- 
ber of the garrison forces in the large cities and of 
the more radical workers in order to carry through 
the Bolshevist revolution against the temporary 
Provisional Government. The country at large 
would acquiesce, being unorganized and slow in 
action, as it had followed the cities all through 
the revolution. The more unintelligent of the sol- 
diers could not be expected to reason the matter out, 
and to see how the conclusion of peace with an 
imperialistic aggressive power just across the border- 
line would ultimately affect the safety of the whole 
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revolution and of Russia, if that power were left un- 
defeated. To them it was simply a question of 
stopping the bloodshed and of getting back to their 
homes and carrying through the revolution to its 
logical conclusion by seizing the land. Moreover, 
they were led on by a clever propaganda designated 
to make them believe that revolutions were on the 
eve of breaking out everywhere, that the Russian 
revolution was a signal-fire, the first of a series of 
national upheavals which would change the face 
of the world. They were induced to believe that 
the prolongation of the war by Russia would only 
defer these revolutions by consolidating the patriot- 
ism of the peoples of other nations; but that if 
Russia deserted the war it would mean first a 
flaring up of revolt in Germany and Austria and 
then in all the nations of Europe and perhaps in 
America. 

During this summer period in 1917, almost the 
only Allied agencies which had any tendency to 
hold the loyalty of Russia and to give the Russian 
people and soldiers reasons for a feeling that the 
Allied nations were really sympathetic friends, were 
the American Red Cross and the American Y. M. 
C. A.and Y. W.C. A. The last named was just begin- 
ning its social-club work for Russian women and 
girls in Petrograd and Moscow. The Y. M. C. A. 
was opening soldiers’ huts along the front and sol- 
diers’ clubs in the important garrison cities, trying 
to do something to render the daily life of the Rus- 
sian soldier more pleasant and to make him feel 
concern on the part of an Allied nation which went 
deeper than mere interest in his usefulness as a 
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fighting-machine. The Red Cross was also doing 
relief work for the army, getting medical supplies to 
the front, and arranging for shipments of milk for 
the babies of hunger-stricken Petrograd and Moscow. 

The British had an Anglo-Russian Red Cross 
chapter in Petrograd. The British Society of Friends 
also had an admirable work for refugees in south- 
eastern Russia. 

In such ways of social service, America came into 
action as rapidly as possible after her declaration 
of war, in the endeavor to help in tiding Russia 
over her crisis. The memory of this help will remain 
in years to come, even though the help came too 
late and could not offset the effects of other forces 
which had been long in operation. The aid was 
not given with an eye to the future. It was ex- 
tended out of a real desire to assist Russia as a 
comrade in the common cause. 

These days also were the harvest-time of German 
propaganda in Russia. Intrigue and influence of 
all kinds stretched out from Berlin all through Rus- 
sia, for Germany had long been busy in the develop- 
ment of her secret politics across her important 
eastern frontier. When the czardom crumbled in 1917 
and the representatives of the people began to turn 
over some of the unpublished archives of the Minis- 
tries of Petrograd, some of the evidence of German 
influence in high places came to light. It was im- 
possible, however, to root out all German influence 
by means of a revolution. That could only reach 
the traitors at the top. It could not reach all the 
people of German blood, all the hidden German 
sympathizers of Russian citizenship, who repre- 
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sented the peaceful penetration of Russia by Prussia 
for two hundred years. 

German colonists, German tradesmen, German 
commercial agents, and German administrative 
experts have been moving into Russia, living there, 
absorbing knowledge of the country, and making 
themselves part of its life, since the times of Peter 
the Great. Some of them became as true Russian 
citizens as any citizen of pure Slavic blood; but 
many of them retained hidden but instinctive sym- 
pathies for Germany. When the war came, the 
old Russian government gathered up the Russians 
of German origin whom it considered suspicious 
and put them under surveillance in towns through- 
out Russia. The system under which this was 
done was either a result of amazing stupidity or of 
astute treachery. It would be interesting to know 
who was responsible for the order. Its effect was to 
take thousands of people from the places where 
they were living and transfer them to points of 
surveillance. They had practical freedom of life 
in these towns in which they were scattered through- 
out the Empire. The consequence was that Russia 
and Siberia were honeycombed with German sym- 
pathizers, whose feelings had been aroused still more 
by the treatment accorded to them and who were 
centers of German propaganda wherever they were. 
The Allies had no facilities for coping with such a 
situation. They could not colonize Russia and 
Siberia with propagandists in a few months. Much 
less could they supply colonists who knew the lan- 
guage and the psychology of the people and the 
conditions of life as did these German-Russians who 
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had dwelt there. As a result the propaganda of 
separate peace found insistent, active, subtle sup- 
port in many centers throughout the country which 
had no sympathy with Bolshevism for itself. 

That Germany helped to finance the Bolshevists, 
as one of her measures of psychological strategy in 
the war, is sufficiently well known. Whether any 
of the Bolshevists who took the money were them- 
selves German agents and sympathizers is beside 
the point. Germany invested in a propaganda 
of disorder and discontent with the Provisional 
Government in Russia as a means of disintegrating 
Russia as an antagonist in the war. She sent over 
spies as agitators, to pose as Bolsheviks and urge on 
the demoralization. Germany got what she paid 
for. Whether the Bolshevists who used her money 
were sincere or not in thinking they could turn it 
against Prussia as revolutionists, what they dis- 
covered was that they had played into her hands 
and put Russia at the mercy of the Prussian military 
machine. Germany’s investments in disorganiza- 
tion in Russia continued to pay dividends until 
America and the Allies nullified them on the western 
front. 

The Russian Bolshevists consolidated their grad- 
ual gains in the cities by overthrowing the govern- 
ment in November of 1917. The separate peace 
was not settled until February of 1918, and it was not 
ratified until the middle of March. In the mean 
time German and Austrian prisoners were getting 
out of prison-camps all over Russia and Siberia. 
In January, Petrograd was housing hundreds of 
German and Austrian officers, in addition to troops. 
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‘These officers dined in hotels, wore their uniforms 
in public, talked German in the streets—the first 
time it had been permitted since the beginning of 
the war. They visited the German prisoner relief 
and economic missions which were staying, para- 
doxically enough, in the Hétel Angleterre! Just 
what raw materials got out of Russia through Fin- 
land into Germany in these days, and how much, 
is probably not known. The Allies fought it as best 
they could; but they fought under difficulties which 
made the fight heartbreaking. 

Abcut how the Russian people felt over all this 
tragic farce there was no doubt. They were power- 
less, however. The bed had been made and they 
had to lie in it. Any majority against Bolshevist 
policy was disfranchised; and any attempt at for- 
cible revolt was put down by the Red Guard with 
methods which must have been a lesson to those 
officials of the deposed government who had treated 
the Bolshevists with so much considerate leniency. 
The treaty of Brest-Litovsk was ratified in Moscow 
by a hand-picked Bolshevist convention, which 
automatically followed the separate peace policy of 
Lenin under the menace of German guns and armies 
a day’s march from the capitals. 

So far as the war was concerned, that was the end 
of the story of the Allies and America and Germany 
in Russia in the period of 1917-18. What followed 
every one knows. The feelings of true Russians 
were clearly registered in the assassination of the 
German ambassador in Moscow, in his German- 
guarded Embassy office. 

The results of the policies of the various Allies 
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will cause inevitable reactions in the minds of Rus- 
sians, as they contemplate the ruin of their nation 
and ponder upon its complex causes, in the days of 
reconstruction. Almost the only bright spots in the 
whole history are the activities of American relief 
and social organizations and the enthusiasm on the 
part of the common people for the peace program 
outlined for America by the President of the United 
States on January 8, 1918, which met their desire 
for a clear restatement of war aims. They are part 
of the indelible record of the period, and they bear 
the hall-mark of genuineness and of sincerity. These 
seeds were planted in deep soil; but they are surely 
destined in their time to bear fruit in friendship and 
in confidence in the future. 

The impressions made by relations in Siberia 
with the anti-Bolshevist Siberian governmental 
factions, since the time when the Czecho-Slovaks 
took control of the Trans-Siberian line and warded 
off the peril of an Austrian and German prisoner 
outbreak in August and September of 1918, were 
generally similar. All of the Allies had troops there; 
and they all were consequently unpopular with 
Bolshevist sympathizers, who believed that other- 
wise, with the help of Red Army detachments from 
Russia, they would have been able to cope with any 
other Siberian faction. The other Allies sent more 
active military aid to the Omsk Government, and 
were consequently more popular with its unqualified 
supporters. The American attitude, on the other 
hand, continued the impression of a sincere unwill- 
ingness to interfere in Russian political affairs and a 
determination only to keep the railroad line open 
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for the passage of needed economic supplies into 
depleted Siberia. The activities of the American 
Red Cross in fighting epidemics and of the American 
Railway Mission in giving clothing relief to railroad 
workers and in reorganizing the line were recognized 
as fundamental forms of friendly aid. The British 
and French Red Cross societies were also active, 
more in military ways; while the Japanese troops 
and Red Cross had always to contend with the funda- 
mental prejudice against Japanese remaining from 
the time of the Russo-Japanese War. The chief 
effects of the Siberian policy, so far as the United 
States of America is concerned, have been, first, to 
intensify dissatisfaction with America on the part 
of the extreme radicals, and also of those conserva- 
tive and reactionary groups which would have liked 
to see unqualified support of the Omsk Government, 
for whose actual existence at all the Allies were really 
responsible through the presence of their troops 
maintaining order and preventing revolt along the 
Trans-Siberian line; and, second, to maintain con- 
fidence on the part of such moderate democratic 
elements as the Zemstvo and Co-operative Union 
members, as a result of American refusal to give a 
free hand to any one faction, backing it up with 
American bayonets, and of American insistence upon 
a program guaranteeing the rights of the Russian 
people as a whole. 


III 


RUSSIA AND THE WORLD STRUGGLE 


OME Americans have said that it is right that 

on maps of Europe the territory of Russia is 
frequently cclored yellow, and that Russia ought to 
be made yellow on all maps henceforth. 

That statement represents about the most super- 
ficial view which it is possible to hold concerning 
Russia’s relation to the world struggle which ter- 
minated with the defeat of Germany and the down- 
fall of the Prussian dynasty. People who think 
that Russia, the real Russia, quit in the war simply 
have not the good fortune of knowing Russia and 
the Russian people. The opinion, when it is uttered 
by people who were in Russia at the time, is a crude 
slander upon a great nation. It represents an entire 
disregard of Russia’s record in the fighting up to the 
time when the Bolshevist influence gained the as- 
cendant, and a complete inability to perceive the 
increasing difficulties under which the Russian peo- 
ple labored or to comprehend and sympathize with 
them in their problems. In other people it simply 
represents a false conception of Russia, for which 
they are not to blame and which they will gladly 
revise. The whole history of Russia in the war is a 
history of endeavor on the part of true Russians 
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to root out the network of pernicious German influ- 
ences which had grown in for centuries. 

The Russian soldiers stayed on the eastern front 
under conditions in which it is doubtful if any other 
soldiers in the world would have had the dumb 
patience to endure and remain at their posts. They 
stayed under conditions which no other army in the 
war was called upon to face for a like term. They 
stayed when the rations were getting so short that 
all they had to live on at some points was a few 
sukhart, or slices of oven-dried bread, and the ever- 
present tea of the Russian soldier, often without 
sugar. They stayed without the knowledge which 
supports other soldiers in like circumstances that 
there was a great, efficient organization in the rear 
trying to reach them, and certain, at the first oppor- 
tunity, to reach them, with fresh supplies. They 
stayed when they knew that transportation was 
going to pieces in the rear, when the organization 
for production and distribution of food and clothing 
was breaking down steadily. During this time the 
Co-operative and Zemstvo Unions were doing all 
they could to keep the armies supplied. These loyal 
and patriotic Russian organizations faced, how- 
ever, difficulties due to hostile intrigues and radical 
propaganda at home almost inconceivable to an 
American. 

The soldiers, also, were under the influence in the 
garrisons and at the fighting front of a consistent, 
incessant campaign to break down their morale. 
Orators, some of them subtle German agents and 
some of them unscrupulous radical agitators bent 
upon building up influence at all costs, were telling 
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them that their families were starving in the viliages 
at home, that the land was being appropriated by 
other peasants remaining there, and being bought up 
from them by speculators, so that there would be 
none for the peasant soldiers when they returned, 
that the Provisional Government was in the pay of 
the Allies and would keep the Russian army fighting 
as long as possible, regardless of the interests of 
Russia or the war aims of the Russian people or the 
ideals and principles of the revolution. Every 
endeavor was made to destroy the confidence of the 
soldiers in their representatives in the Provisional 
Government, for the radicals realized that every- 
thing depended upon capturing the minds of a 
majority of the army. 

The Revolutionary Army authorities were power- 
less to stop it, for after the revolution there was such 
an upwelling of the instinct for freedom of speech 
and assembly that the soldiers would demand that 
any speaker be given a chance to be heard. The 
masses of the peasant soldiers naturally commanded 
a situation of this sort; and they went meeting- 
mad. For the first time in Russia the Russians had 
an opportunity to indulge in and to listen to unre- 
stricted oratory; and Russia, especially the army, 
was the greatest unworked field for demagogues 
that has ever existed. They swarmed into it. No 
American election campaign, no political spellbinders 
on a stump-speaking tour of the states, ever equaled 
the performances of that amazing summer of 1917 
in Russia. To any one who understood Russian 
and who heard some of those speeches in the army 
camps, all other party oratory will always soun 
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Crowds on the public square before the Kremlin in Kazan on one of the festival days in the early spring of 1917. 
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tame. ,All sorts of fanatics, all the people with all 
the conceivable social panaceas, flocked back to 
Russia and began to travel around the country and 
to talk. One was tempted to think that Russians 
would never establish a constitutional government, 
and would have to remain content with a novel 
variety of permanent conversational government. 

The soldiers and peasants heard all this talk 
eagerly. It was their first experience of the kind, 
and they found it vastly diverting and stimulating. 
They had no basis for judgments and comparisons; 
and quite frequently the speaker with whom they 
agreed was the one whom they had heard last. The 
older peasants of the villages, however, proved to be 
harder-headed than the younger peasants in uniform 
in the army. These older men had a common-sense 
instinct which warned them that underneath all the 
specious eloquence there was the fact that if Russia 
was under attack from without, and being invaded, 
she needed to be defended, especially if she had a 
new-won freedom to preserve and the invaders were 
the soldiers of a military imperialism. The radical 
agitators for separate peace consequently concen- 
trated their efforts upon the army at the front and 
in the great city garrisons and training-camps. 

The Bolshevist revolution, when it came finally to 
overthrow the Provisional Government and start 
the movement for a separate peace upon its final 
stage of realization, came in the capitals and spread 
from them over the country and to the army. The 
army at the front was always more or less cut off 
from events in the rear. In this case, as in the case 
of the first revolution which overthrew the Czar, the 
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army at the front was presented with the news of an 
accomplished fact after it was too late to change it. 
Also it had been honeycombed with suspicion and 
distrust toward the Provisional Government and 
toward all the Allies. 

Even then the main body of the army did not begin 
to come home from the front until winter had set in 
and the men were practically freezing in the trenches, 
in worn-out uniforms and with little food. When 
they came, in December and January and February, 
they came often with feet bound in rags and with 
bare hands and in ragged overcoats. The sight of 
them made many an observer of the Allied nation- 
alities say that he did not wonder that they had 
come. 

Finally, the force which drove them to leave the 
front and to accept the propaganda for abandonment 
of the war by Russia was, more than anything else, 
their ignorance. They were not to be held respon- 
sible. The army which broke up in late 1917 and in 
early 1918 was not at all the army which had fought 
the campaigns of the early years of the war. Most 
of the soldiers who had composed that army were 
either dead in the Masurian and Pripet marshes or 
among the ridges of the Carpathians or disabled in 
war hospitals, or starving in war prisons in Germany 
and Austria. There was only a skeleton organiza- 
tion of the old army left. The solid body of the 
new army was made up of raw peasant recruits, 
taken from the villages and quickly trained and 
thrown into the ranks. They came from families 
whose members had been told for generations that 
government and policy were not their affairs, that 
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the Czar and his Ministers in Petrograd would take 
care of all that. They had no experience and prec- 
edents by which to make decisions. They knew 
nothing of international relations. When they were 
told that the administration was now their affair 
and that they could do as they liked, naturally most 
of them failed to understand the ways in which their 
determination might react upon their own and other 
nations, and how endangering the conduct of the 
war might endanger the safety of the very revolution 
which they were concerned to insure. They simply 
voted in favor of going home to their own people. 

The expressions of one soldier on his way home 
to his village in Kazan Government, on a train from 
Moscow, mirrored the state of mind of many of 
them. A young student-officer had engaged him in 
argument about the revolution and was complaining 
that the Bolshevist leaders were involving Russia 
in a class civil war and disorganizing the army at the 
front at a time when Russia was being invaded by 
Prussian regiments and the whole fate of the nation 
as well as of the revolution was at stake. The 
soldier suddenly flung out his arms in a hopeless 
gesture. 

‘“‘T know it!’’ he cried. ‘‘I see that the armies of 
the German Emperor are advancing into Russia; 
and I see that at the same time we are going brother 
against brother. I admit all that. I agree that it 
is bad. But what are we soldiers todo? The army 
at the front has gone to pieces. There is no longer 
food or clothing, and the season of cold and snow 
has set in. And also, we do not understand any 
more. First, three years ago, they told us that 
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‘Mother Russia’ was in danger, that she had been 
attacked by Germany, and that we must all follow 
our father the Czar to her defense. 

‘‘We went and fought and froze in the trenches 
and were killed or wounded. We did not under- 
stand what it was all about; but we were defending 
Mother Russia. 

‘“Then, suddenly, men came to us and told us 
that the old government had not been true to the 
people and to Russia, that the Czaritza had tried 
to betray Russia, and that the Czar also had made 
secret agreements with the German Emperor, and 
that our representatives in the Duma had forced 
the Czar to give up the throne and had formed a 
new government to represent us and to carry on 
the war in the interest of the people. 

‘““So we continued fighting, to defend this govern- 
ment and Russia. Still we did not understand. 
We were glad to have liberty, and we wanted to 
keep Russia free. 

“Then other men began coming to us and telling 
us not to trust the men of the new government. 
They said they were imperialists, that they were not 
carrying on the war for the welfare of the people, 
but for the sake of some gain to themselves. They 
told us that we should support Kerensky, who was a 
man of the people, they said, an old revolutionary 
and a socialist. They said he would do everything 
for the people’s good. 

“So we supported Kerensky and his government 
and we continued to fight on the front to defend free 
Russia. They told us that Kornilov was a great 
general, a friend of the people, and that he had 
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escaped from a German prison-camp and was carry- 
ing on the war because he knew what the Germans 
were. We were glad to fight for such a leader. 

“Then Kerensky came and told us that we must 
not trust Kornilov, that Kornilov had betrayed the 
revolution and the people and was a reactionary false 
to the true cause of Russia, and that we must not sup- 
port him, but only Kerensky. So we saw Kornilov 
put in prison; and we went on fighting for Kerensky. 

‘“Then came Lenin and Trotsky and all the other 
Bolsheviki. They told us that Kerensky had been 
deceiving us, that he was an agent of the Allies, 
who were all imperialists trying to get us to go on 
fighting in order to gain their own ends, and that we 
should not consent to it. They told us that if we 
would support them they would do everything to 
further the interests of the people and to end the 
war. We were glad to hear that the war might be 
ended. We had been away from home for many 
months. So we listened to the Bolsheviks, and we 
accepted them when they took power. 

‘‘Now they are stopping the war and the Germans 
are near Petrograd and Moscow. We all know that, 
for we have seen them. They say we must stop 
fighting or else the German armies will capture all 
Russia, and that will be the end of the revolution 
and of freedom for all Russians. And Kornilov has 
got away, and they say he has gone south to the 
Don to join the Cossacks; and he says Kerensky 
lied about him and that he always was true to 
Revolutionary Russia and wanted a republic, and 
only desired to drive the Germans off Russian soil. 
And Kerensky has made a speech and said that he 
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perhaps was mistaken about Kornilov. And we 
have civil war and fighting in the towns all over 
Russia, brother against brother. 

‘‘We do not know whom to trust. We only know 
that we have been deceived and deceived. People 
have told us all sorts of things—one set one thing 
and another set another thing. How can we decide? 
We do not understand. 

‘‘We want to do what is good for Russia. But 
we do not know whom to believe. We do not 
believe any one any more. We believe only our- 
selves. And we are going home to live in our vil- 
lages. Let them talk. We are tired. We do not 
want to hear any more speeches. We are going 
home to wait till it is all over, and to live in our vil- 
lages and to work again in our fields. . . .” 

No one who did not see it can picture completely 
the amazing topsy-turvy state of affairs created by 
the revolution and the astonished confusion caused 
by it in the minds of the masses of the people. All 
the old standards by which they had been accustomed 
to think were swept away at one blast of the storm- 
wind of revolution. The case of Nizhni-Novgorod 
will ‘serve as illustration. An acquaintance was 
explaining the city, in the course of a walk. Inside 
the Kremlin, or walled citadel, an impressive white 
building was noticeable. Upon being asked what it 
was, he replied: 

‘Oh, that is the residence of the former governor 
of the province.” 

“‘And who occupies it now?”’ 

“Now it is the headquarters of the Revolutionary 
Administration.” 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE FIRST REVOLUTION IN 1917 


The poster here reproduced, entitled ‘‘Appeal for the Preservation 
of Works of Art,’’ was issued by the Executive Committee of the 
Councils of Soldiers’ and Workers’ Deputies, and printed in the news- 
papers of Petrograd on March 8, 1917. The text reads: 

“Citizens! The old landlords have gone. Behind them remains 
a tremendous inheritance. Now it belongs to the whole people. 
Guard this inheritance; take care of the palaces. They will stand 
as the palaces of the art of the whole people. Preserve the pictures, 
the statues, the buildings—these are a concentration of the spiritual 
force of yourselves and of your forefathers. Art is that beauty which 
men of talent have been able to create even under the lash of despotism. 
Do not touch a single stone, safeguard monuments, buildings, ancient 
things, and documents. All these are your history, your pride,” 
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“And that other building in the opposite corner 
with the barred windows was probably the govern- 
ment prison?” 

“Yes. Some of the same revolutionaries who 
are now in the governor’s house used to be confined 
there.”’ 

“And is any one in there now?” 

“Oh yes. The former governor!’’ 

The bewilderment which such a state of affairs 
caused among the simple peasants was at once the 
most pitiful and the most dangerous fact about the 
revolution. The worst criticism of the blind, brutal 
old régime was revealed in the blank amazement 
and the appealingly naive thoughts with which the 
great mass of the people received word of its end. 

“Is it not dangerous to give us all this freedom 
all at once?”’ asked the peasants of one village. ‘‘We 
are ‘dark people,’ you see, and don’t know how to 
think very well; and we may not use it rightly if 
we have no one to guide us.” 

In Moscow, after the first revolution, there was 
great rejoicing, and parades crowded the streets 
every day for a week. An old peasant woman, a 
- servant in one of the homes there, saw all this cele- 
bration, saw the crowds waving banners with in- 
scriptions upon them which she, uneducated, simple 
soul, could not read—saw the soldiers marching and 
cheering and heard the bands playing. Finally, 
when this had been going on for several days, she 
said to her mistress: 

‘“This is all very fine, of course, but—when is the 
Czar coming?” 

In one of the villages, where an orator sent out 
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from the capital was trying to explain to the people 
about the revolution and its meaning for their future, 
the chief elder of the village council said: 

‘Tell the rulers in Petrograd that we do not know 
what is best—that they must decide. Tell them 
that we think it may be all right for us to have a 
republic for Russia, if only they will give us at the 
head of it a good and wise Czar!”’ 

In another village the peasants greeted an old 
friend from a near-by city one day some months 
after the revolution of March, 1917, in great per- 
plexity. 

‘““‘What has happened in Russia?”’ they said. 
‘Something is wrong in Russia. We do not under- 
stand and we want some one to tell us. You live in 
the city and you are educated, and perhaps you can 
explain to us about it. 

‘This is how it is. One day, some weeks ago, a 
student came to our village from Petrograd. We 
had never seen him before and did not know at all 
who he was. However, he told us that there had 
been a revolution, and that now we were all free 
and that the Czar had given up the throne and we 
are to have a government of the people in Russia. 
He said that he represented a party—we have for- 
gotten the name—and that if we would vote for his 
party it would do everything for the interest of the 
peasants and look after them. We were surprised, 
but thought this very fine. 

“Some time after this there came a workman 
from Moscow. We had never seen him before, 
either; but he said that he had come to explain to us 
about the revolution. We told him that the student 
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had already been here and told us about it; but 
he said that we must not believe what the student 
had said to us. He said that the student was lying 
when he told us that his party would act for the 
welfare of the people. He said that he represented 
another party, the party of the working-people, 
and that the peasants must unite with it. If they 
would do that, he said, it would be the strongest 
party and would do everything for the good of the 
people. 

““We felt somewhat disturbed after he had gone. 
We did not know what to do. It began to look as 
if affairs in Russia had got confused somehow. 
Then, some time later, there came a woman to the 
village. She was from Odessa, or else from Kharkov, 
or some such place. She said that she had come to 
explain about the revolution. We told her about 
the other two speakers who had come, and asked 
her if she could clear up what they had told us. She 
said she could, and would be glad to do it. She 
said we must not believe either of them. She said 
that they were interested only in getting power for 
themselves and would not do anything for us when 
they got it. She said that she represented the real 
party of the people’s welfare. If we would just 
disregard all the other speakers, she said, and would 
vote for her party, she could promise that every- 
thing would be done to give us the land and every- 
thing we need. 

‘‘Now we do not know what to think. We want 
to advise with some one whom we know. You are 
our old friend. We know you and we know you 
will not deceive us. We want you to explain to us 
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what it is that has happened in Russia, and what 
it is that we must do!” 

Such were the ordinary individuals who made up 
the great mass of the people, to whom Bolshevists 
and all varieties of pacifists, as well as shrewd Ger- 
man agents, came with their propaganda of stopping 
the warfare with Germany. Their motives were 
as different as they themselves; but their central 
message was the same. Such were the Russian 
soldiers who greeted the German soldiers in their 
trenches in sincere offers of brotherhood, thinking 
thus to undermine support to the Prussian military 
rulers and to end the war sooner, and who found the 
next day that usually they had only admitted spies 
who used their opportunity to study the Russian 
defenses and to direct the fire of the German artil- 
lery upon them. Their only fault was too great in- 
nocence and too much belief in the persuasive power 
of good-will unsupported by defensive strength, in 
dealing with such an organization as the German 
army was. They got their bitter answer in the 
terms of peace in the treaty of Brest-Litovsk. 

Such were the masses of young soldiers whom 
the Allies blamed as ‘‘quitters,” after neglecting 
to meet the inquiries of their spokesmen in the loyal 
Revolutionary Government as to the aims of the 
war with any statement capable of convincing them 
that their ideals and those of the Allies were one, 
and consequently capable of holding their allegiance. 

Even so the specious arguments for peace did not 
deceive the intuitive intelligence of many of the 
mature peasants. Uninformed they might be, and 
distrustful of the purposes of the Allies as not in 
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harmony with their own desires; but they could 
see that if they were to be certain of any freedom 
at all in Russia and any use of the land which they 
wanted to divide, the country must be defended 
against any foreign force threatening to dominate it: 

This is why the Bolshevists were forced to organize 
the city garrisons and to take the power from the 
Provisional Government by violence. They knew 
that they had not) succeeded in convincing the 
masses of the peasants on the land. They knew 
that the only thing to do was to seize control of the 
machinery of administration in order to accomplish 
their purposes, for they feared to submit the issue 
to the votes of all the people. They realized that 
the people had learned one or two simple ideas out 
of all the turmoil and talk of the revolution, which 
it would be impossible to offset except by the use 
of violence to suppress them. 

One idea which the people had gained from the 
revolution was that they wanted a constitutional 
convention to settle the questions of future govern- 
ment and political and social reform for Russia. 
The other was that they wanted this constitutional 
convention to be composed of elected representa- 
tives of the people. They did not know just how 
their varied desires regarding the division of the 
land and the control of production were to be worked 
out best in actual practice. They were willing to 
delegate this business to men whom they knew and 
could trust. They were willing to abide by any 
fair representative decision; but they did not want 
the decisions to be made by the members of any 
minority upon a basis of compulsion. 
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This was why the Bolshevists had to seize the 
power, if they wanted to carry out their program. 
They had to be in a position to defy the majority 
by organized force, if the elections proved that it 
did not agree with them. ‘This was why they seized 
power before the elections of November, 1917, and 
why the constitutional convention was not allowed 
to sit and conduct its business, for the elections, 
even though held under Bolshevist control, proved 
that the Bolshevist party had about one-third of 
the votes and that the Social Revolutionary party, 
the old party of the long fight for liberty and the 
overthrow of the Czar, had considerably over one- 
half. 

This was also why practically all who were not 
Bolshevists were disfranchised and refused repre- 
sentation in the Soviets, or councils, after the Bol- 
shevists had once gained control of the situation 
in the large cities and had organized the Red Guard. 

This was why the assembly of all the peasants’ 
unions and councils was disbanded by the Bolshe- 
vists in January, 1918. It demanded the reconvok- 
ing of the constitutional convention. The majority 
of the people were not in favor of the Bolshevist 
program. They continued to protest, to carry on 
the struggle in the form of demonstrations, even 
though they were powerless to fight the Red garrisons 
which the Bolshevists had organized. They marched 
in parades of protest in the capital, and were fired 
upon, though themselves all unarmed, and killed 
in the streets by machine-gun squads of Bolshevists 
in the name of the revolution and the good of the 
people. 
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Even after the peace treaty had been concluded 
by the delegates at Brest-Litovsk and the Bolshevist 
orders had been sent out to demobilize the armies in 
the rear and at the front, the All-Russian Unions 
of Co-operative Societies, meeting in Moscow in 
February, 1918, registered their opposition. These 
societies comprised in their membership some 
twenty millions of the heads of families in Russia 
and Siberia, mainly among the peasants. They 
were a strictly democratic people’s group. 

In the face of the Bolshevist Red Guard menace 
and in the same city with the government of the 
Bolshevist Council of People’s Commissars, the 
convention of the delegates of these Co-operative 
Union members passed a resolution denouncing 
the peace of Brest-Litovsk as a disgrace to Russia 
and a danger to the revolution, demanded the 
resignation of the Council of People’s Commissars, 
called for the assembling of the duly elected con- 
stitutional convention as the only power with the 
right to govern in Russia, and appealed to the 
people to rally to the defense of Russia and the 
revolution against the invading forces of Teuton 
armies. 

The demand was hopeless, in view of the Bol- 
shevist organization; but it recorded the will of 
the true Russia, which never for a moment relin- 
quished antagonism to the compromise with Prussia 
and to German influence. These are facts which 
friends of Russia should know and which people 
who might have dealings with Russia in any form 
should understand. They indicate the real spirit 
of Russia, the heart of the people with whom any 
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American in Russia in the future will wish to be in 
touch, and with whom he will form instinctive 
friendship. 

The first weeks of the revolution in Russia, before 
destructive agitation and the propaganda of class 
hatred and war debauched it, were incredibly beauti- 
ful days, instinct with a spirit of common brother- 
hood which every one felt and which no one who 
came under the spell of their exaltation will ever 
forget. For a few days the unbelievable seemed 
to have come true. In those days there was very 
little violence. Soldiers who proposed it were often 
stopped by other soldiers who said: ‘“‘No, no, com- 
rade. Don’t do that! That is not fine!” Even 
the men who had been most responsible for cruelty to 
the péople were at first treated with an amazing 
restraint. To the terrified Ministers of the Czar 
the guards said, ‘‘We are not going to hurt you, only 
to keep you from doing any more harm!’’ People of 
all ranks and classes joined hands in rejoicing at the 
fall of the stupid and oppressive old régime and in 
greeting the new era so suddenly brilliant with hope. 
It was illusion, so far as actual possibility of immedi- 
ate realization of this brotherhood in daily life was 
concerned; but in its inspiration was the truth of 
the revolution. Its light vanished; and a long win- 
ter night came down upon Russia, a night lighted 
by flames and broken by shots and by wild cries. 
Nevertheless, that outburst of joy in the first days 
of the revolution was the heart of Russia responding 
to the impulse of the mutual kinship of all Russians, 
revealed in the overthrow of the false old régime 
before the mists of suspicion and selfishness and 
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strife began to drift in again to cloud the minds of 
the people and to obscure reality. 

That was the event which roused the enthusiasm 
of the sympathetic heart of America; and all 
Americans should realize that there was proof of the 
spirit which is destined to save Russia. That was 
the Russia which tried to continue the war against 
German militarism without and German influence 
within, up to the last, and which reached out to 
grasp the hand of friendship held out by America. 
That was the Russia which will be found always 
struggling against imperialism and standing for the 
rights of the people in the future. That is the 
Russia with which America can be friends and which 
will be ready to make friends with America. 


IV 


RUSSIA’S RECONSTRUCTIVE FORCES 


ri HAT hope can there be that the Russians 

will be able to do anything soon to establish 
any sort of organization which will make it possible 
to deal with Russia upon a sound basis; and how 
will it come about?’ asks the practical-minded 
American, skeptical, after Russia’s recent past and 
performances, about all rosy pictures of Russia’s 
immediate future and all prospects or expectations 
of a rapid recovery and development, regardless 
of the recognition of the fact that the country has 
rich resources and that its future is, potentially, 
one of the greatest in the world. 

The promise of the fairly rapid regeneration of 
Russia is in the demonstrated powers of her organs 
of local self-government. These are, in the social 
and political field of administration, the Unions of 
Zemstvos and City Councils, and in the economic 
field of production, exchange, and distribution, the 
Unions of Co-operative Societies. These are the 
institutions in which the Russian people have had 
their greatest experience in actual management of 
their own affairs. Furthermore, they are institu- 
tions Russian in origin and democratic in character, 
and therefore capable of commanding the con- 
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fidence of the people. The question of how far the 
Soviets may continue to play a rédle in Russian self- 
government is one to be settled by the outcome of 
the civil war. Bolshevist control means a deliberate 
crushing of all other forms of self-government, under 
a compulsory communist system which denies the 
right of independent democratic institutions to exist. 

It might be argued, from thinking along the lines 
of what might happen in other countries in the period 
of reconstruction following the waste of warfare, 
that regular private enterprise and the influence 
of a central government should be expected to play 
the greater rdle, and that these agencies of local 
self-determination should be put in the second place. 
Such a judgment would disregard, however, the 
conditions which will determine development in 
Russia in the next period of her national life. 

In the first place, while energetic and intelligent 
private enterprise may have an important place 
and perform valuable service in the rehabilitation of 
Russian life and industry, it will have certain 
obstacles to face from the very start which do not 
face these other agencies. The Russian people have 
passed through an experience of social and economic 
revolution reaching the extreme of communism. 
Through months of revolutionary agitation and ac- 
tivity they have been taught to distrust the Russian 
private capitalist as the friend and supporter of 
Czarism and of the whole old system of exploitation 
and expropriation and imperialism. The workers 
have had affairs in the factories absolutely in their 
own hands. They will never submit quietly to 
the old conditions in which the right of organization 
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was forbidden to them, and in which they worked 
under constant and suspicious surveillance. They 
will not return readily to any system which puts 
power and the full control of the industry in which 
they work back into the hands of private manage- 
ment. So far as they may accept any such system, 
it will be with reservations of control of working con- 
ditions and rights of representation in management 
absolutely without precedent under the old régime. 
They would only return completely to the old sys- 
tem, or anything approaching it, under the com- 
pulsion of an autocratic régime, which would have 
to be supported by foreign bayonets to keep it in 
power, and under the urge of suffering such as 
hunger and cold bring in the Russian winter. This 
would only mean a recurrence of trouble in Russia 
of the sort that has disorganized her in the past 
two years; and it is unthinkable that any such 
state of affairs will come to pass or could be sup- 
ported by the free nations if it did. 

Individual Russian employers, therefore, so far 
as they may attempt to return to the revival and 
direction of the industries which they formerly 
owned, will have this state of mind to meet from the 
start. Those among them who have understood 
what has happened in Russia and who consequently 
see what principles and methods are essential in 
re-entering upon relations with the workers in the 
new period of industrial reconstruction, may be 
able to resume activities with comparatively little 
trouble, if they can get credit and raw material. 
By establishing democratic and co-operative rela- 
tionships with employees and recognizing the new 
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position of labor, they may be able to enter upon a 
future reasonably free from the menace of indus- 
trial unrest and discord. Not all Russian employers, 
however, will be so wise. There are some among 
them who have learned no more from the revolution 
than the nobles of France learned from the French 
Revolution. They would like to go back just as 
near to the old conditions as they could. If events 
should turn in a way to give them the opportunity, 
they would attempt it. They are the employers 
who say, ‘‘The only way to deal with the Russian 
workers is with the lash!’’ and who would like the 
chance to retaliate upon the workers for the losses 
which they have suffered. Such employers will 
have endless trouble to the extent that they get an 
opportunity to put their ideas into practice at all. 
Consequently all private enterprise is going to face 
inevitable difficulties; and enterprises not proved 
to be on good terms with their employees are going 
to be very bad risks. 

Furthermore, private enterprises are going to be 
faced at first with the fact that in many cases their 
plants have either been destroyed or have deterio- 
rated seriously during the period of disorder. They 
are going to be faced not only with the necessity of 
getting raw stock, which will be difficult, but also 
of getting new machinery and equipment with which 
to work it up into finished products and of making 
repairs in buildings or erecting new ones. All this 
will call for credit; and credit is based upon con- 
fidence in the ability of a factory to function effi- 
ciently and to turn out a supply of goods sufficient 
to guarantee an adequate payment on the invest- 
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ment. This, again, goes back to the labor problem, 
to the relation of the management with the working 
force and its probabilities of an effective organization 
and steady production. 

Second, as regards the influence and services of 
the central government, it is obvious that the national 
administration will be faced with a series of problems 
in reconstituting the life and activity of the nation 
far too great to be settled by any one organization. 
Indeed, that was a great fault and weakness of the 
old régime which was swept away by the revolution. 
It was suspicious of any administrative agency not 
deriving all its authority from the central govern- 
ment at Petrograd and directly responsible, there- 
fore, to the Czar’s Ministers. It therefore curtailed 
the activities of the organs of local self-government, 
although forced by the nature of the problem of 
administering so vast a territory as that of Russia 
to recognize their essential utility to some extent 
and to admit them to certain prescribed spheres of 
action. It tried, as far as possible, to govern every- 
thing and to determine all questions and policies 
in Russia through its appointed officials who di- 
rectly represented the Imperial government. 

No sane administration in Russia will attempt 
to repeat that stupid experiment which ended in 
such terrific disaster. For a government to under- 
take it would be much like what it would mean for 
the Federal government at Washington to under- 
take to settle the affairs of all the forty-eight states 
through governors appointed directly by the Presi- 
dent and acting under the Cabinet. It would mean 
friction, conflict, discontent, and endless mistakes, 
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It is inconceivable that a central government can 
know enough about local affairs to determine them 
all in their important outlines, or that it can act 
rapidly enough upon main questions coming in for 
decision from all sections of a vast domain to meet 
the needs of the population. It is inevitable, under 
an intelligent and free régime, that responsibility 
should be divided up, and that the localities should 
be given liberty to organize and initiative to act 
in solving their own problems within the limits of a 
general set of principles upon which all have made a 
mutual agreement. 

The central administration in Russia, therefore, 
in meeting the myriad complex questions arising 
in the period of reorganization after the revolution, 
will have to content itself with the réle of general 
co-ordination and guidance. It will have to depend 
upon the organs of Iccal self-govetfnment, both in the 
political and in the economic sphere, for the actual 
work of the processes of solving problems on the 
spot and of setting life going again. This will 
introduce into Russia the element of diversity, of 
sectional trials of different forms and methods, 
which has characterized American life and which 
has given to it the advantages accruing from free 
and varied experimentation along many lines. 
This influence will work miracles in the enrichment 
and development of Russian life in the future. 
Russians will grasp these opportunities and take 
to the new system readily enough. They are as 
open to new ideas as any people in the world. 
Indeed, one of the characteristics of the Russian 
mind is the desire for constant fresh impulses and 
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an almost overdeveloped faculty for acceptance 
and adaptation of suggestions. One of the most 
noticeable things in the course of the revolution 
was the eager demand of the Russians for new 
ideas from outside, the avid hunger of minds long 
unsatisfied by insufficient nourishment. This was 
one of the tendencies which sent them astray, for 
it drove them to trials of all sorts of wild theories 
which could only bring disaster. It rendered them 
subject to influences from all quarters, bad as well 
as good. They were the victims of their own open- 
mindedness. It is an advantage to have a mind 
capable of opening, but it is also an advantage to 
be able to close it at times. 

This phase will pass, however; and there will 
remain in action a national mind richly endowed 
with high and untried faculties. Much of the 
monotony of Russian conditions of life, in the past, 
was produced simply by the oppression of a super- 
latively dull, unimaginative, unperceptive, lethargic, 
complacent, corrupt government. Men lived under 
a régime which discouraged initiative and drove 
the mind back in upon itself. This applied partic- 
ularly, of course, to the field of public affairs. A 
man suspected of activity tending to breed discon- 
tent with the existing régime was subject to sur- 
veillance, naturally, and also to all sorts of hindrances 
and discriminations in the conduct of his affairs 
and the constant possibility of being exiled or sent 
to work in the prison-camps in Siberia. The natural 
selection under such an environment was toward 
inertia or toward craftiness or toward theoretical 
speculation entirely divorced from practice. Much 
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of the stolidity and much of the idealistic disregard 
of actual limitations and conditions, familiar in 
the Russian temperament, are doubtless due to the 
effects of these circumstances. Russia is still suf- 
fering from the harmful effects of the long-continued 
Romanoff régime of repression. 

Russians have faith and courage, however, and a 
capacity for quick inspiration and enthusiasm; and 
each generation, fortunately, is a new beginning 
and opportunity. As the struggle for existence 
and the tendency of those most fitted to meet the 
old conditions to survive others less adaptable 
operated in favor of the secretive or the stupid or 
the stolid, so in the new period selection will be for 
creativeness and for alertness and for energy. 
Furthermore, as ideas are tried out in practice against 
actual conditions, the tendency to pure theory and 
to acceptance of hypothetical conclusions will gradu- 
ally be modified. The characteristic quality of an 
American is the tendency to action. He no sooner 
gets an idea than he wants to test it out in reality, 
to see whether it will work. He is not nearly so 
interested in the logical development of his idea by 
mental processes of speculation and analysis as he 
is in its evolution or failure under practical condi- 
tions. Of the Russian, in the past, the reverse has 
been true. He has been a man much more given 
to reflection than to action. Under the new con- 
ditions of the future, the exaggeration of this tend- 
ency in him will inevitably be corrected and he will 
grasp the opportunity to live increasingly in the 
world with other men. Russians, with their instinct 
for new ways, will respond; and incidentally, their 
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interest in America, as a country which has worked 
out similar natural and social problems by the 
method of learning through unobstructed localized 
trials and errors and successes, will be great. 

The field of local administration will be one of the 
greatest fields for personal activity in Russia in the 
coming years, and one of the great training-schools 
for fields of activity still broader. This applies 
not only to the agencies of political administration, 
but also to the agencies of economic administration. 
In both of these departments the existing organs 
of local self-government have a second advantage 
over the central government in meeting the problems 
of reconstruction. That is the fact that they have a 
record of continuous and efficient activity in the 
face of difficulties and obstacles. They are the only 
institutions which successfully withstood the suc- 
cessive strains of war and revolution. 

Any government taking charge of the affairs of 
Russia must immediately face the problem of reha- 
bilitating Russian state finances and of securing 
credit. That means that it must be able to give 
convincing proof of its stability, evidence that it 
can remain in power and meet its obligations. 
Other nations are not in a position after the war to 
give support to any government except upon sound 
expectations that it will be able to repay the funds 
which it borrows. There have been times when 
the nations were sufficiently wealthy to take rather 
long chances in the securities of other governments, 
especially in view of the fact that government 
securities were supposedly always to be good ulti- 
mately, despite some delays. In the past few years 
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that conviction has received a series of shocks from 
unprecedented events; and nowadays it takes a 
really firm-based government to secure important 
loans. This must lead any Russian government to 
found its future upon the support of the organs 
of local self-government, since these are grounded 
in the needs and demands and will of the people. 
The organs of local self-government, therefore, 
under certain restrictions which any central govern- 
ment might desire to impose in order to relate their 
action to its own, will have the real basis for securing 
advances of credit, for issuing bonds, and for raising 
needed funds. The central government may wish 
to retain the function of ratifying such transactions 
on the part of local administrations; but it itself 
will only be sound in so far as it is based upon their 
allegiance, and they will therefore be in the more 
favored position. Taxation in Russia used to be 
mainly an affair of the state, and taxes were col- 
lected with difficulty and often by force. At the 
same time, agencies of local administration, repre- 
senting immediate and close interests, had much less 
trouble in securing sums with which to carry on 
their work. Also they have property and equipment 
at their disposal as security fcr obligations which 
they assume. The Zemstvo and City Council 
Unions have the district and municipal institutions 
which they operated. They have public works of 
all kinds in their charge. The Co-operative Unions 
have their factories, their stores, their organizations 
of village workshops and of peasant production of 
all sorts, and the agency for the great bulk of the 
agricultural products of Russia and Siberia. Fi- 
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nally, both have the good-will and confidence of the 
mass of the people. 

It will be of interest and value, perhaps, to give 
briefly the history of the Zemstvos and Co-operatives, 
in order to make clear just what they are and what 
they do. The average American naturally does 
not know, when he hears mention of a Zemstvo, 
whether it isa religion ora cigar. He has, of course, 
a somewhat clearer idea of a Co-operative; but, in 
view of the comparatively slight development of 
Co-operatives in America, he is far from having a 
clear comprehension of the importance of the Co- 
operatives in Russia and of the scope and variety 
of their activity. 

A Zemstvo, then, to begin with, takes its name 
from a Slavic language root which is the same as 
that for the Russian word meaning earth, land. A 
Zemstvo was an association representing the landed 
interests. It dated from the time of the emancipa- 
tion of the peasant serfs in 1861, and the reform 
proposals of the Committee of the Province of Tver, 
whose acceptance by the Czar Alexander IT laid 
the basis of self-government in Russia; but it took 
definite form from the Zemstvo Statute of 1864, 
which outlined the divisions of administration. In 
the old days it was an association representing pre- 
dominantly the great landholding nobles and estate 
operators. Included in it, to be sure, were small 
landowners and classes of landholding peasants. 
The system of elections and of voting upon affairs, 
however, was based upon a system of property 
qualifications which made it certain that the wealthy 
landowners would dominate the assemblies and that 
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the people of smaller interests would play a rdle 
of only subordinate significance. The Zemstvos 
had from the Imperial government a very varied 
set of functions, and they developed them energetic- 
ally. They collected certain local taxes, provided 
for education, built roads and canals and bridges 
and kept them in repair, organized poor-relief and 
public-health activities, and arranged for veterinary 
services and agricultural co-operation with the 
peasants. They also had the right of petition to 
the Czar’s appointed governor in their provinces, 
and so might secure action of general benefit to the 
population of their districts. Thus they touched 
the life of the people at many different points, and 
learned about their needs from practical experience 
and contact. 

The affairs of the Zemstvos were administered 
through an executive board known as the Zemskaya 
Uprava. They were organized by districts, and by 
provinces or governments comprising several dis- 
tricts in one group. 

The greatest difficulty with which the Zemstvos 
had to contend under the old régime was suspicious 
surveillance on the part of representatives of the 
Imperial government. The Ministers of the Czar, 
and their subordinates, were very jealous of the 
development of any sort of independent local self- 
government. They regarded the growth of any such 
institution as a possible menace to absolute mon- 
archy, and consequently to their own prestige and 
power. In this they were right. Intelligent men, 
entering into Zemstvo work, could not fail to per- 
ceive the faults and stupidities of the old system 
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and to desire to remedy them. Until recent times, 
therefore, the Zemstvos had to work and to evolve 
under serious restrictions. 

The next great impetus to Zemstvo activity and 
co-ordination came as a result of the Russo-Japanese 
War of 1904 and the unsuccessful revolution of 1905 
which followed. During the war the Zemstvos 
were called upon to do a great deal of important 
work in support of it, to organize hospitals and relief 
services of all kinds. In order to accomplish this 
effectively, a strong centralized Zemstvo Union was 
formed, uniting the Zemstvos of the various dis- 
tricts and provinces. Such a step had always been 
blocked by the officials of the autocracy, once again 
because of their fear of the growth of any organiza- 
tion which might intrench upon the prerogatives 
of the Czar’s government. Under the necessities 
of the war and the pressure of popular indignation 
over the inefficiency of the bureaucratic régime, 
this important step was forced. As a consequence 
of the war, the Zemstvos found themselves in a new 
position which was consolidated for them by the 
Imperial edict following the revolution, granting 
to the people representation in an Imperial Duma, 
or Parliament, and guaranteeing to them the right 
of participation in the management of local affairs 
and of organization for it. 

At the same time this edict gave a great impetus 
to the self-development of another form of local self- 
government inaugurated in 1870 in the towns and 
cities—the local Dumas or town boards, each with 
its executive office, or Uprava. These were the 
municipal administrations, just as the Zemstvos 
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were the district or provincial administrations. 
Thus the way was paved for co-ordination later of 
the activities in these two fields of local affairs and 
for a unified system. 

The final correlation of all these units was accom- 
plished in the course of the Great War which began 
in 1914. The Zemstvos and the Dumas immediately 
gave evidence of their patriotic enthusiasm and 
loyalty, and offered their services in any way avail- 
able. As a result of their attitude, the Zemstvo 
Union was perfected and made into a powerful 
All-Russian Union of Zemstvos, while the city and 
town organizations were consolidated into a strong 
All-Russian Union of Towns. These two organiza- 
tions acted in complete accord and co-operation 
for the support of the army and the prosecution of 
the war. In the natural course of events, for the 
better co-ordination of their work, they finally 
united to form the great over-organization of all 
agencies of local administration, known as the All- 
Russian Union of Zemstvos and Towns, reaching 
throughout the nation. 

The record of these people’s organizations is one 
of the finest stories of the war. What they accom- 
plished is fully worthy to be ranked with any of the 
citizens’ activities on which America prides herself. 
They built and equipped and maintained hospitals, 
ran sanitary trains, organized ambulance corps, 
established canteens and rest stations, took con- 
tracts for clothing for the army in order to avoid 
speculation and sweat-shop methods and to control 
working conditions and assure honest dealing. 
Meanwhile they continued to interest themselves 
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in the welfare of the people, for participation in the 
actual work of local administration had taught 
many Russians of the intelligent classes what was 
wrong in Russia and the injustices which must be 
righted if there was to be any hope for a sound 
Russia. They needed only freedom from the in- 
fluence of the Czar’s régime to become truly demo- 
cratic institutions representative of all the people. 

Together with these administrative organs, the 
Co-operatives had been developing in the field of 
economic activity. It is interesting to note, as a 
curious coincidence, that the first consumers’ societies, 
organized upon a co-operative basis, were started in 
Russia at just about the same time as the Zemstvos 
assumed final form. ‘The Zemstvos were definitely 
established by the Zemstvo Statute of 1864; and 
the first co-operative stores appear to have been 
established in 1865. The Co-operatives remained 
weak, however, for a long period, for they, still more 
than the Zemstvos, faced hostility on the part of 
the Czarist régime, being regarded as dangerous 
to the established order. Finally, in 1895, pressing 
economic need and a recognition of the advisability of 
establishing some sort of small credit institution 
which would make credit available to the peasants 
led to the inauguration of government institutions 
for supplying such credit at a low rate of interest. 
Thus was laid the basis for the modern Russian 
Co-operative Unions. 

They developed in close contact and co-operation 
with the Zemstvo and City Unions. The revolution 
of 1905 gave to the Co-operatives the same sort of 
impetus which it gave to the activity of the organs 
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of local self-government, and they began to spread 
rapidly. The growth of the Co-operatives is one of 
the most striking and significant of economic phe- 
nomena in Russia for the period of the past decade. 
As they developed, their activities began to branch 
out along many new lines. Beginning with the 
functions of credit and purchasing and distributing 
agencies, they began to organize production as well. 
Thus they emerged as complete economic organiza- 
tions, handling every phase of industry and market- 
ing, from the building of factories and purchase of 
raw material and manufacture of products to the 
exchange of products and the buying and distribut- 
ing of commodities needed by their members, all on 
a co-operative basis. They also did a great deal of 
educational work. At the time of the outbreak 
of the Great War in 1914 the Russian Co-operatives 
numbered over 30,000 societies with about 10,000,000 
heads of families in their membership. 

The war gave to them new life and opened to 
them new fields of activity, as it did to the Zemstvos 
and Dumas. Like these provincial and town 
organizations, the Co-operatives did a tremendous 
amount of work in support of the war, more partic- 
ularly in the economic field, abundantly proving 
both their efficiency and their loyalty as Russian 
bodies. Like the organs of local self-government, 
they needed only freedom from the oppression of 
the Czarist régime to take their natural place in the 
life of Russia among its most vital agencies. 

The revolution of March, 1917, gave to both these 
sets of organizations their long-awaited opportunity. 
The Provisional Government immediately called 
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them to its support in full confidence. The régime 
of restrictions was ended and the period of whole- 
hearted co-operation between state and people had 
come. The system of elections to the assemblies 
of the Zemstvos and municipalities was at once 
democratized, being placed upon the basis of general 
suffrage without property qualification. Thus the 
great All-Russian Union of Zemstvos and Towns 
became truly a body of all the people. The nature 
of the Co-operative Unions had made them more so; 
but their field was not that of administration of 
public affairs. They now came to be recognized 
more definitely as organizations related to the public 
interest. 

But these sets of organizations put their shoulders 
still harder to the wheel for the support of the war 
against Germany, after the revolution. That event 
gave every lover of progress in Russia something 
to fight for which he had not had before. Many of 
the forces of such people centered in the Zemstvo 
and municipal organizations and in the Co-operatives. 
There was never any doubt where they stood. 
Through the difficult weeks of the revolution, in the 
face of increasing radical propaganda and dis- 
organization, they continued their service to the 
cause of the country, now become the cause of 
freedom also. They set their faces against the 
agitation for separate peace, and they continued to 
supply the army as best they could with food and 
clothing, despite the breakdown of the transporta- 
tion system. Together with their efforts should be 
mentioned the service of the railroad workers’ unions 
and of the telegraph and postal workers’ unions, 
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which made on the whole a splendid record of non- 
partizan public service, realizing their responsibility 
in those months of confusion. The Zemstvo and 
City Unions and the Co-operatives were loyal to the 
last; and the story of their endeavor to keep Russia 
going will be one of the great narratives of popular 
patriotism in the whole history of the war. 

All through these months the Co-operatives grew 
tremendously. While their growth presents a rec- 
ord of very great expansion in a short period, the 
testimony is that, in general, their affairs were 
sanely handled and that the extension of their 
activities represented increase to meet real needs. 
With exceptions for faulty judgments, such as 
have to be made in the case of any sort of enter- 
prise, therefore, their structure rests on a sound 
basis. In 1918 they numbered altogether about 
50,000 societies with 20,000,000 individual members, 
correlated in some 300 regional unions which were 
united in three general types of central wholesale 
unions, representing credit, production, and con- 
sumption. This membership of 20,000,000 peasants, 
factory-workers, officials, and professional men, 
nearly all heads of families of four or five, was 
estimated to represent from 80,000,000 to 100,000,000 
Russians. The All-Russian Central Union of Con- 
sumers’ Societies operated flour and paper mills, 
shoe, candy, tobacco, soap, syrup, chemical, and 
match factories and fisheries. The Union of Siberian 
Co-operative Unions operated 139 industrial plants 
of similar types, including rope and cord factories, 
canneries and cotton-mills, and is going into the salt, 
dye, and potash industries. The Union of Siberian 
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Creamery Associations, through its creameries, 
handled 60 per cent. of all the butter produced in 
Siberia. The All-Russian Co-operative Union of 
Flax Growers handled 40,000 tons of flax and 3,000 
tons of flaxseed. The Moscow People’s Bank, con- 
stituting, with its thirty-three branches, the central 
financing institutions of the Co-operatives, con- 
ducted savings deposit and short and long term 
loan and insurance operations, running some 400 
people’s credit societies. 

The Zemstvos also have their own financial 
institutions. Both of these sets of organizations 
engage in purchasing agricultural and educational 
equipment and supplies for the people, and conduct 
publications. 

These institutions are essentially Russian institu- 
tions. Since the time of Peter the Great Russia 
has suffered under more or less foreign forms of 
administration which one minority or another 
strove to impose upon her. From the time of Peter 
much of the public life of Russia was dominated 
by Germanideas. Many of the forms of government 
were German in origin and the official terms im- 
ported from Germany transliterated direct from 
the German language. Probably few Americans 
realize, also, that from the time of Czar Peter III 
every Russian ruler either was German or was mar- 
ried to a German. From the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, that is, there was the closest 
relation between the Russian and Prussian royal 
houses, with Prussian blood definitely predominant. 
The forms of government which were imposed on 
Russia as a result of this, while they may have con- 
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ferred some temporary benefits in the way of sys- 
tematization, were no true expression of the Russian 
spirit and mind. The Russians had to pay dear 
for what they got from their Prussian Imperial 
tutors. 

Second, certain of the more radical of the Russian 
revolutionists, exiled from Russia by the Czarist 
régime, studied foreign theories of economics in alien 
capitals all over Europe; and, when their time came, 
they took the opportunity to apply them to Russia 
as forcibly as the Czardom had imposed its régime. 
In this respect Bolshevism was not different from 
Imperialism, if no worse. The Bolshevists had to 
fear and fight the true Russian organisms of self- 
determination and self-government as certainly as 
the autocrats. They imposed imported principles 
upon Russia as indubitably as Peter the Great and 
the Czars. 

The Zemstvos and Co-operatives resisted the 
assaults of Bolshevism successfully when other 
institutions crumbled under the attacks. That 
ability to maintain their position when other groups 
failed was the proof of their vitality and of the fact 
that they are rooted in Russian conditions and 
needs. They are indigenous Russian growths. It 
is an argument in their favor that the Zemstvos 
must be carefully explained to a foreigner before 
he can have any idea what they are. It is the evi- 
dence of their distinctively Russian quality. Both 
the Zemstvos and Co-operatives have demonstrated 
that they satisfy a Russian desire and express a 
Russian spirit. Leaders may come and go, and 
political control may change; but these institutions 
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remain. They have the confidence and good-will 
of the people; and they have an organization and 
an equipment which can be put fairly quickly into 
active use in full production. As regular relations 
are resumed with Russia the Co-operatives will be 
found with considerable stocks of raw supplies and 
products as a basis for exchange for things which 
they need for their people. In such institutions as 
these grounded in the life and needs of the common 
people lies much of the hope of the future for the 
regeneration of Russia, for that regeneration must 
express Russian character. 

Finally, the spirit which animated these associa- 
tions for meeting local needs, throughout the diffi- 
cult period of their growth and throughout the 
critical times of their loyal service in war and revolu- 
tion, was a spirit fundamentally akin to that of 
America. It was the spirit which was driving 
toward the establishment of a government of the 
people and by the people and for the people. Amer- 
icans will be able to co-operate with the men and 
women who make up these organizations, in practical 
ways and in friendship, for the common purposes 
which make them one at heart. 


V 


NATIONAL RIVALRIES IN RUSSIA’S RECONSTRUCTION 


NQUESTIONABLY the return of conditions 
permitting a resumption of relationships with 
Russia will make Russia an arena of sharp competi- 
tion for the opportunities in the Russian market. 
In certain British circles, it is said, the opinion is 
held that Russia represents a natural field on the 
Continent for British trade, following the collapse 
of Germany, and that British influence should play 
a dominant réle in Russian commerce. In the Far 
East, Japan is fully alive to possibilities in Siberia; 
and Japanese financial groups beyond doubt regard 
that region as a natural sphere of commercial influ- 
ence for Japan. France is heavily interested finan- 
cially in Russian railroads and industrial enter- 
prises; and much of the stability of French finance 
in the coming years depends upon the security and 
development of these Russian interests. All of the 
Scandinavian nations have long been alert for chances 
in Russian markets; and they have used their posi- 
tion as neutral countries during the Great War 
shrewdly to extend and consolidate their enterprises 
in Russia and to acquire new rights, with an eye 
to the future. 
Finally, Germany occupied the predominating 
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position in Russian trade and industry up to the out- 
break of the Great War in 1914. She had failed 
just by a little to acquire sufficient influence in 
public affairs to break the Entente Cordiale based 
upon defensive alliance with France, and thus to 
bring the Russian Empire over to her side in the 
European balance of power. On this the whole issue 
turned. If the private correspondence between 
the Kaiser and the Czar had progressed a little 
farther before the precipitation of the conflict, the 
whole course of events in Europe and the world 
might have been different. The substantial ground- 
work of practical German commercial relations in 
Russia will still remain in general intact, however, 
despite the period of warfare and revolution. De- 
pending upon her own ability to hold steady her 
internal affairs, Germany will be ready to resume 
them rapidly. 

All of these nations need trade with Russia as 
part of the basis of their own prosperity. Among 
them, Japan and the Scandinavian nations have 
industrial systems not only unharmed, but developed 
as a result of the war, and ready to spring immedi- 
ately into action. 

It would probably be better if an international 
economic commission could be formed for the ren- 
dering of aid to Russia in reconstruction; but this is 
evidently not in the probabilities. Amid these dif- 
ferent groups and in the play of these conflicting 
forces, what place is there for American activity? 
What prospects are there that America can meet 
demands and that her advances will be cordially 
received? 
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The first obvious justification for optimism regard- 
ing the practicability of American commercial rela- 
tions with Russia is in the scope of the field itself 
and the vastness and variety of the needs left by 
the war and the revolution. The field is one of the 
most tremendous in the world as regards resources 
and population. In the period of reconstruction, 
the old needs to be resupplied and old services to be 
re-established and the new needs to be met and new 
services to be created are myriad. No one nation 
could begin to meet the demands adequately. Even 
the groups of nations interested will find plenty of 
opportunity for the application of such energies 
as they can detach from their own domestic affairs. 
In such a field there will be room for all-comers for 
some time in the future. 

A second reason for confidence is the fact that 
Russia must admit rivals to her markets in self- 
protection. Russian industry was always far behind 
that of other modernized nations in development, 
in proportion to her territories and population and 
resources. Now, in addition, Russian industry must 
pass through a period of recuperation before it can 
begin upon a period of expansion to meet Russia’s 
own needs so far as possible on the ground. In 
order to develop hopefully at all, Russian industry 
must be helped from without. Russia cannot simply 
close her gates and carry on her development within. 
Russians themselves stress the fact that without 
foreign capital, equipment, and technical co-opera- 
tion it would be impossible for a long time to come 
to bring Russian industry up to the point where 
it should be. 
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Russia, however, after the successive shocks of 
the international war and the civil war of the revolu- 
tion, is left comparatively weak in power of resistance 
to foreign influence and domination. In order to 
regain strength, she must have assistance from 
abroad; and in order to protect herself she must 
guard against any dangerous development of the 
influence of any one alien power within her borders, 
in the control of the processes of her daily life. In 
this situation, she will be forced to defend herself 
by the only method left to the temporarily power- 
less. She will have to admit several different groups 
into her house and to interest them all in its rehabili- 
tation. To admit only one or two would be to lay 
herself open too much to possibilities 6f domination. 
It will be to her advantage to have as many com- 
petitors as possible bidding for the opportunity of 
co-operating with her in setting things right. This 
is all that any typical, energetic American asks— 
a fair field and no favors, open gates for all who 
desire to enter. 

In comparing the positions of the various nations 
in Russia and their opportunities and advantages, 
it is worth while first to devote some time to the con- 
sideration of the German influence in Russia and to 
the economic bases of Russo-German relationships. 
German peaceful penetration has been proceeding 
in Russia for well over two hundred years. The 
evidences of it are obvious all through the Russian 
language, which is full of words taken over from the 
German, especially in the technical and military and 
civil-service vocabularies. It is interesting to note 
that in Russia the word which is commonly used to 
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designate a German is the word which more anciently 
meant a foreigner. In earlier days the Germans 
who came across the borders were about the only 
foreigners whom Russians saw; and so they used 
the same word for them all—‘‘Nyemtst.”” There is a 
curious touch of the naive quality of the mind of the 
Russian peasant, who doubtless coined this word, 
in the fact that this word which meant ‘‘foreigners”’ 
was related to the general word which meant 
“dumb.” These strange people from beyond the 
borders were to the Russian peasants, to all intents 
and purposes, dumb. ‘They could made odd noises 
with their mouths, it was true; but they could not 
talk, for to the Russian peasant to be able to talk 
meant to be able to talk Russian. So for a long time 
this general appellation was applied to all foreigners 
without distinction. Later, discriminations were 
made and the people of the various nationalities 
received their special names; but to the Germans, 
as a matter of general usage, the original name 
stuck, 

During the war a man speaking English on the 
streets of a Russian town would not infrequently be 
taken by uneducated people for a German civil 
prisoner. German was the only foreign tongue 
which most of the common people had ever heard 
and about which they knew. Consequently any 
unfamiliar speech was assumed to be German. 

The extent to which German colonists and com- 
mercial agents had traveled throughout Russia, and 
the significance of their activity, were quite unrealized 
by the average American even in Russia up to the 
time of the war and revolution. The Allies, in 
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general, had not seemed to realize the importance 
of this penetration. At least, the course of the war 
and revolution and the relative success of their 
policies proved that the Allies knew and understood 
Russia much less intimately than did Germany. 
The latter perceived Russian tendencies, compre- 
hended them profoundly, and realized what could 
be done with them. The Allies, apparently, had 
little real foresight of what turn affairs might take in 
Russia and what to do to prevent it. On the part 
of America, this was not strange, for America had 
always had comparatively little contact there. 
Russia might be said to be the one country whose 
psychology Germany understood and where German 
propaganda broadly succeeded. 

This was a natural result of her long contact with 
Russia and her long shaping of certain relationships 
in Russia to her own ends. It was not for nothing 
that German advisers had been sent to fill positions 
in Russian administrative offices, that German 
clerks had been placed in Russian firms and banks, 
that managers and directors of German blood and 
sympathy were in charge of affairs everywhere, that 
German agitators were in Russian revolutionary 
groups and German colonists scattered all over 
Russia. In any possible time of stress Germany 
knew very well what she could accomplish in Russia. 

On the other hand, there were natural economic 
bases for the relations between Russia and Germany. 
They lay in close contact along a border hundreds of 
miles in length. Germany was a thickly populated 
industrial country, not able to produce sufficient 
foodstuffs for her own necessities, but producing 
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manufactured goods and machinery in great amounts. 
Russia was a much less thickly populated agri- 
cultural country, producing more grain and meat 
and potatoes and butter than she could use herself, 
but unable to produce the machinery essential for 
the development of industries and therefore unable 
to supply herself with manufactured goods. The 
answer was obvious. The two countries needed 
each other’s surplus products. Economically they 
were the complements of each other; and their 
proximity made the direct exchange of commodities 
inevitable. 

Added to this advantage was the fact that Russia 
had a ridiculously small merchant marine and no 
good harbors free of ice and open all the year round 
with an uncontrolled access to the high seas. This 
giant nation was penned up inland and isolated 
from the rest of the world. Germany, with her 
commercial fleet, carried the greater part of Russian 
exports and imports, taking the supplies across 
Germany over her railroads and sending them out 
from Bremen and Hamburg, or else participating 
in the process of handling Russian commerce indi- 
rectly through her representation in transportation 
and shipping enterprises in other countries, including 
those of the Allies. Germany, therefore, dominated 
Russia economically in vital ways, geographically 
and industrially. 

A third inevitability was that German technical 
experts and managers should be introduced into 
Russia for the development of Russian industry 
along modern lines. The dependence of Russia upon 
Germany scientifically and in matters of education 
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and organization was emphasized in every possible 
way. The consequent grip of Germany upon Rus- 
sian business, banking, and manufacturing was so 
strong that many Russians came to feel that Russian 
prosperity was vitally related to it. One Russian, 
well informed along economic lines, said in con- 
versation in the middle of 1917: 

‘‘What can Russia do? After the war she will 
be forced back into the domination of Germany 
unless other nations will interest themselves to take 
the place which Germany had. There she is, right 
across our frontier, and you are far away. She 
needs what we have to exchange—our hides, grain, 
oil, and so forth—and we need the things she makes 
out of them. We like you Americans and the peo- 
ple of the other Allies better than we like the Ger- 
mans; but that does not help unless a practical 
basis of economic relationships is established. Na- 
tions are aligned with one another by mutual 
interests. One of the strongest bases of continued 
friendship with Russia in the future will be the 
development of good co-operative relations of com- 
mercial exchange. That is a problem for you and 
the Allies to solve.” 

The main reason why Russians did not like the 
Germans so well was that they took advantage of 
their favorable position to impose unfair economic 
agreements of special privilege upon Russia. The 
economic treaty concluded with Germany under 
pressure, after the Russo-Japanese War of 10904 
and the revolution of 1905, laid upon Russians a 
series of discriminatory financial and industrial con- 
ditions which deeply aroused Russian indignation. 
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This smoldered constantly, but Russians were forced 
to accept the inevitabilities of the situation. They 
submitted to the handicaps imposed by the stronger 
German Imperialism and bowed to the arrogance of 
German dictation in Russia, biding their time. 
Growing in them, however, was a determination 
to shake off the yoke when the opportunity might 
come, for deep down in the psychological nature 
of the individualistic and liberty-loving Slav are 
principles fundamentally antipathetic to the Teu- 
tonic nature. In the war their chance came; and 
whatever may be said of the aims of the Czardom 
which was the power in Russia when the war broke, 
the struggle was nevertheless a struggle for freedom 
on the part of all true Russians. This was the emo- 
tion which blazed up at first when the revolution 
gave Russian aspirations air. 

With Poland and Czecho-Slovakia established as 
independent Slavic nations, between Germany and 
Russia, the immediate Teutonic contact with the 
huge but less organized Slavic population of Russia 
is broken. This at the start affords to other nations 
a better opportunity to enter the Russian field, 
for it breaks Germany’s practical monopoly as the 
middleman for Russia’s exports and imports. Fairer 
conditions of equal opportunity are set up, which 
are to Russia’s advantage. 

Next in importance in economic relation to Rus- 
sia was Great Britain. Englishmen have been in 
Russia for a long time, not nearly so long as Ger- 
mans, but long enough to be strongly established 
in Russian business circles and to have created a 
sense of acquaintance with England and English 
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character. English machinery was in broad use in 
Russia and was coming into increasing popularity. 
English small manufactured products were also 
widely marketed. England did not attempt to 
compete in the selling of dyes and in the chemical 
and drug industries, in which Germany had a practi- 
cally. complete hold. Englishmen were, however, 
taking an active part in the development of Russian 
resources, introducing English methods and co- 
operating in directorships and practical management. 
Incidentally it is interesting to note that a fashion 
of studying the English language was developing in 
Russia just preceding the war, a movement enthusi- 
astically encouraged and fostered by Englishmen. 
English governesses and tutors were being employed 
by Russian families which had formerly had the 
customary German or French household teachers 
for their children; and interest in English literature 
and history and institutions was growing. 
Englishmen were very successful in their social 
contacts with Russians. If the haughtiness of the 
Tory type of Britishers is occasionally unbearably 
irritating and if the proverbial British reticence 
and repression often make the typical Anglo-Saxon 
apparently cold-blooded and difficult to understand, 
for more naturally expressive people such as the 
Slavs are, there is always the fact that the culti- 
vated Englishman, when he wishes to take the 
trouble, can make himself one of the most charming 
gentlemen of all civilization. In Russia he wished 
to take the trouble. He brought all his astuteness, 
all his attractiveness, all his tact and wit, to bear 
to establish sympathetic relationships with the 
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Russians; and he succeeded to a remarkable degree. 
Up to the time when the strain of the war overtaxed 
his patience with Russia in her perplexity and failure 
in the midst of her terrific revolutionary difficulties, 
he was on the best of terms with her. 

The attitude which some Englishmen took toward 
Russia after the growing confusion of the revolu- 
tion, which signified the inevitable end of her use- 
fulness as an ally in the fight against Germany, 
is a factor which will count against English popu- 
larity in the near future, unless it is retrieved by 
action which will recreate confidence. England 
was very heavily committed in Russia, not only 
in interests in Russian industries, but also in loans 
made for the purposes of the war. On the part of 
many Russians, during the revolution, there was a 
growing disposition to attribute to England a greater 
interest in the security of British financial invest- 
ments in Russia’s future than in Russia’s own 
evolution and progress as a nation struggling for a 
new order of life. There was a tendency to resent 
a certain peremptory tone in English dealings with 
Russians, as if Russia were merely a debtor with 
obligations to England which had to be met rather 
than an ally and comrade in difficulty who deserved 
co-operation. There was suspicion of a British 
inclination to interfere in Russian internal affairs 
in order to produce a firm government regardless 
of its character, which could guarantee payment on 
British liabilities. This impression that British 
policy toward Revolutionary Russia was dominated 
by financial interest will have to be offset by English- 
men in action in the years of reconstruction, 
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France is, of course, a traditional friend of Russia, 
despite the Napoleonic invasion of Russian territory. 
That excursion into Russia ended so disastrously 
for the French military dictator that Russians could 
not have any very strong feeling about it. The 
French Revolution was always the model for the 
revolutionists of Russia. The leaders had an 
incurable habit of comparing themselves and other 
revolutionary personalities to the prominent leaders 
of the French movement of liberation. The French 
‘‘Marseillaise’’ was the hymn of the Russian revolu- 
tion, played for processions and at public gatherings 
and in theaters, honored by the people standing, as 
Americans stand for ‘‘The Star-spangled Banner,” 
and applauded with wild cheers. It was as risky 
not to rise for the ‘‘Marseillaise’”’ in Petrograd or 
Moscow in the early days of the revolution as it 
was not to rise for the rendering of the national 
anthem in Washington or New York in the first 
days of the war. 

French, also, was the official language of the court 
for a long time, and was the speech for ordinary 
social intercourse among the educated classes. They 
used this foreign language, for one reason, in order 
that their servants and peasants, whom they regarded 
as mere underlings, should not understand them. 
Because Russian was the language of the masses, 
there actually came a period when it was the custom 
and fashion for the members of court and official 
circles and of the intelligentsia not to speak 
Russian at all, except to give orders to inferiors. 
It was regarded as vulgar, the language of the mob. 
To such an extent did artificiality and the corruption 
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of Russian nationality go in Russia under the influ- 
ence of the aristocratic régime. 

France, also, is very deeply involved financially 
in Russia. Her holdings of Russian railway bonds 
and state securities render the revitalization of the 
Russian financial system a matter of vital interest to 
France in her struggle to recoup the damage and 
losses of the war and to recover from business and 
industrial paralysis. French governmental diplo- 
macy, even more than British, therefore, was con- 
cerned with the issue of the Russian revolution as 
it affected the liabilities which France had in Russia 
and the responsibilities which the French government 
had toward French investors in Russian promises to 
pay. France, moreover, was suffering in intimate 
ways from the prolongation of the war more deeply 
than any other country; and Frenchmen could not 
conceal their bitter disappointment and chagrin 
over the way events went in Russia. They allowed 
this painful feeling to flash out in expressions of 
sharp resentment against Russians and of caustic 
criticism of the Russian conduct of affairs. All of 
this was entirely natural; but it produced in Rus- 
sians a sense that the French policy toward Russia 
in revolution, like the English, was characterized 
rather by severe insistence upon the performance of 
obligations, regardless of obstacles, than by per- 
ception of the difficulties and by desire to assist. 
There was the same sense which affected feeling 
toward the British, that the French might be willing 
to countenance the creation even of a reactionary 
régime if it safeguarded payment of interest and 
principal on liabilities. Recognizing the complete 
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justice of a claim for guarantee of such payment, 
Russian liberals interested in the ideals of the revolu- 
tion could not condone an attitude characterized 
by such considerations at a time when Russia was 
in the midst of a social crisis which had shaken her 
strength to the very heart. 

Japan is not so heavily involved financially in 
Russia as Great Britain and France; but she is 
actively interested in the development of commercial 
relations with the Russians, and especially in 
Siberia as a future market. Japanese financial 
agents have been energetically buying up interests 
and rights in enterprises of all sorts, present and 
prospective, in eastern Siberia. How far Japanese 
economic activity might extend is a question; but 
it is certain that Japanese competitors will be 
jealous of the rivalry of representatives of other 
nations in this Far Eastern field which they regard 
as their own. 

The Japanese face one serious handicap in the 
existence of a strong feeling against them as a result 
of the Russo-Japanese War, in which Russia was 
defeated. The war was not at all popular among 
Russians, as a war; but none the less they did not 
relish being beaten by a much smaller nation like 
the Japanese. The resentment against Japanese, 
on the part of the rank and file of Russians, is one 
of the most noticeable features of the political and 
psychological situation in the Far Eastern Russian 
territories. Japanese merchants will consequently 
have difficulty in their practical, every-day dealings 
with the Russians. They will face a subtle antag- 
onism which will take forms very hard to combat 
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and overcome. The problem will be one which will 
call for all of the Japanese sagacity and suavity and 
endless patient persistence. 

Another condition limiting the scope of Jap- 
anese economic activity in Russia is the natural 
character of Japan and the forms of Japanese indus- 
try. Japanese agriculture has no relation to the 
agriculture of Russia. Japanese rice can be sold 
in Russia; but Russia has no rice-culture of her own 
and the Japanese rice-grower cannot co-operate 
with the Russians in the solution of their agricultural 
problems. Japan does not produce the types of 
agricultural machinery and general farm equipment 
which Russians need. She has not the raw material 
to furnish Russia with structural iron and steel. 
Her sphere is rather that of the marketing of small 
manufactured articles and of fabrics. Her main 
interest in Russia is as a source of raw supplies 
for her own industries, of metals of all sorts, and of 
coal and oil and timber. 

The representatives of the Scandinavian coun- 
tries appear in Russia mainly as middlemen and 
commercial agents, and as men associated in the 
management of business. They are efficient and 
popular; and their methods are usually extremely 
open and fair and their general attitude most friendly. 

The place which Americans may take in Russia, 
among all these markedly contrasted groups, will 
depend entirely upon their own determination and 
initiative. The avenues are open. America ap- 
proaches Russia with certain disadvantages, but 
these are manifestly outweighed by her advantages. 

The first obvious disadvantage is distance. This, 
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in modern days, is a decreasing disadvantage; and 
as the Black Sea is opened up and there is free access 
to Russia through her splendid southern ports which 
are open all the year round, America will have a rea- 
sonable basis of competition with other nations in the 
matter of transportation. 

The second, more serious disadvantage is igno- 
rance, the lack of acquaintance on the part of Ameri- 
cans with Russian character and Russian conditions 
and needs, which operates to keep the two coun- 
tries apart. This is a disadvantage which it is 
distinctly the problem and interest of Americans 
to 6vercome, a problem which they should very 
quickly solve. 

With American policy toward Russia during the 
revolution there was not complete satisfaction on 
the part of Russians, any more than there was with 
the policy of other Allies. Bolshevists and their 
sympathizers naturally reviled America for not 
recognizing and aiding the Bolshevist Soviet gov- 
ernment. Anti-Bolshevists, especially the more ex- 
treme, condemned America for not giving more 
active support to the factions fighting the Bolshevist 
Red Guards, as the one great nation which seemed 
to them free to do so, and whose aid they would 
have welcomed. America has had abundant ex- 
perience of the fact that in the course of a war it 
is very uncomfortable to be a neutral, especially an 
important neutral. In the course of a civil war, in 
which sentiments are more bitter than in an inter- 
national war, because more vital and intimate 
feelings are torn and tortured, neutrals are much 
more unpopular than in any other. On the part of 
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representatives of the old governing classes there is 
a feeling that American hesitation prevented prompt 
rendering of aid to the anti-Bolshevist governments. 
This generated a general, if vague, sense of irritation. 
Wherever the representatives of such classes were in 
a position to wield power and influence there would 
be a certain amount of endeavor to discriminate 
against Americans. This is because of antagonism 
to American democratic ideals and of the feeling that 
the other Allies might have given active support and 
unqualified recognition to almost any sort of anti- 
Bolshevist factions, even monarchists restoring 
Czarism, if it had not been for a restraining American 
influence. Such reactionaries are very unlikely, 
however, to wield much real power in the new Russia 
for any important time, unless they should be sup- 
ported by foreign powers. 

Such unpopularity as Americans have to face in 
Russia, then, is of the sort which results temporarily 
from a negative instead of a positive policy. There 
is no such feeling against America as there is among 
some Russians against Great Britain and France, 
that we were interested only to see a régime created 
which would guarantee the payments on Russian 
loans. American holdings of Russian securities 
were not of sufficient bulk and importance in the 
whole mass of American financial interests to dictate 
such an attitude. There is a certain suspicion that 
Americans ate interested only in concessions and 
special privileges in the exploitation of Russian 
resources; but these can be very quickly cleared 
away in the course of open and fair and honorable 
dealings. The resentment due to a sense that 
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American policy was determined mainly by practical 
indifference to Russia will be rapidly dispersed as 
positive friendly action develops. 

Underlying all the surface feelings about America 
there has been on the part of most Russians a reali- 
zation that the policy of America toward Russia 
as a nation was a disinterested one. Whether in- 
dividual Russians liked every decision or not, there 
was gradually created an inescapable impression 
that America did not want to interfere in Russian 
internal affairs. While taking military steps dic- 
tated by the necessity of safety in the conduct of 
the war against Germany, she showed her desire to 
use her influence so far as possible toward the end 
that Russians should have a free opportunity to 
settle their own problems in their own way and to 
determine their own government and national 
destiny for the future. On the part of Russians of 
moderate and liberal opinion the conviction that 
this is true has created a tendency toward greater 
confidence in America than in any other nation. 
While they may feel that America made some mis- 
takes in policy, according to their judgment, as 
they do of other nations, and that she did not always 
realize her ideals in action, the general impression 
has been that America meant well and that her 
motives were on the whole sympathetic and sincere. 
For this general sense of confidence toward America 
Americans have to thank an administration which 
acted with caution and foresight and refused to 
allow itself to be drawn into schemes designed to 
advance the interests of factions, as distinct from 
the broad interests and rights of all the people of 
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Russia. Russians have come to look for square, 
sincere dealing from Americans. 

Fundamental American economic conditions and 
the basic Russian economic problems are similar. 
This is the great advantage which Americans have 
in entering Russia. Our Western prairies and our 
development of large-scale scientific agriculture, 
our broad plains and modernized methods of stock- 
raising, our great distances and consequent perfec- 
tion of long-haul transportation, our wide rivers 
and development of river navigation—all these 
natural conditions of American life, which are the 
basis of American practical experience, fit Ameri- 
cans to apply their knowledge in Russia and to find 
large fields of useful activity in which Russians will 
welcome them. Russians themselves feel that their 
steppes and streams and forests and tremendous 
reaches of territory make the problems of Russian 
life essentially similar to those in America. They 
consequently have a keen interest in how we have 
solved them and how our experience may be adapted 
to Russian needs. Americans have special spheres 
for service in Russia for which they are particularly 
qualified and in which they would not come into 
conflict with competitors from other nations whose 
conditions do not fit them for such service. ‘The 
first great field for Americans in Russia is that of 
organizing large-scale enterprises for the inter- 
relating of Russia’s vast expanses and for rendering 
available her rich resources. There are countless 
other lines along which American activity can branch 
to advantage; but this should be pre-eminently an 
American role. 
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Every reason for good-will, in meeting other 
nations on the field, exists. The opportunities are 
of all sorts; and the different groups, in so far as 
there is sharp rivalry, will succeed to the extent that 
they investigate and understand the demands and 
meet them effectively. It is here that America has 
been remiss, speaking generally, up to the present 
time. Despite an excellent and intelligently di- 
rected consular service, America simply did not 
concern herself about Russia. The Canadians 
are already on the ground in Siberia with a Trade 
Commission. The American War Trade Board 
sent an economic relief commission also, which made 
valuable reports to Washington. The American 
Railway Mission has been doing fundamentally 
important work in reorganizing the Trans-Siberian 
Railroad, and a Siberian-American construction 
company has recently started activities. An Ameri- 
can bank has opened a branch in Vladivostok. When 
representatives of the United States have once begun 
thus to investigate, America will begin to concern 
herself actively and will not need to be urged as the 
potentialities of Russia become apparent. In the 
period of Russia’s reconstruction a new era is opened 
for American co-operation to lay the foundations of 
future commerce and friendship. All that is needed, 
in order to secure and preserve the opportunities of 
this period, are fair offers and square dealing to 
confirm the tendency to confidence already existing, 
and American initiative and interest in realizing 
the full possibilities for constructive relationships 
with Russia in these days, so full of discouragement 
and difficulty for all Russians. 
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One of the major results of the Great War and 
the revolutions caused by it is the liberation from 
Teutonic rule or from dominant Teutonic influences, 
for self-determination and development, of the 
Slavic populations which make up one group, 
related by blood, language, and traditions, as great 
in numbers as the bulk of the other national groups 
in Europe together. The Slavs thus interrelated 
occupy a territory stretching from Vladivostok in 
the Far East to Danzig on the Baltic and to the 
shores of the Adriatic in the west, a territory com- 
prising roughly about one-sixth of the land surface 
of the globe. Among the Slavs the great Russian 
group overwhelmingly predominates. 

It is for Americans to decide, in the near future, 
what the relations of the United States of America 
to this great Slavic group in Europe are to be. 


II—RUSSIA’S IMMEDIAI'TE 
NECESSITIES 


VI 


BETTER WAYS OF TRANSPORTATION 


N ardent advocate of the theory that ‘‘trans- 

portation is civilization”’ might very fairly argue 
that Russia’s revolutionary difficulties, and all the 
results of chaos and suffering flowing from them, 
were due to Russia’s lack of adequate transport 
facilities. 

The occasion for the successful revolution against 
the Czar and his régime of March, 1917, was offered, 
in a concrete and actual form, mainly as a result 
of the failure to get adequate supplies of food and 
fuel to the cities. The consequence was discontent 
and disorders on the part of masses of the population. 
Mixed with this, of course, were great patriotic 
stirrings of dissatisfaction with the conduct of the 
war by the existing administration, and suspicions 
as to the loyalty of persons in high place, reaching 
even to the Czaritza herself as a princess of German 
blood, and therefore to the Czar, who was much 
under her influence. The hunger strikes and riots 
of great parts of the population of Petrograd, in 
February, 1917, however, offered their opportunity 
to the Russian Loyalists, who desired a new régime 
responsible to the people. This opportunity was 
hardly foreseen at the time when it actually came. 
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Hunger strikes and riots had been going on in the 
capital. At the same time the representatives of 
popular aspirations found themselves in increasing 
conflict with the Imperial bureaucrats. The fric- 
tion between the Duma and the Council of Minis- 
ters grew to such a point that the Czar issued his 
famous last ukdz, or edict, ordering the dispersal 
of the Duma. The Duma refused to disperse. 
The members of the Duma found the regiments of 
soldiers in the garrison of Petrograd coming over to 
their side and supporting them, together with the 
people, in this defiance of the Czar. The once- 
feared Cossacks went riding about the streets of the 
capital,smiling at the crowds, and the people shouted, 
‘““They are with us!”’ Then, the first Soviets of 
Workers and Soldiers’ Deputies, existing secretly 
since the unsuccessful revolution of 1905, appeared 
in action. ‘The people’s representatives assumed all 
authority. The Czar signed his abdication as 
“Ruler of All the Russias.”’ His brother, the 
Grand-Duke Mikhail, refused to accept the throne, 
willed to him by the Czar, unless tendered to him 
by the people through a constitutional convention 
elected freely by general suffrage. The first Pro- 
visional Government was formed, with Prince Lvoff, 
the president of the All-Russian Union of Zemstvos, 
as Premier. So Russia entered upon a new era—all 
as the result of a situation precipitated by some 
hunger riots which might have been avoided by an 
adequate railroad service capable of supplying the 
capital with enough food! 

This is too simple a thesis to be taken as a com- 
plete explanation of the revolution in Russia, 
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naturally; but it does reveal one of the conditions 
which caused the crisis. The downfall of the old 
régime was due largely to failure to co-ordinate 
the cities with the country. There was plenty of 
food in Russia, but the authorities failed to bring 
enough into the cities. 

Russia had not been ready to fight a modern war; 
and the strain of trying to organize the transporta- 
tion and industrial facilities of the country took too 
much attention and energy away from the supply- 
ing of the regular necessities of the population. 
Factories were remodeled for the production of 
munitions, and so the basis of exchange between 
city and country was undermined. Then, when food 
and fodder and fuel could still have been secured on 
credit or under compulsion from the country, the 
railroads of the nation were overloaded with sup- 
plies for the army at the front and there was not 
enough rolling-stock to handle supplies for the city 
populations. Added to this was an amazing amount 
of incompetence and corruption in the conduct of 
the railroads. 

The notorious incident of the train-load of artillery 
ammunition which was intended for the front and 
which arrived after some weeks in Vladivostok will 
serve as an example. 

A Russian officer, despairing of Russian affairs 
in the midst of the revolution and civil war, said 
once in conversation: 

“You go into a railroad station in America and 
ask at what time a certain train is due. The agent 
answers, ‘At thirty-three minutes past ten.’ You 
may ask, ‘Why such exactness?’ He will answer, 
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‘It’s war!’ Besides, that’s the way you do things 
in America. But you go into a railroad station in 
Russia and ask at what time a train is due. ‘We 
don’t know.’ ‘But will it come in to-day?’ ‘We 
don’t know. It may. If you want to take it, you 
had better sit down and wait. Then you will be 
sure not to miss it.’ ‘Why such uncertainty?’ 
‘It’s war!’ That’s the difference between your 
country and ours!”’ 

He was not entirely fair to his own country, of 
course; most people were not, under the exaspera- 
tions of revolutionary disorganization. Neverthe- 
less, his satirical statement will stand as an indica- 
tion of where some of the trouble lay and where 
some of the important work of the future is to be 
done. 

The first Provisional Government which came 
into power after the fall of the Czar’s régime im- 
mediately faced the same difficulty which had been 
too much for the old administration. It also failed, 
in the course of a long period of struggle and negotia- 
tions, to solve the fundamental problem of co-ordi- 
nating the cities with the country. People traveling 
out from Petrograd or Moscow would find that the 
butter and the flour and the eggs and milk and 
meat which were so dear in the capitals, and growing 
steadily dearer, could be had in the outlying towns 
and villages at comparatively low prices. The 
masses of the people in the cities knew that there 
were reserve supplies out in the country, and that if 
attention were given to the problem it ought to be 
possible to get them in. Meanwhile, purely political 
questions continued to obsess the minds of the people 
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in power, and the discussions of public policy were 
mostly around such themes. No one had time to 
take care of the fundamental needs of the popula- 
tion; and the bread-lines in the capitals lengthened. 

These same increasing lines of women and men, 
waiting with their cards to get their small portions 
of flour or sugar or fish or whatever the supplies 
might be, with their growing murmur of discontent 
as they waited in the biting early morning or the 
freezing somber evenings of the Russian winter, 
were one of the important menaces to the security 
of the Provisional Government. They furnished 
the most receptive audiences to the Bolshevist 
orators who were constantly advancing the idea of a 
separate peace as the solution of Russia’s difficulties 
and the beginning of the end of troubles and suffering 
for the people. No government which could not 
satisfy them could stay in power. They would stand 
in lines quietly for a few months longer through 
the summer and autumn, under the spell of the 
hopes of the revolution; but when winter began to 
set in again they would once more break out into 
revolts of discontent such as those which led to the 
overthrow of the Czar. That was what they did 
when the Bolshevists organized them in November. 

That was the problem which faced the Bolshevists 
as soon as they had taken the power. It was doubt- 
less the driving impulse for their policy of wholesale 
confiscation, of compulsory communism, and of 
forced labor in order to produce something as a 
basis of exchange with the peasants in the country 
for the food-supplies with which they would no 
longer part for almost worthless paper money. 
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That is the enduring problem in Russia and the 
one calling for most iramediate solution—the prob- 
lem of co-ordinating the cities with the country. 
It is the first problem which will test any government 
in power. At basis and first of all it is a problem 
of transportation. In co-operating to develop ade- 
quate transport facilities Americans have their first 
great task and opportunity in Russia. Fortunately 
it is one in which Americans are already at work. 
Other Americans in Russia will always be in the 
debt of these pioneers. 

The reorganization of the main Trans-Siberian 
Railroad line, upon which the American Engineering 
Commission has been engaged, only scratches the 
surface of railroad reorganization and development 
in Russia. New lines, connecting up old ones and 
opening up new terrtiory, are needed, and many of 
them have already been mapped out in prospect. 
The network of Russian railways was far from being 
finished and complex enough to knit the country 
together and to render its different localities readily 
accessible, one to another, and to make Russia’s 
resources both of foodstuffs and of raw material for 
industry easily available for use. Any man glancing 
at a railroad map of Russia and comparing it with a 
railroad map of America will immediately realize 
this fact in graphic terms. The full development 
of the Russian railroad system, as called for by the 
location of unexploited natural resources and by the 
necessity of an equipment sufficient to carry the 
burden of the supplies essential for the population, 
is one of the greatest enterprises of Russia’s im- 
mediate future. 
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Americans and Canadians, it has been said, know 
more about the organization of long-distance rail- 
road transportation than any other engineers in the 
world. It is the natural result of their experience 
in constructing and operating their railroads over 
great stretches of territory, through forests and over 
mountains and around lakes and across broad 
rivers, the consequence of having been forced to 
solve problems which conditions in other countries 
did not force their people to solve. Of these two, 
the Americans are the natural ones to take the lead 
in the development of Russian railroads, for they 
have by far the greater organization and experience 
behind them. They are already in the field. The 
demand for American technical skill and organizing 
ability in this sphere in Russia is certain to continue 
to be very great. Furthermore, it is probable that 
considerable numbers of Russian railroad engineers 
will want to come to America to study American 
methods, and that Russian students of railroading 
will want to come to American technical institutions 
for some part of their training, for the evolution 
of the American railroad system and its co-ordina- 
tion and record in the war are subjects of keen 
interest in Russia. There it is realized that we have 
met and overcome such difficulties as Russia still 
has ahead of her. 

The interest concerns not only American technic 
in manufacturing railroad equipment and in building 
lines, but American systems of handling and de- 
spatching trains on a completed line. This question 
of methods of train-despatching, and of teaching 
employees to understand and to perform the duties 
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involved in modernized despatching, is one of the 
main questions in the problem of rendering Russian 
railroading efficient. With an up-to-date despatch- 
ing system, the Russians could have got many times 
more out of the equipment which they had than they 
did. American railroad men in Siberia said that 
with the same amount of rolling-stock and the right 
to control it as they wished by the improved Ameri- 
can principles of train reporting and despatching 
in place of the Russian automatic system of releasing 
a brass rod in an electrical apparatus for delivery 
to the engineer of a waiting train when the track 
is clear, they could have despatched twenty trains a 
day on a line over which the Russians were sending 
two a day each way. 

Officials of the American railroad mission gave a 
most favorable report of the abilities of the Russian 
railway employees and shopmen. ‘These American 
engineers said that the Russian workmen had as 
good capacities and made as good mechanics as any 
with whom they had ever come in contact. They 
felt that the main problem was one of modernization 
of methods of management and of standards in 
dealing with employees and training skilled men. 

In many details the Russian railway system will 
have to be modernized. For instance, the coupling 
system is the old-fashioned system of link couplings, 
which have to be hooked together by men standing 
between the cars. This calls for an enormous 
amount of unnecessary labor, and also makes it 
impossible for switch-engines to handle cars with the 
rapidity made practicable with the American auto- 
matic coupling. Freight-trains in Russia run almost 
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entirely with a system of hand-brakes instead of the 
automatic air-brakes now installed on most Ameri- 
can freight-trains as well as passenger-trains. 

The Russian road-beds and bridges were of a 
splendid construction; but the rails were often light. 
Consequently, trains had to run slower; and the 
heavy, powerful locomotives familiar on American 
roads could not be used generally and regularly 
without wearing out and straining the tracks quickly. 
To meet the necessities of the future, these factors 
affecting speed will have to be remedied. Russia, 
with her great levels offering perfect beds for the 
building of long straight lines of track, possesses 
natural conditions favoring speed in transportation. 

Railroad equipment of all sorts will have to be 
furnished to Russia in great quantities in the coming 
years, before the wear and tear on the lines during 
the war and revolution is repaired and the new lines 
are built and before Russia is able to produce her 
own railway supplies. Also, in addition to new 
cars and repair parts, most of the old cars will have 
to be completely re-equipped. The rolling-stock 
was allowed to deteriorate terribly during the revolu- 
tion. Fittings of all sorts will be in immediate 
demand. 

Soldiers began to ride free of charge in nearly 
every train shortly after the revolution; and they 
crowded the cars so that it was nearly impossible 
to get in or out. Also, they spoiled a great many of 
the cars in which they rode. The Russian peasant 
soldiers understood nothing of how to travel in 
good cars. The result was that the upholstering 
was soiled beyond renovation, and the glass was 
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broken out of the windows. Brass fittings of all 
sorts often were removed by the men and taken 
away with them to be sold in some bazaar. Fur- 
thermore, the men returning home from the front, 
not understanding anything of the running of a 
railroad, not infrequently forced train-crews to 
continue running past signals and stations, at the 
point of a bayonet or revolver, under the impression 
that all stops were merely unnecessary delays in 
their return home. In this way many collisions 
were caused and much rolling-stock was smashed 
up. Also, wrecks were common, as the revolution 
progressed, due to the deterioration of road-beds 
and equipment. Altogether, there is a tremendous 
work of reconstruction to be accomplished. 

Street railways and interurban electric lines are 
the next form of transportation which Russia needs 
to develop. This is a field almost untouched. 
Petrograd and Moscow have street railways, of 
course; and such of the larger cities as Kiev, 
Odessa, Kharkov, and so on. Kazan, a city of a 
hundred and fifty thousand on the river Volga, 
and Nizhni-Novgorod, another similar Volga city, 
have small single-track lines far from adequate 
for the needs. Most cities are absolutely without 
them. In all, between fifty and sixty have them. 
Vladivostok, in the Far East, has a small line. No 
other Siberian city has a street-car service. Such 
a thing as an interurban electric line simply does 
not exist. It is doubtful if electric-power develop- 
ment in Russia, despite its great possibilities, would 
be adequate to operate interurban-car services. 

Furthermore, street-car equipment was practi- 
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cally ruined during the revolution. The cars were 
so crowded by soldiers riding free that it was practi- 
cally impossible to force one’s way aboard. People 
jammed the platforms, rode outside on the fenders, 
and climbed on the roofs. Cars would often be seen 
visibly sagged and bent, wracked from end to end 
by the weights they were made to carry. The effect 
upon the motors, upon the whole tramway apparatus, 
can be imagined. The system will probably have 
to be built up again practically new. 

In the rebuilding of these public services, and in 
the installation of new street-railway lines in places 
which lack them completely, is one of the big oppor- 
tunities in Russia. The people are anxious for such 
conveniences, naturally; but under the circum- 
stances, their development depends mainly upon 
foreign initiative and capital. They would be the 
safest sort of security in the world as investments, 
based upon the credit of municipalities and upon an 
unquestionable, pressing demand for service. 

The use of automobiles and of automobile trucks 
is still at its beginning in Russia. Naturally, under 
the oppression and heavy taxation of the old régime, 
the rank and file of the common people were not in 
a position to own and run automobiles—even if they 
could have understood how. The general use of 
motor-cars is as yet a matter for the future; but 
there are still wide uses to which machines, especially 
delivery cars and trucks, could rapidly be put, 
uses in which existing associations would be ready 
to employ them. The agencies handling the farm 
products from the villages, relaying them to the 
railroads for transportation to the cities, would find 
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considerable use for motor-trucks and would be 
able to buy them, if the ways in which such trucks 
are used in American communities were pointed out. 
Trucks for hauling heavy loads in city streets and 
for delivering mail and parcels and general utility 
service in and around industrial plants would have 
a wide market. Taxicabs and motor-buses have 
hardly begun to be used. All of these are points at 
which American types of equipment would fit 
Russian needs. 

The whole question of modern motor transports 
brings up the matter of street paving and of roads. 
There are practically no paved streets in Russia. 
There are some in Petrograd and Moscow, of course, 
pretty badly out of repair by now. The greater part 
even of Petrograd, however, is paved with wooden 
blocks, constantly wearing out. There is also con- 
siderable cobblestone and flat-stone paving, espe- 
cially in Moscow. ‘These are the customary types 
of paving in the smaller cities, where there is any 
paving at all. Asphalt pavements are practically 
unknown in Russia, speaking generally, although 
Russia has asphalt resources. There are literally 
thousands of acres of city streets to be paved or 
macadamized by whoever will undertake the work. 
Here, once again, the practical initiative will prob- 
ably have to come from outside Russia if much 
is to be done in the near future. 

In the matter of roads outside the cities, the same 
sort of opportunity is presented. It is an important 
part of the question of transportation. Russia has a 
large system of post-roads as a major element in her 
scheme of communications. These roads were the 
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network which bound Russia together. Their main- 
tenance was either the affair of the government or of 
the Zemstvo Unions. The typical Russian road is 
the ordinary dirt road. Russia needs a ‘‘good roads”’ 
movement as badly as any nation on earth. 

The building of good macadam roads, the laying 
of foundations and the employment of steam-rollers 
to harden and set a smooth road-bed, the uses of 
petroleum and tar in treating roads in order to do 
away with dust and to create a durable surface— 
all these are practically new lessons for Russians 
at large. Concrete road-building, and the conse- 
quent advantages in the lessening of friction and 
increasing of efficiency of horses or motors and saving 
of strength or fuel, are also a closed book. An 
American motion-picture film, showing the con- 
struction of a good macadam road-bed and the laying 
of a concrete roadway, was displayed in Siberia 
during the past winter as a part of the campaign of 
the Russian Division of the American Government 
Committee on Public Information. It was watched 
with the greatest interest, and caused much com- 
ment, especially among peasant spectators. 

“That is what we want in Russia,’ they said. 
‘‘That is the sort of thing we must learn to do. 
Then we shall have a better life.”’ 

Americans have had considerable experience re- 
cently in the course of a conscious movement for 
better roads for the nation. ‘This is all experience 
which applies in Russia; and Americans who will 
make it available in Russia will not only find it 
profitable to themselves, but will confer consider- 
able benefits upon Russia for the future. 
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Finally, in Russia’s system of transportation and 
communication there are her canals. Inland water- 
ways were an important factor in the interrelation 
of Russia. She made use not only of her great 
rivers, but linked them up by canals to her lakes 
and connected them with her cities for transporta- 
tion of fuel and bulky supplies. From the river 
Neva at Petrograd it is possible to go through Lake 
Ladoga and out by canals into the upper reaches 
of the river Volga and thus south to the Caspian 
Sea. In fact, this was one way of escape which the 
Allied embassies planned in Petrograd in the autumn 
of 1917, when there was a question whether the 
Germans might advance and take the city. They 
all had small steamers chartered, which they kept 
anchored out in the stream with steam up constantly, 
conveniently ready to start at a moment’s notice. 
Members of the Allied colonies took turns going 
down aboard them and standing guard, although they 
usually spoke no Russian and the Russian crews 
could have taken them anywhere without the 
“‘guards”’ being able to find out why it was being 
done. It was all supposed to be very quietly 
organized; and of course every one knew about it 
and it was one of the amusing public secrets of 
Petrograd in an otherwise somewhat depressing 
time. These reassuring guaranties of escape stayed 
ready in the river until the winter came and froze 
them all up in the ice. 

Such canal connections as this from Petrograd 
to the Caspian are common in Russia; and barge 
transportation on these canals is one of the im- 
portant ways of bringing supplies into the cities. 
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The barges are often hauled, however, by horses 
or by hand. Americans who have seen reproduc- 
tions of the well-known Russian painting of a gang 
of men hauling a barge on the Volga will realize 
what this means. Recently motor power has been 
replacing this system of barge-hauling; but there 
is still much room for its development. 

The river steamers of Russia and Siberia were 
splendid craft, especially the Volga River steamers. 
They compared very favorably with our own Missis- 
sippi River boats. Like everything else, however, 
they deteriorated badly in the course of the revolu- 
tion and will have to be repaired or replaced. 
Many of these boats are of American type and 
origin. In traveling on the river Volga, this fact is 
strikingly presented to an American when a boat 
of the ‘‘Kompania Russ”’ is passed and he perhaps 
recognizes with a shock the name Alabama or Mis- 
sourt painted on the sides of the paddle-box in Rus- 
sian letters! There is need for more steamers on 
the Russian rivers, especially in Siberia, and there 
would be a particular opportunity for the smaller 
light-draft passenger-boats to ply the narrower and 
shallower streams, like the Selenga, which runs down 
to Verkhne-Udinsk from the Mongolian border. 
There is a service on this particular stream; but 
the boats are old and out of repair and one is very 
small. This enterprise of inland waterway naviga- 
tion is one in which American companies should be 
able to compete successfully, with the experience 
which they have in the navigation of similar streams 
and in the construction of canals and of lock systems 
in the United States. . 
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Whether Russia will begin to build a merchant 
marine or not is a question for a somewhat more 
removed future. Before the war she depended 
almost entirely upon foreign nations for the ship- 
ment of her goods and the importation of products. 
She got this service mainly through Germany, across 
the European frontier, and secondly through Great 
Britain. Russians were feeling the disadvantages of 
this state of affairs when the war broke, and during 
the war considerable discussion was carried on and 
many articles were published about the necessity 
of a commercial fleet. Among the nations playing a 
part in international trade, Russia, in proportion 
to her huge population, and with her bulk exports 
of wheat and hides and timber, stood last in the 
amount of tonnage at her disposal. In any state of 
international affairs which gave to Russia a freer 
access to the open sea, through the Dardanelles, 
there would undoubtedly be a revival of the move- 
ment for development of an adequate merchant 
marine as soon as Russia had energy and capital 
enough to compass it. This is the final question 
for Russia in all of her problems of transportation— 
the question of contact with the outside world and 
of being able to handle her own products in overseas 
transportation and to bring back her own imports, 
landing them in Russian ports. 

Russia has almost unlimited material for the 
building of wooden fleets, and enough iron ore to 
provide her with plenty of steel ships also. Ameri- 
can records in ship-building, described in the Ameri- 
can propaganda throughout Russia, have awakened 
a wide-spread interest. There is more than a pos- 
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sibility that Russians will want to know more about 
fabricating shipyards and about automatic riveters, 
and how to put modern principles in operation in 
the construction of ships to free Russia from de- 
pendence upon other nations in this important 
service. The improvement of dockage facilities, 
and the installation of modern large-capacity load- 
ing and unloading machinery for handling ship 
cargoes, will also be an important concern in the 
development of Russian commerce. Russian ports 
are usually ill equipped in this respect as a result 
of the predominance of importation by land through 
the frontier from Germany. 

There is a significant opportunity for a use of 
part of the new American merchant marine in 
handling some of the export and import trade of 
which the former carriers of the bulk of Russia’s 
supplies will be unable to take care. This establish- 
ment of direct relationships and services between 
Russian and American ports would be a most im- 
portant part of the whole enterprise of encouraging 
new contacts between the peoples of these two 
nations. 

The theory that ‘‘transportation is civilization” 
was mentioned in beginning the discussion of Rus- 
sia’s most pressing problem. Probably a better 
way to phrase it would be to say that ‘‘communica- 
tions are civilization.’’ That is the word which the 
Russians use to designate their ministry which has 
charge of the railroads and of the postal and tele- 
graph and telephone services as well. They call 
it the ‘‘Ministry of Ways of Communication.”’ All 
of these so closely interrelated services are under it, 
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and it has in its hands the outlining of the policies 
and general direction and control. All of these 
services will have to be extended. It will be one 
of the busiest and most important ministries in 
Russia in the years of reconstruction to come. 
Civilization is not actually or only communica- 
tion, of course. Itis what is communicated. It is 
an enlightened attitude toward life, toward one’s 
self, and toward other people and other nations 
in the world. It is a spirit, not a mechanism nor a 
system. To possess all the mechanical appliances 
and industrial and transportation facilities imagin- 
able is not necessarily to be civilized, certain highly 
organized nations recently gave to the world unfor- 
getable proof. Nevertheless, real civilization, a 
really enlightened attitude toward life, does depend 
to a very considerable degree upon improved ways 
of communication. All of the means of transmitting 
information and of exchanging commodities and 
of coming into contact with other people and nations 
are just so many agencies for spreading knowledge, 
creating understanding and acquaintance, destroy- 
ing misconceptions and antagonisms, and fostering 
confidence and friendship. In this sense there is 
no way in which America can help Russia better 
than in helping her in the endeavor to develop 
better ways of transportation and more adequate 
means of communication. In this way Russia will 
not only come to a completer comprehension of 
herself and to a more perfect co-ordination of her 
own powers and faculties and utilization of all her 
resources; she will also enter into a closer co-opera- 
tion and communion with the rest of the nations 
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of the world, learn to understand them and her 
relation to them, and take her place as one of the 
most richly endowed and most finely contributive 
among them all. This is a service to Russia and 
to the cause of international friendship which 
Americans are supremely qualified by experience 
to perform. 


VII 
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USSIA’S central need is for more creative indus- 
try. Potentially, Russia is one of the most 
productive nations of the world. Actually, she is 
very far behind other nations in development. She 
possesses in abundance all of the raw materials for 
the varied types of industrial production, but she 
has not been able to use them fully and well. Her 
first needs are more motive power and machinery 
to work her resources. 

Russia was a considerable exporter of iron ore, 
up to the war, most of it going to Germany; and 
the Russian ores, especially from south Russia, 
were of very high quality. The utilization of these 
resources was, however, far below possibilities. 
Coal Russia also possesses in great quantity, her 
estimated reserves of anthracite being greatly in 
excess of those of Great Britain or of the United 
States. In output she ranked sixth. Nevertheless, 
the astonishingly rapid increase of her coal pro- 
duction in the past half-century indicates the place 
which she might take. In that period her coal 
output has been estimated to have increased eighty- 
fold. At the same time many of her best coal 
deposits, particularly in Siberia, where coal-veins 
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lie on the surface in places, were practically un- 
touched. 

In the production of machinery Russia was far 
from being able to meet her own needs, except in 
the field of railroad equipment. Even in this field 
she could not meet unusual demands, such as those 
of the war, without recourse to purchases in other 
countries. In the textile industries Russia was also 
backward, although she had important and growing 
cotton and woolen and silk industries. The actual 
present state of these industries, after the war and 
revolution, is impossible to show; but it can be as- 
sumed that a great many of them will have to be recon- 
stituted from the ground up or largely re-equipped. 

In the development of power Russia was also far 
short of capacity, especially in the utilization of 
her streams for hydro-electric power installation. 
Many of her streams, especially in the more irregular 
and elevated sections such as the Ural Mountain 
region and the mountainous parts of Siberia from 
Irkutsk and Lake Baikal east, where there would 
be sufficient fall to secure a good head of water, 
offer excellent opportunities for electric-power plants. 
More power for industry is a first necessity. 

All of these are fields of large-scale enterprise in 
which America is fitted to compete. The demands 
for the various types of equipment involved, for 
mechanical and electrical engineering industries, 
open up a future of a scope which it would be diffi- 
cult to estimate. In mining, also, to render avail- 
able Russia’s rich supplies of nearly all of the 
precious and industrial metals, there are tremendous 


pieces of work to be accomplished. 
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The supplying of machinery for all of these enter- 
prises in Russia will depend, to a large extent, of 
course, upon the import duties which may be im- 
posed and which it is impossible to predict. It is 
improbable, however, that Russia will impose pro- 
hibitive rates upon machinery, for she will not 
wish to hamper the development of her own indus- 
tries in this way, not being in a position to produce 
for herself the equipment which she needs. She 
will rather be inclined to put her duties upon com- 
pleted products and manufactured articles and 
textiles of all sorts, in the effort to encourage the 
revival of her own industries in the period of recon- 
struction, at the same time offering inducements to 
the engineering firms of other nations to send equip- 
ment to Russia and to co-operate with Russian firms 
in the development of Russian plants capable of 
turning out such equipment. In such association 
with Russian engineers in the future will be one of 
the big opportunities for foreign engineers interested 
in Russia. The formation of a Siberian-American 
Engineering and Construction Corporation, with 
both Russians and Americans participating in the 
enterprise, is one indication of the type of relations 
to be developed. The Russians will be found very 
ready to associate themselves with American capital 
and American organizing ability in undertaking 
new - plans. 

The short-sighted policies of the old régime in 
Russia were responsible mainly for the unbalanced 
development of Russian industry in the past, as 
they were for most of the rest of Russia’s misfortunes. 
The state of the general manufacturing industries 
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is an example of this influence. Beable’s Commercial 
Russia makes this point. The government inter- 
ested itself to establish such factories as were neces- 
sary to supply its state demands. That is to say, 
it concerned itself with the encouragement of enter- 
prises which would be able to meet the needs of 
the Russian state railways and of the Russian 
War and Naval Ministries so far as possible. It 
promised state support and important state con- 
tracts at high prices to concerns able to take the 
government’s orders. Capitalists and engineers, 
therefore, interested themselves mainly in the de- 
velopment of plants to do these types of work. 
The machinery industry generally remained in an 
extremely backward condition. 

Russians were conscious of this shortcoming in 
their economic development and were beginning to 
interest themselves actively to remedy it before the 
war, which temporarily diverted all of Russia’s 
industrial energies into the production of war sup- 
plies. As the period of confusion passes, and she 
returns to a normal peace basis, Russia will turn her 
attention consciously to the development of a bal- 
anced system of industries of her own. 

Before the war Germany had by far the greater 
share of Russia’s trade in machinery of all sorts, 
as well as of accessories and fittings and manufactured 
products. She had the lead especially in the chemi- 
cal industry and in the furnishing of electrical sup- 
plies. All over Russia such goods were likely to be 
German about twice out of three times. Switzer- 
land, and the Scandinavian countries, Sweden and 
Denmark, also played an important réle in the 
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furnishing of such equipment, holding their own 
with England and America. Germany, however, 
was concentrating more and more of her attention 
upon Russia, and increasing her exports of machinery 
to Russia over those to any other country. The 
consequence was that, in addition to becoming 
gradually dependent upon Germany for equipment 
and repair parts, Russia was more and more closely 
linked up with Germany through the introduction 
of German experts and mechanics to supervise the 
installation and operation of specialized German 
machines. 

The outbreak of the war and closing of direct 
ways of access to the Russian market to Germany 
opened up to the Allies and America new fields in 
the filling of these demands now left uncovered. 
Germany continued to do considerable business in 
Russia indirectly, through affiliations and branches 
in the Scandinavian countries under Scandinavian 
names and management; but still the great market 
was left practically open. American firms have 
interested themselves to some extent; but the mar- 
ket has not begun to be touched, and during the 
revolution it has, of course, been impossible to 
accomplish anything. The whole field remains, 
with the deterioration due to inaccessibility of repair 
and replacement parts added. In electrical machin- 
ery especially, America has a big opportunity in 

view of the fact that the electrical industry, com- 
paratively speaking, is not so highly developed in 
many other countries. 

In the building of modern industrial plants and 
the development of structural iron and steel indus- 
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tries for this purpose Russia has great tasks ahead 
of her. Before she can begin to solve her pressing 
problem of manufacturing power she must be able 
to create the buildings to house power machinery. 
The study of American methods and principles in 
this field will increase greatly, especially in view 
of America’s advancement in the development and 
use of hydro-electric power for manufacturing pur- 
poses. The improved American principles of manu- 
facturing and power-plant construction should find 
wide application in Russia in years to come. The 
field offers many lines of practically new endeavor 
in Russia for Americans who will join with Russians 
in fostering such enterprise. The iron and steel 
parts for buildings can be made within the country 
itself cheaply. 

In the installation of power plants American 
technical advice and experience will be in great 
demand. Russian students are beginning to come 
to America in increasing numbers for such training. 
American engineers who would go to Russia, to 
join in the actual work of developing power resources 
on the ground, would find openings in all directions. 
What the Russians want for industrial development 
more than anything else is co-operation in training 
young engineers and mechanics in the operation of 
such plants and modern industries. This has been 
a field which German, English, and Scandinavian 
experts have to a great extent monopolized; but 
it is a field which is destined to broaden greatly in 
the near future. When, in connection with this, 
there is taken into consideration the fact that for 
three years technical education has been more or 
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less interrupted, that many of the students were 
lost in the war, and that others were killed in the 
course of the revolution and civil war, the conclu- 
sions are apparent. Russia has not only to create 
the physical equipment for the production of indus- 
trial power, but she has also to recreate a body of 
technical experts capable of operating such an 
equipment. All of these facts simply mean that 
co-operation from outside is essential to her success. 

The extent to which American machinery may 
be introduced and used in Russia will bear a 
direct ratio to the extent to which American pro- 
ducers may be ready to send their own experts 
and mechanics to demonstrate machinery and to 
supervise its installation and train Russian work- 
men in its operation. Other nations have done this, 
Germany and England especially; and such com- 
mercial service will give them a definite advantage 
if American machinery firms are not willing to meet 
the competition. The question of credit will also 
affect American business. Russians have been ac- 
customed to fairly long-term credit, especially on 
contracts involving large sums such as contracts 
for power and industrial machinery. Willingness 
to meet these conditions, realizing Russia’s particu- 
lar difficulties in the reconstruction period, will 
have much to do with the basis of relationships 
which Americans may be able to establish in Russia 
for the future. 

The subject of mining in Russia demands atten- 
tion, for, together with her problem of developing 
adequate sources of manufacturing power is her 
problem of getting her raw material fo> industry 
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out of the ground for use. Russia already has 
important and well-worked mines, those of the 
Donetz Basin and Krivoi-Rog districts and in the 
Ural Mountains in European Russia, and those in 
the Kusnetzk district and at Cheremkhovo and 
Suchan in Siberia being the best known. ‘There 
remain other great untouched districts to be opened 
up, containing all sorts of valuable metal and coal 
reserves. Russia stood first in the world in her 
resources and production of platinum, and she is 
also rich in manganese, copper, and iron, as well as 
in the precious metals, gold and silver. ‘The deposits 
of these latter metals, in the Siberian Lena River 
fields, are famous; and new discoveries have been 
made along the Amur River in the region of Bla- 
goviestchensk. The mines in the Ural Mountains 
afford great amounts of special metals used in the 
electrical industry such as wolframite, osmium, 
tantalum, and iridium; and these remarkable regions 
also yield salt, and all sorts of rare and precious 
stones for the arts. In Siberia also there are im- 
portant salt-mines to be developed in the near 
future. The Caucasus Mountain district has been 
opened up for mining somewhat; but its varied 
resources are known to be far in advance of the 
development. It is here that Russia’s most im- 
portant lead-mines have been found. 

The application of modern methods to the mining 
and smelting of ores is one of the next steps impera- 
tive to bring Russian production up to what her 
resources should make it. In this field there is a 
great future for the application of American skill 
and technical knowledge. Englishmen have had 
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a great deal to do with the advances which Russia 
has made in this sphere. They were associated 
with Russians in the early development of the great 
coal and iron mines in the south of Russia. They 
also took an important part in the opening up of 
the famous Baku oil-fields, one of the great units 
in the world’s resources of petroleum and the various 
products refined from petroleum. The investment 
of British capital and the employment of British 
ability in the organization of Anglo-Russian com- 
panies for enterprise in these fields had a significant 
influence in Russia’s economic evolution. There 
are still great fields to be investigated and developed, 
especially in Siberia, where the possibilities have 
hardly begun to be known; and in them Americans 
should easily find a place. The Russians look for 
American enterprise in the various mining industries 
in Siberia and European Russia, and would welcome 
it, knowing of the efficient American development of 
similar resources on the American continent. They 
know that the fullest possible realization of the 
possibilities of the metallurgical industries is essen- 
tial in Russia’s period of new construction and pros- 
perity in her new era. In the organization of such 
basic broad-scale undertakings is exactly the sphere 
in which typical American technical abilities come 
into play. They are the fundamental services 
which must be brought into efficient operation in the 
reconstitution of Russia’s practical daily life, and 
they offer distinctive opportunities for the exercise 
of American talents and the application of specific 
American experience. 

In the textile industries Russia represents one of 
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the world’s great fields for development. Up to the 
war she was expanding her own textile industry 
rapidly to meet the demands for fabrics of all sorts. 
With cotton from Turkestan and Persia directly 
available, Russia has the same advantages as the 
United States of America with regard to supplies 
of raw material. The Moscow cotton-mills were 
among the best in the world; and in other parts of 
central and northern Russia the industry was mak- 
ing rapid strides. Under the revolution the industry 
suffered considerable disorganization, but with the 
return of stable conditions the efforts to re-establish 
and expand it will be determined. Even after the 
revolutionary shortage is made up there will still be a 
market for foreign goods in Russia for a long time. 

In the supplying of textile machinery to enable 
Russia to build up her own industry there will be 
the greatest opportunity in connection with this 
whole branch of trade. England, which had de- 
veloped her cotton-spinning industries to the first 
rank in the world, naturally played the leading 
role in the outfitting of the first cotton-mills in 
Russia. She supplied the great bulk of all the 
cotton-spinning machinery used in Russian factories, 
and the experts, engineers, and shop foremen and 
instructors to manage them and to train Russian 
operatives. In the latter years before the war 
Germany began to cut considerably into this practi- 
cal British monopoly in Russia, to supply machinery 
successfully which would undersell the English 
machinery, and to send in German experts and 
operatives to install it and to develop relations with 
the Russians. This represented the growing strength 
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of the machinery industry in Germany, and also the 
readiness of German zepresentatives to learn the 
language of the country with which they were 
endeavoring to establish relations and to adapt 
themselves to its conditions. The Swiss also made 
successful advances upon a like basis. How far 
Americans will grasp the opportunity offered by the 
period of reconstruction and by the probable decrease 
in Germany’s ability to hold the place which she 
had won before the war will depend upon their 
realization of the probable extent of the expansion 
of this type of industry in Russia and upon their 
consequent investigation of the conditions in the 
field. The American manufacturers of textile ma- 
chinery should find an outlet here for any surplus 
products which will grow in importance. There is 
also a valuable trade with the Russian factories in all 
varieties of cotton yarns. 

Very much the same principles hold true for the 
woolen and silk as for the cotton textile industry, 
and for the factories for making products of flax and 
hemp and jute. In all of these latter, in rope-works 
and cord and twine factories and sack-making fac- 
tories, the English have had a great part in develop- 
ing plants in Russia. All of these industries have a 
good future in Russia; and the Co-operative Unions 
particularly are taking up plans for equipping plants 
of their own. In both the woolen-weaving and silk- 
weaving industries Russian production has been 
behind her market. While they have made steady 
progress, there will be a demand for considerable 
more equipment in the future before the supply 
begins to meet the demand. 
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In the making of shoes and in all sorts of leather- 
working trades the demand for machinery and tools 
will be tremendous. Russia’s shoe-stores were left 
bare by the war and revolution. There will be an 
almost inexhaustible market at first for boots and 
shoes of all kinds, and a demand for shoe-manu- 
facturing machinery to equip factories in Russia. 
The Russian peasants, when they wear leather foot- 
wear at all, ordinarily wear sapogi, or heavy knee 
boots, of course; but the habit of wearing ordinary 
shoes of the European or American type has been 
spreading rapidly in Russia. In the cities such foot- 
wear is the rule; and its use is much more common 
in the small towns. American boots and shoes have 
commanded an appreciative market for some years 
in Russia. This means that there should be an 
excellent opportunity for the introduction of Ameri- 
can shoe machinery in Russia, both for making the 
cheaper fancy styles of shoes which the common 
people prefer and for the better models and grades 
bought in the large cities. The equipping of this 
industry in Russia is certain to be one of the great 
enterprises of the future, as is also the installation 
of modern tanneries and the encouragement of 
improved methods in the working up of Russia’s 
great supplies of raw hides into good leather. Amer- 
icans already had the field for the manufacture and 
marketing of rubber overshoes and boots in Russia 
before the war, and doubtless will hold it. 

The Russian chemical industry, always backward 
in view of Russia’s convenient source of chemical 
products in Germany, received an impetus as a 
result of the war. Factories for the production of 
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fertilizers and phosphates were started, and for 
making medical supplies, celluloid, and various 
synthetic products for industrial purposes. Deposits 
of industrial chemicals such as saltpeter, sulphur, 
and pyrites began to be investigated with a purpose 
of development. Activity of this sort was dis- 
organized largely by the course of the revolution, 
and will have to be resumed more or less from the 
start. Such enterprises were always hampered by 
the lack of machinery and appliances to carry 
through chemical processes. 

The manufacture of cement is another industry 
which was making noticeable strides in Russia; and 
the use of cement and of concrete for bridges and 
culverts and for all sorts of construction work is 
certain to increase largely in Russia in the future. 
It offers many possibilities of which the Russians 
have only begun to take notice, although some of 
their finest railroad-bridge work has employed these 
materials. The demand for machinery for making 
cement and concrete will be a very large one. This 
is a market to which American firms should be 
especially well able to appeal, for Americans have 
had more experience with concrete construction 
and made more experiments and improvements in 
it than any other one nation, and America’s bold 
innovation in the building of concrete ships during 
the war caused interested comment in Russia. 
American producers of machinery for making these 
materials will receive attention, if they begin to 
present in Russia the story of the increasing uses 
which Americans have found for them: 

All of these are practical suggestions of lines of 
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investigation for American firms interested in the 
possibilities of entering into business in Russia. The 
intention has not been to give statistical statements 
and tables of comparative figures, although pages 
of them could be quoted for the different types of 
industry. The published statistics on many lines 
of industry in Russia were often more or less un- 
certain; and, after the turmoil of the past two or 
three years, the only sort of specific information, 
of a statistical kind, which is worth much is new 
information based upon fresh investigation and 
upon the reports of such Russian economic agencies 
as the Co-operative Unions, which have been in 
direct contact with the conditions and have a basis 
of knowledge of what they are now, and such Rus- 
sian financial institutions and industrial concerns 
as were not completely disorganized and thrown 
out of business or confiscated by the Bolshevists, 
or else have succeeded in resuming activities to 
some extent since then. The only reliable figures on 
Russia for the present and future will be those which 
consular agents and commercial representatives are 
able to assemble as normal relationships are resumed 
and it becomes apparent just how much damage 
industry has suffered and how much the accounts of 
deterioration may have been exaggerated. The pur- 
pose of this discussion is simply to indicate the scope 
and significance of the new fields opened up in 
Russia by the changes of war and revolution, and 
the places and lines in which American initiative 
may be expected to bring results. 

In the past, because of the conditions affecting 
commerce in Russia, particularly the desire for 
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long-term credits and for the right to make pay- 
ments by real exchange in commodities rather than 
in cash, European brokers have handled much of 
the trade of America with Russia, English and Ger- 
man and Scandinavian agents underwriting the con- 
tracts and delivering the goods, and incidentally 
reaping the main benefits to the transactions through 
being willing to meet the requirements of the cus- 
tomer. It remains to be seen whether Americans 
will continue this practice in American commerce 
with Russia in the future. Impatience with the 
Russian way of doing business and attempts to force 
the Russians to conduct their affairs in the American 
fashion will accomplish nothing but misunderstand- 
ing and will drive the Russian away to some inter- 
mediary who will make accommodations to his ways. 
Through contact, in time the Russians may appreci- 
ate the reasons for American business standards 
and come to accommodate themselves somewhat 
more to them. In the mean time, attempts to make 
Russia over in a hurry will result only in exaspera- 
tion to the person who tries it. Dealing with Russia 
is a problem for the spirit of creative patience which 
is able to grasp the potentialities of the future. 


VIII 


IMPROVED FARMING 


HE land question is the issue of most vital basic 
importance for Russia. One of the fundamental 
effects of the revolution in Russia will be a change 
in the system of agriculture and of rural husbandry 
generally. It is the change which will doubtless 
absorb the main attention of the masses of the peo- 
ple for some time to come and which will by them 
be considered the most significant.. The overthrow 
of the old régime meant, first of all, in the Russian 
peasant mind, a basic change in opportunities, rights 
for holding and tilling the soil and reaping the har- 
vest and for owning and raising animals. This 
change making the land, for which he had waited 
so long, actually the property of the man who worked 
it is one which no régime would be able to reverse. 
It is the history of such revolutions, as the case of 
France is witness, that the people, once having taken 
the land, hold it. 

Russia had a system of great estates, the property 
of the royal household, or of the nobles and churches 
or of large landowners known as pomyéstchiks, a 
system which was the heritage of feudal times. 
After the liberation of the peasant serfs in 1861 
reforms began to be introduced which made it pos- 
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sible for the peasants to acquire land; and this 
movement grew rapidly. Much of the most desir- 
able land was already held in private estates which 
were not available to the peasants, except in rare 
cases of failure and sale in which they might acquire 
a part by purchase. Peasant ownership of land 
developed under difficulties, and the poorer people 
found themselves under the necessity of hiring out 
to work the great hereditary estates in return for 
wages or a part of the produce or else in return for 
a right to work some part of the land in addition 
to that which they worked for the landlord and to 
take the full produce of this strip themselves. Under 
these conditions a profound bitterness was developed, 
as the people felt themselves expropriated and shut 
out from their natural heritage. The Russians are 
instinctively an agricultural race, loving the fields 
and forests and streams. This sense of passionate 
attachment to the land, together with the deep 
longing to possess it which was the product of their 
disinheritance in the feudal period, must be under- 
stood by any one undertaking the study of the 
problem, as a fundamental fact in the Russian char- 
acter and consciousness. 

Much of the political discussion and difference 
during the revolution centered about this problem 
of the distribution of the land. Meanwhile the 
people were settling the question practically, if not 
scientifically, by taking it. They had not the pa- 
tience to wait through all the delays in the calling 
of a constitutional convention to arrange legally 
for the transfer of the land from the estate-owners 
to the people and to provide for reasonable com- 
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pensation. Also they would not work under the 
old system. The fields had to be tilled and the 
crops sown and garnered. In their own way they 
proceeded to do it, while the politicians talked in the 
capital. When the Bolshevists seized the power they 
did not give the land to the people. They merely 
gained a certain prestige and acclaim by ratifying 
what the people had already done. In this rough 
process many injustices unquestionably were done. 
Many peasants who deserved land did not get their 
due under such a haphazard method as direct seizure 
of the land by peasant bands. Many small estate- 
owners with their families, who had not been extor- 
tionate and cruel, were left penniless and homeless 
in the chaos of the class war. The important general 
result, however, was attained. The land passed to 
the people. 

In addition to the great estates, the system of 
working the land had been by the village commune 
or obschina. ‘These communes have formed the 
center of the debate as to the future land system of 
Russia. Some Russians hold that the communal 
system represented a natural expression of the spirit 
of the Russian people, an instinctive crystallization 
of their character. Others, less mystical, hold that 
it was the result of the pressure of a policy of the old 
régime, which did not want to have the peasants 
develop as a class of independent individual farmers, 
each holding a small area of land and which conse- 
quently developed the communal village system 
and forced the peasants to conform to it. These 
seem to have a certain justification for their view 
in the fact that after the revolution the peasants 
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in some sections, in co-operation with the peasant 
soldiers returning with their equipment from the 
front during the disorganization of the old army, 
fenced off the fields of estates, which they had 
seized, with barbed wire, and dug trenches and stood 
on guard with rifles to fight off peasants from other 
villages who might want to come and take a share 
also. Others hold that the village system was 
simply the logical result of the feudal system and of 
serfdom, under which the peasants lived together in 
smaJl communities and went out from them to work 
the land of their lords. Whichever may be the 
true explanation, the fact is that the Russian system 
of agriculture differed from our American system 
obviously in this respect, that instead of a class of 
independent small farmers such as was developed 
by the pioneer settlement of America there was a 
class of peasant groups living together in villages 
and going out to work the land more or less in com- 
mon, dividing it up at regular periods by vote of the 
village directed by its council of elders. In riding 
through the Russian country one sees not the scat- 
tered farms and isolated houses of the American 
countryside, but little villages surrounded by the 
broad open fields in which the people work. 

A man, consequently, under this communal sys- 
tem, might work one strip of land one year and 
another strip of land another year. If each peasant 
were taking the products from his own strip of 
land, he might have a good or a bad crop, according 
to the strip which might be assigned to him. If 
the products were being pooled and marketed com- 


munally, his prosperity might be determined by the 
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industry or laziness of the peasant in the next strip 
or beyond. Under such a system there were great 
tendencies to lessen incentives to work, and to dis- 
couragement and mediocrity of effort in place of 
initiative. Only a very highly enlightened and 
idealistic community could perform its best service 
and produce its best work under such conditions. 
It is the opinion of many Russian agronomists and 
students of rural conditions that the backwardness 
of much of Russian agriculture was due to these 
influences. 

What form the agricultural system in Russia will 
take as a result of the revolution, in the reconstruc- 
tion period, is a question eagerly discussed. There 
are ardent advocates of the time-honored communal 
system, basing their arguments upon the instinct 
of social co-operation as the true motive in civiliza- 
tion. There are equally ardent advocates of the 
system of small individual landholdings as the best 
for stimulating the average man to effort for the 
improvement of methods and production. This is 
a question which the people are likely, as they did 
in the case of the actual appropriation of the land, 
to settle for themselves, regardless of theory. The 
opinion seems to be that, while the communal system 
will not be done away with all at once, the natural 
instinct of the peasants and the desire of each man 
for the sense of owning his own place, however small, 
will lead to the gradual transformation of the com- 
munal system into a system of small individual land- 
holdings similar to that on which American agri- 
culture was founded. No group of people seriously 
expects a return to the estate system after the 
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experiences of the past two years, for an attempt to 
reinstitute it by force would unquestionably lead to 
wild resistance on the part of the peasants. 

All of this raises the question as to what extent 
there may be developments in agricultural improve- 
ment in Russia in the near future. In the past, 
experiments in scientific agriculture were carried on 
mainly upon the great estates. There were also 
some very advanced and interesting researches on 
lands held by the church, the priests of various 
monastery farms being in touch with agricultural 
movements in other parts of the world and very 
well informed upon progress in the science of 
agronomy. Under the auspices of the more lib- 
eral and enlightened estate-owners and priests there 
was a certain amount of agricultural education 
for the benefit of the peasants. The Zemstvos and 
Co-operatives also interested themselves in such 
activities. Owing to the indifference of the old 
régime, however, which left the masses of the people 
unable to read and write, such work was attended 
with the most formidable difficulties. 

Much of this agricultural experiment work was 
swept away in the course of the revolution. The 
reactions of the peasants in different localities were 
perplexing. Reports were confused. In some places 
the peasants simply took over the equipment of the 
landlords or churches, maintaining all intact for their 
own use. In other places resentment against the 
former masters whose power had been broken, and 
sheer ignorance as to the significance of much of the 
property, led to wanton destruction of valuable 
stock and machinery. It might be supposed that a 
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peasant farmer, however uneducated, would under- 
stand the value of seeds and of animals, simply as 
a result of his own experience as a husbandman, and 
that he would preserve such things for his own 
purposes when he had the opportunity to acquire 
them. Yet there were authenticated instances of 
peasant mobs looting certain estates in which the 
individuals lost all sense of the significance of the 
agricultural property which they seized and of its 
utility in their own lives. In blind rage against 
landlords, such mobs broke up reaping and binding 
machinery, took reserves of grain and of seed to the 
rivers and dumped them in, and locked horses and 
cows in their stables and burned the stables, merely 
because this property had belonged to masters whom 
they hated. They did this in the same mood in 
which they burned books and hacked up pianos, 
because these things stood as symbols of exploitation. 

In other cases stocks of seed kept for experimental 
purposes in the production of better varieties were 
divided up and used for the year’s crop. Special 
breeding herds of cattle or horses were broken up in 
the same way, the cows being distributed among the 
peasant families according to agreement and the 
horses being put to work at the plow in the fields. 
In this way the records and the achievements of 
years of scientific effort toward improved husbandry 
were spoiled at one stroke. This was the result not 
of spite, but of ignorance. One fault of many of 
the former estate-owners was that they did not take 
the peasants into their confidence and make them 
their partners and interest them in better methods 
of farming by showing them how results could be 
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achieved and what benefits could be gained. Con- 
sequently, when the time of the revolution came, 
the peasants did not understand all this. To many 
of them, one cow or one horse was the same as 
another, provided it was a fairly good one, and one 
variety of seed was the same as another. The fact 
that the estate-owner had all these reserves did not 
suggest to them anything like a scientific reason 
for it, but merely the greediness of the master in 
wanting so much for himself. They put these 
reserves to practical uses as their experience gave 
ability to understand them. 

The consequence is that much of the advance in 
agriculture which Russia had made up to the revolu- 
tion must be discounted. The work must be begun 
again. Just how far the destruction of equipment 
and the breaking up of herds went it is impossible 
to say, for the statistics upon such subjects during 
the revolutionary period were naturally incomplete 
and unreliable. In the period of reconstruction Russia 
will have to take stock anew of her agricultural 
assets. When'the amount of inevitable deterioration 
in all sorts of farm equipment, incident to inability 
to get repair parts during the period of interruption 
of relations, is considered in addition to the amount 
of actual destruction which indubitably took place, 
it is evident what sort of demand there will be for 
agricultural equipment of all sorts. Everything, 
from the smallest farm implements up to the biggest 
of plowing and harvesting machinery, will be needed. 

The Co-operative Unions, which supply the peas- 
ant farmers with such products, are already in the 
market with requests for all kinds of farm tools and 
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equipment. In Siberia these unions were in direct 
touch with their membership regularly both before 
and after the overthrow of the Bolshevist power in 
Siberia; and only the disorganized state of the Trans- 
Siberian line, which prevented large shipments of 
goods, and the difficulty of getting credit, prevented 
them from placing orders. In Bolshevist Russia 
there was organized pressure upon the Co-operative 
Union organizations to force them into the Bol- 
shevist ranks; and in some cases unions were reor- 
ganized to make them Bolshevist and to force out 
opponents. The foreign representatives of European 
Russian Co-operatives were cut off from their home 
offices by the period of non-intercourse with Soviet 
Russia. Nevertheless, these institutions, as such, 
carry on; and they will remain in the field among 
the most important agencies ready and able to do 
business. 

The Zemstvo Unions and Chambers of Commerce 
in various localities have been discussing plans for 
agricultural education work for the people and for 
the establishment of agricultural experiment stations 
on modern lines. Any new government coming 
into a position of stable power in Russia must also 
interest itself at once in the encouragement of an 
improved agriculture as a means of raising Russia’s 
productivity up to and beyond the old level, in the 
endeavor to recoup her losses and damages and put 
her finances once again on a sound basis. All of 
these will afford reliable agencies with which to deal. 

Furthermore, various private interests and in- 
dividual agriculturists may be expected to exert 
themselves in the buying up of small holdings from 
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peasants who wish to do some other work than 
farming and are willing to sell, and to consolidate 
such holdings into larger farms for the trial and 
demonstration of modern agricultural methods. 
Such plans have been discussed among men inter- 
ested in the subject, as it is realized that a system 
based entirely upon the principle of small holdings 
could not well lead to a modernized agriculture. 
For the consistent and successful prosecution of 
agricultural experimentation it is necessary to have 
some farms of considerable size upon which large- 
scale trials of different theories can be made in the 
interest of the advance of agricultural knowledge. 
This would not mean a return to the estate system, 
in the sense of the huge estates which used to be 
characteristic of Russia, with thousands of acres 
in them and much of the estate often not under 
cultivation. It would mean simply the development 
of farms of seven hundred and fifty to a thousand 
acres upon which broad work could be accomplished. 
Such farms will also furnish one of the best markets 
for modern equipment both in buildings and in 
machinery. 

The Russian agricultural-machinery industry was 
formerly able to supply about half of the demand 
for such machinery in Russia, despite the fact that 
agricultural machinery entered Russia practically 
free of duty. During the war, however, many of 
the Russian agricultural-machinery factories were 
transformed for the manufacture of various kinds 
of war-supplies, and since then they have suffered 
the disorganization of the whole revolutionary period. 
Germany and Austria also furnished Russia with 
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steam threshing-machines and petroleum-engines; 
but these countries will be absorbed in their own: 
reorganization largely, and the Austrian production 
in particular will be reduced. English firms also 
furnished Russia such machinery for farming, as well 
as seeders and plows, and light agricultural machin- 
ery of all sorts. American harvesting machinery 
had a wide market. 

Cultivation of fields in Russia has been of a com- 
paratively simple character, the type of plow most 
in demand being a light and cheap plow for a com- 
paratively shallow furrow. Interest has been de- 
veloping, however, in the more complicated types 
of combined plows and seeders and in the use of 
gang-plows and of large disk harrows and spring- 
tooth harrows and cultivators, and of the more 
complicated types of agricultural machinery such as 
reapers and binders. ‘The latter market has in the 
main been dominated by Americans, our machinery 
for large-scale agriculture fitting conditions in Rus- 
sian fields with little change. The famous ‘‘black- 
earth”’ belts of southern and central Russia and of 
western Siberia, especially south of the Trans- 
Siberian Railroad toward the Altai Mountain region, 
compare favorably with any of the best grain-growing 
sections of America; and the increasing use upon 
them of modern machine equipment will mean 
great gains in productivity. Despite the fact that 
Russia was a great grain-exporting country in the 
past, she was far from reaching her capacity of pro- 
duction, with her rich soil; in view of her older and 
less intensive methods of cultivation as compared 
with other agricultural nations. 
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In all of his tasks, as he takes up his life in the 
new period, the Russian peasant farmer is going to 
have a great interest in the experience and methods of 
the American farmer. American large-scale cultiva- 
tion has taken a great hold upon the Russian imag- 
ination. Motion pictures of American farming 
machinery at work, and illustrations of this char- 
acter in publications, command the keenest interest 
and attention. Especially in the use of farm trac- 
tors there is interest. In the future, in Russia and 
Siberia, there will be especially a growing demand 
for a small tractor with a motor burning kerosene 
or petroleum, at a price which will put it within 
the reach of the ordinary farmer or of small associa- 
tions of farmers. The desire is particularly for a 
tractor so designed and constructed as to make it 
possible for one man to run it and do all the work. 
There will also be a demand for motor-trucks and 
delivery-wagons for farm use, as the value of such 
equipment is demonstrated; while larger associa- 
tions of farmers, through their Co-operatives, may 
undertake the purchase and combined use of the 
heavier and more expensive tractors for heavy work. 

One of the best methods for the creation of new 
standards of agriculture and of farm life and work 
in Russia, and for the introduction of American 
equipment at the same time, would be the establish- 
ment of a few model demonstration farms, one in 
each important farming region. The Russian peas- 
ant farmer has had to work so hard for what he 
has secured that he has to be shown that any pro- 
posed improvement is really practical for application 
to his conditions. He is open-minded; but there 
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is nothing he likes better than seeing just how a thing 
works and howhe could use it, before he commits him- 
self to its purchase. The operation of a few demon- 
stration farms, with the agency for equipment used 
on such farms, would do more to change Russian 
peasant thinking about improved farm methods 
than any amount of advertising and argument could 
accomplish. 

It is not only in the matter of farm machinery and 
implements, small as well as large, that America 
can co-operate with Russia in the rehabilitation and 
improvement of her agriculture. There is the great- 
est interest in American agricultural science gener- 
ally; and the establishment of an exchange of in- 
formation between our agricultural colleges and 
experiment stations and the Russian Zemstvos and 
Co-operative Unions and Peasants’ Unions would 
meet with the most cordial sort of response. Much 
of the bulletin material of the Department of Agri- 
culture could be utilized in Russia in translation, 
also. While the official propaganda of the American 
Committee on Public Information was being carried 
on in Russia and Siberia there was a wide demand 
for information of this character. The Russian 
peasants rated facts along such lines higher than 
any amount of the usual type of official propaganda, 
and it had more influence in the creation of a sense 
of confidence and friendship, as correspondence 
showed. If organizations like the National Grange 
and the Farmers’ Union would establish relations 
with the Russian Co-operative Unions through their 
representatives in the United States, to transmit 
information on the life and problems of American 
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farmers, they could not only render to the Russian 
peasant farmers in the new period a considerable 
assistance, but they could accomplish a great deal 
toward the cementing of a lasting friendship and 
mutual confidence between the peoples of Russia 
and of America. The people in Russia are eager 
for such direct contacts after having been shut away 
from the rest of the world for generations, and 
reach out for them enthusiastically when offered. 

In the whole conduct of farming, from the con- 
struction and equipment of buildings to care and 
upkeep, there is room for suggestion and co-opera- 
tion, and also in farm sanitation and in the inspection 
of milk and farm products. Most Russian peasant 
farmers have always lived in poor huts; and only 
now, in the new period, the chance will be offered 
to them to establish good farm homes. In this 
direction, descriptions and pictures of farm life in 
the United States, selected by people who under- 
stand Russian conditions and what would be appli- 
cable to life in Russia, would do much toward creating 
new standards of life on the part of the peasants and 
would open up new fields of desire and enterprise. 
The best incentive to effort and to thrift is a want 
of some kind; and the poverty of Russian peasant 
life in the past has left room for the creation of 
myriads of new wants. Simply in the practical 
lines, in the building and fitting of convenient dwell- 
ings, and the right housing of stock, there is much 
to be accomplished in education and in the supplying 
of needs. The uses of concrete in barns and out- 
houses, its value for the construction of sanitary 
cattle-stalls and for the conservation of fertilizing 
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qualities in manure, are all practically new to the 
ordinary Russian farmer. Russian houses are some- 
what different in construction from American farm- 
houses, of course, being built ordinarily in one story, 
and frequently with only one room and a loft, and 
heated by a big brick stove. However, many Ameri- 
can appliances, especially in the kitchen, would find 
ready use. 

Principles in the care of cattle, and in the inspec- 
tion and selection and breeding of stock for health 
and strength and special qualities, afford a subject 
in which the American experience will be of im- 
portance as material for consideration and experi- 
ment in Russia. Health inspection of cattle is very 
little practised, as are also pasteurization and 
sterilization of milk. These are all of importance, 
especially in Siberia where dairying is increasing 
rapidly. The use of modern machinery in this 
industry is certain to spread there, and should be a 
field for Americans. Furthermore, with an increas- 
ing production of milk in Siberia, the question of 
artificial uses of it willsoon beimportant. One ofthe 
difficulties in Russia is to create a balanced supply 
of milk all the year round; and condensed and evap- 
orated milks and milk powders are imported in 
large quantities. In the near future Russia and 
Siberia will want to develop their own factories for 
making these products to a much greater degree; and 
there will be an opportunity for the introduction 
of American machinery and the establishment of 
Russian-American plants in this important branch 
of the industry. 

After the deterioration of Russian herds of cattle 
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and horses, during the revolution, there will be a 
necessity for the introduction of new breeding-stock 
from other countries. America, whose herds are 
intact after the war, should be able to supply a 
considerable amount of such breeding-stock to 
Russia and Siberia. A similar chance is offered 
in the replenishing of Russia’s supply of seeds for 
crops of all kinds. In these matters full statistics 
are not available; but it is certain that the needs 
will be very great, and the representatives of the 
Co-operative Unions are interesting themselves in 
supplies of this sort. The demand for fertilizers 
will also represent a new market for Americans, 
for the bulk of this trade was formerly done with 
Germany. 

In atl of these fields there is opportunity not only 
for commerce, but also for the performance of ser- 
vices which will be of the utmost value in founding 
Russian-American friendship upon a firm basis for 
the future. The approach to Russia through her 
farming interests is one of the most intimate ap- 
proaches available. In this connection it is worth 
while to stress the value of developing direct rela- 
tions and exchange of experience and information 
between associations of Russian and American 
farmers. This is a form of activity to which Rus- 
sians would be particularly responsive and which 
would be of the greatest mutual value and interest. 
The Russian is characteristically an open and warm- 
hearted individual, ready to welcome advances 
when they come from people of his own kind, friends 
whom he knows he can trust. There is no person 
from whom the Russian peasant would welcome 
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advances more than from the American farmer. To 
feel that he had established relations with his 
“brother farmers in free America”? would mean the 
realization of a dream to many an isolated Russian 
peasant farmer who has heard a little of the distant 
Republic and the spirit of its life and the character 
of its people. In the years to come, when Russia 
will be solving many of America’s early problems 
after her, such associations, through their organiza- 
tions, of the farm-working masses of Russia with the 
farm-working groups of America would mean not 
only the discovery of many helpful forms of co-opera- 
tion in assisting Russia in her basic task of improv- 
ing her agriculture and in the exchange of useful 
information for America in return. It would mean 
also an incalculably valuable insurance of interna- 
tional good-will and peace, in the form of the friend- 
ship of the rank and file of the vast population of 
the new Russia. 


IX 


MODERNIZED LIVING 


EVs of the physical conditions of life in the 
Russian towns, outside the larger cities, are 
still semi-medieval. Like the backward industries 
and the undeveloped intelligences of the mass of the 
people, this state of affairs, in the circumstances 
affecting daily living, represents not the wish or 
indifference of the people, but the inertia and neglect 
of the old régime. It was content to leave many 
of its finest old cities without a water-supply or 
sanitation, so long as enough taxes were collected 
to support the life of the court and the army and 
navy. The consequence is that an indefinite amount 
of such work remains to be done in the near future, 
both in the interest of public health and of conven- 
ience. This applies not only to the cities of Siberia, 
but of European Russia as well, in the great number 
of cases. 

Orenburg, on the southeastern border of Russia, 
one of its oldest towns, which existed for centuries 
as a trading-post where the merchants of the Near 
East and of European Russia met to exchange wares, 
was without canalization up to the year 1917. Then 
a sewer system was being put in; and the work 
was being planned and supervised and done by 
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German and Austrian war prisoners from the prison- 
camp across the Ural River on the Asiatic steppe, 
as part of prison service. 

Kazan, the ancient Tatar city on the river Volga, 
another of the oldest towns of Russia, with about 
two hundred thousand inhabitants, has no sewer 
system. Instead, the antiquated device of sunken 
covered cesspools is employed. These are emptied by 
pumping their contents out intotanks on wheels, which 
are drawn by horses out through the streets of the city 
to be dumped. Most of the Russian municipalities, 
of which there are over one thousand two hundred, 
operate on this system, a system which, in addition 
to its inconvenience and annoyance, is a constant 
menace to health. Only about sixty have drainage 
systems. The capitals, of course, were more mod- 
ernized in this respect; and Vladivostok, in the 
Far East, is partly canalized, but not completely. 
This is true despite the fact that many of the cities, 
like the ones mentioned in European Russia and 
like Irkutsk and Krasnoyarsk and Novo-Nikolaevsk 
and Omsk in Siberia, are on rivers which would 
render the installation of drainage systems quite 
easy. 

This is a question which Russians will have to 
take up as soon as possible, in their endeavor to 
modernize Russia and to bring her up abreast of 
other nations in the type of life which she is able to 
offer to the rank and file of her people. The study 
of improved sanitary engineering and the con- 
struction of healthy cities is one of first importance; 
and it is one in which the American experience in 
city-building will have much value. Russia, of 
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course, does not face the question of planning and 
controlling the growth of new cities; but in this 
enterprise of bringing her old cities up to date she 
would be able to make use of many American sug- 
gestions and much American equipment. For Amer- 
ican engineering firms which can undertake the 
construction of canalization systems there is half a 
century of work. 

The same is true of the construction of water- 
supply systems for towns and cities, which goes 
together with the installation of adequate and sani- 
tary sewers. Something over two hundred Russian 
municipalities have water-supply systems. To an 
American used to running water and plenty of it 
everywhere, it is endlessly amazing to see Russians 
in the homes and hotels in provincial cities putting 
up with the use of pitchers and basins, or getting 
a thin trickle of water from the spout of a wash- 
stand with an upright tank at its back. It is a 
daily diversion in some Russian cities to see the 
water-supply being brought around in carts and 
delivered from house to house in buckets—much as 
ice is in America. The problem of fire prevention 
can be imagined. Filtration systems for cities 
and water-filters for houses, hotels, and offices need 
to be introduced, together with better water systems. 

Russians want these things as much as any other 
people. Formerly, however, only a very small pro- 
portion of the imperial revenue went to the improve- 
ment of the practical physical conditions of the peo- 
ple’s life. They would welcome any initiative which 
would begin to install these improvements. 

Electric-lighting plants have been installed also - 
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The Russians are experts at making such dwellings from the stocks of fine timber in 
their tremendous forests. 


WASHING CLOTHES THROUGH THE ICE 


Siberian peasant women at one of their daily tasks on the Angara River near Irkutsk. 
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in about two hundred cities and towns; but they are 
still usually not adequate for all the demand, and 
need to be enlarged and made more powerful. There 
is much less gas-lighting in Russia, most people 
using either electricity or lamps and candles; and 
the tendency is all toward the development of 
electric-lighting plants, skipping the intermediary 
stage of gas-lighting which most nations passed 
through before electric-lighting was available. Con- 
siderable work remains to be done in street-lighting 
all through Russia. The future demand, both for 
are-lamps and for lighting fixtures for halls and 
houses, will be an increasing one. 

Turning from these more general questions of 
large-scale work to be done in the modernizing of 
living conditions in the Russian cities and in making 
them sanitary places in which to dwell instead of 
centers, frequently, of epidemic, where it is risky 
to drink unboiled water, there are ways of private 
living in which also a great deal of modernizing 
remains to be done. The fact that there is usually 
no canalization, and so no water system, of course 
means that there is often no bath-room, such as is 
familiar in most American houses, with its porcelain 
or enameled bath-tub and its accessory shower. In 
some places, where there are tanks installed in hotels 
or houses, there are bath-rooms, but even these are 
very likely to display one of those tin-lined tubs 
of the early General Grant period, which are already 
becoming only a memory to most Americans. In 
Russia there is the most tremendous opportunity 
imaginable for the popularization of the American 
bath-room. 
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This does not mean that Russians are indifferent 
to bathing. They have simply lived under a differ- 
ent system, due to the lack of water in each house. 
When a Russian wishes to bathe he wraps up some 
soap and a towel in a piece of paper and goes off to 
the public bath. This is a large building with great 
central common rooms, and ‘also private rooms 
which can be hired for an extra price. Incidentally, 
it should be said that no traveler visiting Russia 
should miss the experience of at least one Russian 
bath. 

The process is as follows: The bather undresses 
in an outer booth assigned to him, with a sheet- 
covered couch on which he can relax after the ex- 
perience of the bath itself. He then proceeds into 
the inner rooms, which, if he takes the public bath, 
are filled with other men in various stages of being 
bathed. Through an outer washing-room he pro- 
ceeds into the steam-room. There, if it is his first 
Russian bath, he hesitates on the threshold to catch 
his breath. It is hotter than any room he had ever 
imagined. It makes him understand how a loaf 
of bread feels when it is shoved into an oven; and he 
expects to come out nicely browned. Gathering 
courage from the fact that there are various individ- 
uals within the room, all alive, he steps forward 
and lets the door swing shut behind him. Immedi- 
ately be begins to feel better. The contrast with 
the outer air is gone. 

In one corner of the room is an immense brick 
stove, with a glowing fire within it, sending out 
waves of heat. This heat permeates him slowly. 
It soaks all through him. He sees that there is, 
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beside the stove, a flight of broad wooden steps, and 
that the Russians climb up them one by one and 
sit or lie on them. Being curious, he tries it, and 
discovers that they do so because it is hotter still 
as one rises toward the ceiling, and that on the shelf 
next to the ceiling itself there is a layer of such 
intense heat, an atmosphere of such absolute tor- 
ridity, that it makes all the rest of the room seem 
cool. He gasps, and discovers that this sweltering 
air has an exhilarating quality which is like nothing 
else he has experienced. He feels expanded and 
strong. Somebody throws a basin full of water 
into the stove. The room is filled with steam. He 
finds that he is beginning to like it. He also finds 
that his heart is beating harder and harder and that 
perspiration is pouring from his whole body. 

The Russians, he observes, take a first wash-down 
in hot water in this room, using the great flat brass 
basins which lie about and drawing them steaming 
full from a tank heated by the stove. He joins 
them. There is also an attendant who, upon request, 
will come and beat a man about the body with a 
bushy switch made of bay twigs tied together. 
Some of the Russians seem to regard this as an added 
enjoyment. Some of them even bring their own 
bay switches and sit high up on the board steps, 
solemnly beating themselves over the back. The 
neophyte usually omits this part of the performance. 

When he emerges into the outer room he feels 
bathed internally throughout his whole body, as 
well as externally, as a result of his steaming in the 
hot atmosphere. He lies down on one of the benches 
of the outer room, whose warm atmosphere now 
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seems quite cool, and allows one of the attendants 
to massage him and to shampoo his head. Then 
he drapes himself in a sheet and goes out to his booth 
to lie down on his couch, completely relaxed and 
ready for sleep. The Russians spend two or three 
hours at such a bath as a matter of course. One 
comes out feeling refreshed all over and with an 
appetite clamoring for food. The process in the 
private rooms is the same, except that one misses 
the fun of watching the crowd. 

People who know Russia say that no modern 
bath-room will ever lure the Russian from his enjoy- 
ment of a Russian steam-bath. This is probably 
true, in so far as it may be assumed that in Russia 
steam-baths will always be popular despite the 
increasing installation of bath-rooms. Especially 
in the middle of a Russian winter there is a delight © 
in the Sahara-like air of the inner hot room. Never- 
theless the public bath-house system has its obvious 
disadvantages; and it is noticeable that all Rus- 
sians who can afford it have their own bath-rooms, 
equipped as well as possible. It is not too pleasant 
to have to leave one’s house and walk a mile or so to 
bathe, particularly in bad weather, even if the bath- 
house is one where soap and towels are provided 
for a price and one does not have to take a bundle 
of one’s own along. It is not pleasant to have to 
wait for a turn if one wants private rooms and they 
are all occupied for the time. The inconveniences 
of such a system would lead most Russians to install 
their own bath-rooms if the opportunity were put 
within their reach. This is something which Ameri- 
cans are especially well able to do, for there is prob- 
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ably no better bathed nation on earth than the 
American nation, and there certainly is no country 
where the convenient and sanitary and satisfying 
equipment of bath-rooms has been developed to 
such a degree. The American bath-room becomes a 
proverb even with English visitors. No American, 
accustomed to American bathing facilities, can ever 
be entirely happy in continental countries except 
in the very best of their hotels. An American in 
Russia, exasperated by the insufficient washing 
apparatus of a provincial Russian hotel room, and 
remembering the roaring hot and cold water faucets 
of his homeland, once remarked: 

“When I get back to the States the first thing 
I am going to do is to go to a hotel and engage a 
room with a bath. Then I am going into that bath- 
room and turn on both water-faucets and shave and 
wash with hot water and finish with cold. Then I 
am going to turn on both faucets in the tub and 
climb in and turn on the shower overhead and sit 
there and listen to it run!” 

Russian houses are usually heated by great tiled 
stoves set in the walls of the various rooms. ‘This 
is a very effective method of heating, for when the 
stove is adequately fired the bricks and tile become 
thoroughly heated through and send out a steady 
warmth into the room. It is a system which calls 
for a tremendous amount of fuel, however, and is 
almost as wasteful as the old-fashioned open fire- 
place, practically unknown in Russia, and much less ° 
picturesaue. Central heating systems are being 
installed more and more; and steam-heating systems 
are especially in favor for the steady degree of tem- 
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perature which they give, an essential quality in a 
heating apparatus in the middle of a Russian winter. 
In many of the typical one-story Russian houses 
hot-water and hot-air heating systems could not be 
installed; but the demand for steam-heating appa- 
ratus, both for public buildings and for homes, is 
bound to grow in Russia in years to come. 

Another line in which American enterprise ought 
to find a useful opportunity in Russia is in the con- 
struction of cheap, comfortable, small dwellings. 
The house of the’average Russian peasant is notori- 
ously a poor one. In the past he has not been able 
to build any better one; and, if he had been able, 
he hardly knew how. In some parts of Russia the 
peasant lives, it is true, in a fairly durable and com- 
fortable house, usually of one or two rooms. In the 
south of Russia, where there is stone, his house is 
sometimes a stone house. In other regions, where 
there are great forests, he has a log hut; and the 
Russians are famous axmen and build splendidly 
joined log houses. In other regions of Russia the 
peasant lives in a sod hut with a thatched roof and 
no floor. Indeed it is related that in some such 
districts the peasant builds a sod hut in the fall and 
starts building another near it the next year. When 
the warm season has developed enough life in the 
walls of the first hut, of various insect varieties, to 
make it uninhabitable, he moves over into the 
second hut and uses the sods from the first as 
peat for his fire during the winter, and builds a 
new hut on its site the next year. Into this hut 
he moves when the other one becomes uninhabit- 
able; and thus goes back and forth, year by year, 
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keeping up a sort of process of domestic perpetual 
motion. 

It is obvious that anything which would put 
reasonably cheap, comfortable dwellings within the 
reach of the Russian peasant farmers, as they begin 
to attain a greater prosperity under a fairer system 
of landholding and a better practice of agriculture, 
would be welcomed. The uses of tile and concrete 
could be developed. If Russians could be shown the 
advantages of better houses graphically and how to 
secure them, the opportunity would be grasped with 
alacrity. America has her own housing problems 
and failures; but she has had, especially in recent 
years during the war, a considerable experience in 
large-scale housing of groups of working-people 
and in the construction of simple, inexpensive, and 
yet convenient and healthy homes. The Siberian- 
American Construction Company, which has recently 
been formed, will do a great deal of this sort of work 
in the building of houses for the homeless refugee 
population in Siberia undoubtedly. The field for 
enterprise along such lines, not only in Siberia, but 
in Russia, is unlimited. 

As the conditions of living improve, the methods 
of doing the regular daily work will also need to be 
improved. One of the illustrations is of a group 
of Siberian women washing clothes through a hole 
in the ice in the Angara River near Irkutsk. Any 
one can imagine what this means in the middle of 
a Siberian winter. This system of washing clothes 
in the rivers is one which prevails throughout Russia. 
In the warmer months the banks of the river near 
any town are usually dotted with women bent over 
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this work, or else crowded together on a float pro- 
‘vided for the purpose. The clothes are pounded 
on a board or stone and then rinsed in the running 
water. This is done simply because modern appli- 
ances for washing clothes have never been introduced 
and their use is not understood. The average Rus- 
sian peasant woman never heard of a rotary clothes- 
wringer, much less of washing-machines. If she 
could be shown ways to avoid the back-breaking 
labor through which she now goes, sometimes in 
freezing cold, in order to get the family clothes 
washed, and the means for doing it could be put 
practically within her reach, it would mean the 
breaking of a new light in her life. The same prin- 
ciple would apply to every labor-saving device 
which could be brought within the reach of Russian 
home-makers. Selection of devices, in order to 
avoid those which would not be applicable under 
Russian conditions, would be important, of course, 
and should be done by some one familiar with all the 
different sorts of ways in which housework is carried 
on by the various classes in Russia. Vacuum 
cleaners, for instance, would have absolutely no use 
in the villages and smaller towns; while in the cities, 
where the houses have furnishings suited for this 
sort of cleaning apparatus, they might have wide 
use. Such appliances have been little introduced. 
American sewing-machines already dominated the 
Russian market before the war, and still will. Elec- 
tric irons, water-heaters, and cooking apparatus 
generally have been little known and used, and 
might easily find extensive acceptance. Any one 
considering the introduction of electric cooking 
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apparatus in Russia should immediately set to work 
to devise an electrically heated samovar, for that 
is the most familiar object on the Russian table. 
Tea is always made with a samovar; and few Rus- 
sian meals are considered complete without tea. 
It is true that an electrical samovar would not 
have the pleasant glow of one heated with coals; 
but, on the other hand, it is a considerable bother 
to set up and fire a charcoal samovar, so that 
the less picturesque but more convenient electrical 
samovar might easily make a place and demand 
for itself. 

Turning from the consideration of modernizing 
conditions in dwelling-houses to the question of 
improving business buildings, various points at once 
suggest themselves. The demonstration and de- 
velopment of the newer types of fire-proof construc- 
tion could be carried much farther, although ad- 
vances have already been made in this direction. 
The improved type of steel, concrete, and stone 
office-building, with all of its conveniences, is still 
comparatively rare in Russia. Petrograd and Mos- 
cow have some such structures to display; but in 
the smaller cities they are rarely seen. The con- 
struction of Russian houses and business blocks 
differs in many ways from American types of con- 
struction, however; and this would have to be taken 
into consideration by any building concern in under- 
taking to demonstrate special American methods for 
application to Russian needs. 

An immediate impression which strikes an Ameri- 
can entering Russian business buildings is the lack 
of elevators. City structures in Russia, of course, 
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like those outside of America generally, practically 
never run over six stories, or eight at the outside; 
and most of them are not over three or four. Never- 
theless, there will be a considerable demand for good 
elevators, and especially an opportunity to introduce 
the use of small, automatic elevators which passen- 
gers can operate themselves, for use in business 
blocks and apartment-houses. American elevators 
have been used to some extent in Russia; and their 
use should increase in view of their comparative 
superiority to the continental type of ‘“‘lift,’’ which 
is usually a slow and shaky affair. 

Telephones are in fairly wide use, especially in 
business offices, of course, although some still go 
without them and stick to the older methods of 
correspondence and personal calls. Russian tele- 
phone apparatus is entirely different from the 
American, the mouth-piece and ear-piece being put 
together in one device which can be held in one 
hand, leaving the other free—an arrangement con- 
siderably more convenient even than the typical 
American desk telephone. The Russian system for 
making telephone connections is greatly inferior 
in efficiency to the American switchboard system, 
however; and the effect upon the American tem- 
perament is usually apparent in the appearance of 
an American emerging from trying to make a tele- 
phone call in a Russian booth—even if he knows 
the language well. While there would be no field 
for American office and house telephone apparatus, 
there ought to be an opportunity for the introduc- 
tion of the perfected American telephone switch- 
board system which would greatly improve the 
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Russian telephone service—if the operators could be 
induced to use it. 

All of this modernization of living is summed up 
in the words health and convenience. One of the 
things which most impress the mind of an American 
entering Russia for the first time is the comparative 
inconvenience of living, outside of the first-class 
hotels. These, of course, are as comfortable as the 
good continental hotels generally; and the larger 
hotels in Petrograd or Moscow, although entirely 
different, would compare favorably in comfort and 
service with American hotels. In general, however, 
life is much less convenient in Russia than in America, 
where mechanical convenience has been brought to 
its highest point. There are many superior things 
of the mind and spirit which America might learn 
from Russian life; but in this sphere of modernizing 
living conditions and methods for health and con- 
venience America has made a progress and achieved 
results which Americans could take to Russia and 
put at the service of her people to great mutual 
benefit. 
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OPEN DOORS IN COMMERCE 


MAGINE the sensation, almost inconceivable to» 

an American accustomed to well-stocked stores, 
of walking into a shop to buy such commonplace 
things as needles or pins or thread or buttons, or 
paper and envelops or ink or pens or pencils or 
erasers, and being told in response to inquiry for any 
one of these articles: 

‘‘We haven’t any. Our stock has run out, and we 
cannot tell when we may have an opportunity to 
secure supplies.” 

That was the actual state of affairs in many 
stores throughout Russia in the latter periods of the 
revolution; indeed, it was practically the rule. 
There was still some hardware for sale, at tremen- 
dous prices; but of most of the usual commodities and 
articles of ordinary convenience there was a complete 
lack. The economic shortage did not concern 
merely articles of comparative luxury. It touched 
the very necessities of daily life and forced people 
to all sorts of makeshifts. That is the situation in 
which Russia will be in the first part of her recon- 
struction period, and the sort of market she will 
present. 

Russia never completely supplied her own needs 
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for these things, and for fabrics and small manu- 
factured goods of all kinds. In the first years fol- 
lowing her return to the pursuits of normal life 
even the industries which she had will be below their 
former capacity in production, in all probability, 
and will be far from able to meet the extraordinary 
demands of the time. Russia will need and will 
have to seek foreign supplies of all sorts, from such 
small things as needles and pins and thread up. 
Her stores will practically have to be restocked from 
other nations. 

In this connection, it is interesting to note that 
before the war Russia had in all only two or three 
large department stores. In Petrograd there were 
practically none, although the Army and Navy 
Store might be mentioned. The main store was the 
Gostinny Dvor, a sort of arcade of small shops on 
the Nevski Prospect, the most popular purchasing- 
place in the capital. In Moscow there was the ex- 
cellent modern department store of Muir & Mer- 
rilees, which was a tremendously successful English 
enterprise. There was also the large arcade of 
shops off the Red Square. In the Far East, in 
Vladivostok and in Kharbin, there are very good 
stores. In most Russian cities the system is one of 
small individual shops, some specialized, but many 
more or less heterogeneous in character. The evi- 
dence, however, in the success of the Muir & Mer- 
rilees enterprise in Moscow is that Russians would 
take very rapidly to modernized department stores 
and would patronize them quite as readily if they 
had the possibility. In the reconstruction period 
there will be an opportunity for the opening of other 
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large general department stores, of the type of the 
Moscow establishment, with branches in other 
towns. Such a demonstration of modern mer- 
chandizing methods, especially with the develop- 
ment of a mail-order branch, would be a distinctly 
new departure in Russia which should bring very 
wide response from the great population isolated 
from the adequate shopping facilities of a metropolis. 
Russia also offers a tremendous field for an enter- 
prise like a chain of ‘‘five and ten copeck stores,” 
dealing in small, inexpensive articles for all sorts of 
convenient household use. 

In considering the question of commercial rela- 
tionships in Russia it is important to touch upon 
the various forms of agencies. Unquestionably the 
best of methods is to have direct representatives of a 
firm go to Russia from America, to investigate the 
field thoroughly and to establish contacts. The 
American agent or agents should have some knowl- 
edge of the Russian language, if possible, since it is 
impracticable to depend upon French or English or 
German, and since it is also undesirable to work 
through an interpreter if it can be avoided. Such 
agents should also be men with a good advance 
knowledge of the conditions of Russian commerce 
and of the Russian character. Russian psychology 
is so different, in many ways, from American psy- 
chology, and Russian customs so distinct from 
American, that methods which would be highly 
successful in America will either fall flat or even be 
regarded as ridiculous in Russia. A man not 
realizing these things, and not understanding the 
type of national mind with which he is dealing, 
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could make quite innocent mistakes and spoil 
chances simply by an over-enthusiastic following of 
American ways. Particularly in advertising this is 
true. American advertising methods would have to 
be considerably modified to suit Russian taste in order 
to win approval. Agents should be men of intuition, 
quick to adapt themselves to the ways of new people 
and not overloud in their praise of America. 

~-In case Russian interpreters and agents are being 
engaged their credentials should be investigated 
with the greatest of care. Russian law, in the past, 
gave opportunities for sharp men to procure goods 
from abroad as agents, upon the basis of encouraging 
promises and representations as to their affiliations, 
and then to evade payment by transfer of their 
property to another man. The indications have 
been that this situation would be altered for the 
better in future. Ina country so different, however, 
in which problems of collection are so complicated 
if the agent is not a man of certain honor, a warning 
is necessary against the risks which have brought 
some over-optimistic and incautious concerns to 
grief in the past. If a good, typical, honorable 
Russian is secured as agent, a company employing 
such a man would never have occasion to regret its 
Russian ventures. It is important only to take care 
to avoid the proposals of certain types of men who 
will be over-anxious to secure the agencies for Ameri- 
can firms for their own ends. 

It is possible, also, to get established firms in 
Russia to act as agents for special lines of American 
goods, and to market them not only in the capitals, 
but also through the country. This is a plan which 
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has been often used to advantage. It should be 
said, however, that the tendency is more toward 
direct dealing through local agents in the sections 
where business may be done, and less toward dealing 
indirectly through intermediaries in the large cities 
only. Particularly in regard to Siberia this is true. 
The spirit of independence has been developing 
rapidly in Siberia, and Siberians have been turning 
more and more toward America in an interest in 
trade relationships. The tendency in these growing 
Siberian cities, in the eastern territories of Russia, 
which are to the older western Russia something 
like what the Western portions of America are to 
the older Eastern states, is toward direct relationships 
in place of dealing through Moscow or Petrograd 
middlemen. The Siberian likes to feel that he is 
his own man, in direct contact with the people with 
whom he is transacting business affairs. 

The Zemstvo and Co-operative Unions will also 
furnish a medium for direct relationship with the 
Russian purchasing public, without the losses at- 
tendant upon dealing through a middleman as agent. 
The Co-operative Unions have their own representa- 
tives in the United States, maintaining permanent 
offices both for marketing the products of the Rus- 
sian Co-operatives wholesale and for making pur- 
chases to meet the needs of their members. They 
buy all sorts of goods, from agricultural machinery 
to clothing and books, and they have the products 
of various types of peasant labor at disposal in 
guaranty of exchange values and ability to pay. 
They afford an excellent direct access to a very wide 
Russian market of growing dimensions. 
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The Zemstvo Unions, in addition to the depart- 
ments of public works, which are in their charge, 
carry on schools and recreational and entertainment 
activities of various kinds, maintain credit stores 
for the peasant farmers, and assist in the disposal of 
their products, and also organize fairs and bazaars 
and benefit activities of different sorts. Thus they 
also offer a very important market, and a reliable 
agency for relationships in Russia. Their general 
activities are likely to increase, rather than decrease, 
in the future, since they will be freed from the super- 
visory control and restriction to which the régime 
of the Czar subjected them. 

For all of these relationships, as well as for any 
business with government supply departments, it is 
important to have a direct representative in the 
country, if such a plan is at all practicable. 

What the possibilities are in Russia may be gaged 
somewhat from a consideration of the cities, their 
size, and their importance in supplying the sur- 
rounding regions in a country in which general 
merchandizing and distribution of goods are much 
less developed than in other countries. Russia had 
two cities of about 2,000,000 inhabitants each, 
Petrograd having been a little over and Moscow a 
little under that total. The population of Petro- 
grad has been considerably reduced in the course 
of the revolution, due to hunger in the city and the 
consequent exodus of refugees. In the reconstruc- 
tion period it is likely to revive considerably and 
will resume most of its former life. The transfer 
of the capital to Moscow, however, which is likely 
to be permanent, and the consequent shifting of all 
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the major interests of Russian life to the historic 
old city which all Russians feel to be the heart of 
their nation, will probably render Moscow the more 
important and make it the larger city of the two in 
future. 

There are two other cities, Kiev and Odessa, of 
500,000 or more people, Lodz and Warsaw, which 
were of similar size, having been lost to Russia in the 
liberation of Poland and its establishment as an 
independent republic. There are seven cities of 
about 200,000 up to 500,000, twenty-three of about 
100,000 tO 200,000, some thirty-eight of 50,000 to 
100,000, and between forty and fifty of 25,000 to 
50,000 inhabitants. Inasmuch as these cities are 
much more scattered than cities in other parts of 
Europe or in America generally, with the exception 
of Western American cities, they represent points of 
commerce over very wide areas with populations 
much larger than those of the cities themselves. In 
all, probably not one-fifth of the people in the huge 
population of above 150,000,000 in Russia live in 
towns. Most of them live on the land. 

It should be kept in mind that in the first period of 
reconstruction nearly every one of the towns repre- 
sents a place in which the shops have been depleted 
in almost all their stocks for periods of two to three 
years. The people will want everything from hard- 
ware, tools, and cutlery, to ribbons and fabrics and 
papers of pins. More than anything else, first of all, 
they will want the fundamentally necessary sup- 
plies, good, durable, warm material for clothing, 
ready-made clothes of all sorts, underwear, hosiery, 
hats and caps, woolen gloves, sheets and blankets 
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and table-linen, material for blouses and shirts. The 
Russian wears a shirt which differs from the ordinary 
European or American shirt in having a straight 
round attached collar, embroidered and worn without 
a scarf, so that there would be less demand for shirts 
of the ordinary fashion than would be imagined. 
Nevertheless, the demand will be considerable; and 
there will be a particular need for durable, inexpen- 
sive shirt materials. The basic needs of the popula- 
tion for the essential commodities and common-sense 
clothing will be the first to be met. After that the 
time will come when they will buy laces and silks 
and luxuries again. England and Germany formerly 
held the bulk of such trade. Japan will now become 
a sharp competitor. 

A second demand, of very great importance, will be 
for office furnishings. In Russia and Siberia, during 
the revolution, it was almost impossible to procure 
the most ordinary and indispensable articles of 
equipment in order to open an office and to conduct 
business. Furniture rose to fabulous prices; and 
people paid hundreds of rubles for second-hand desks, 
and in like proportion for tables and chairs. Letter- 
trays, blotter-pads, writing-sets, waste-paper baskets, 
lighting fixtures for desks, all were most difficult 
to find, to say nothing of paper, pens, ink, and eras- 
ers. Typewriters were worth a couple of thousand 
rubles, and were almost impossible to get even at 
high rates. No one who had even an old second- 
hand machine liked to part with it. Among type- 
writers, incidentally, the American makes are defi- 
nitely favored over others. The demand for these 
and for all sorts of the smaller office furnishings will 
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be great, for in most places there have been no new 
machines and no repair parts since 1917. 

For other sorts of improved office appliances 
there ought to be an important market. For in- 
stance, Russians use the abacus, the well-known 
contrivance of little sliding disks on brass rods, 
arranged on a decimal system, for adding up figures 
or for subtractions and other mathematical calcu- 
lations. No typical Russian likes to add up figures 
in his head, or even to make additions of columns of 
figures on a piece of paper by the mental process 
common in America. The introduction of modern 
adding-machines and of calculating-machines and 
apparatus of all types ought to create a very big 
demand. The smaller business man could probably 
not be won away from his abacus, for the sliding 
back and forth of those little wooden disks has 
become a habit; and it is doubtful whether large 
numbers of Russians would ever feel certain of .any 
result not reached in that way. Nevertheless, in 
larger business houses and stores and offices the auto- 
matic devices of making calculations should find a 
widening use. 

The demonstration of the perfected American 
filing systems for correspondence and of card-index 
catalogues, done in a graphic way, should also be very 
fruitful of results. The Russian system of classi- 
fication of correspondence or of references in widest 
use is the older one of numbered and labeled folders 
and books in which they are listed. This isa clumsy 
system which leads to infinite complications, how- 
ever, and frequently renders information very diffi- 
cult, sometimes impossible, to locate. The small 
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book-form letter-files are also used. Modernized 
correspondence and record filing, however, with its 
improvements in cross-referencing and availability 
of information, is a field in which most of the develop- 
ment is still to come in Russia. Russian clerks and 
secretaries would have to be specially trained in 
such filing at first; but once the system was started, 
and its advantages and greater convenience were 
realized, it should spread rapidly and successfully. 

How far such very specialized office appliances 
as the dictaphone might be popularized and em- 
ployed in Russia is a question which only experiment 
could solve. It is probable that the Russian stenog- 
rapher and typist, having to manage a keyboard of 
thirty-six letters, with only the usual allotment of 
five fingers on each hand, would feel that there was 
enough to do without being bothered with a talking- 
machine to dictate what was to be written. Demon- 
stration and training, however, might well overcome 
any prejudice against such ultra-American efficiency 
devices that might exist. 

Just at this point, both as an interesting side-light 
and as a valuable indication to Americans contem- 
plating business relations in Russia of some of the 
problems they will meet, it might be mentioned that 
in the Russian language the word ‘“‘efficiency’’ does 
not exist. This is a literal fact. There is no term 
in Russian for this concept which is so familiar to 
every American and so fundamental to American 
thinking. The only way that the idea can be phrased 
in Russian is by some roundabout combination of 
words, such as “‘effective functioning,” ‘‘faculty for 
production,” ‘‘performance without waste of time, 
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energy, or material,” and so on. Neither can the 
word ‘‘service”’ be directly translated into Russian 
in the sense in which the word is most commonly 
used in America. There is a Russian word for ser- 
vice in the sense of menial service and in the sense 
of governmental or official service; but there is no 
one word in Russian which carries the American 
connotation of the word ‘‘service”’ as an ideal of 
action in practical business affairs. Both of these 
words represent fundamental American concepts, 
ideas which are an essential part of the American 
attitude toward life. Americans are far from always 
living up to the principles embodied in these words; 
yet the principles are there, accepted and taken for 
granted as aims by every average typical American. 
They are characteristics of the American spirit. 

The fact that no word for these concepts even 
exists in the Russian tongue is significant of the 
ways in which the old reactionary régime made 
Russian life and ways differ from American life and 
ways. In the years to come, under a freer régime 
which does not look always backward for its inspira- 
tion, Russians will be reaching out for something of 
the same spirit which has made American action 
in the settlement and development of the American 
continent more effective. Russia has many things 
to share with America, intellectual and esthetic. 
In many, indeed in all achievements in literature and 
the arts Russia is definitely superior to America. In 
these respects, however, of efficiency and the idea of 
service in the conduct of practical affairs America 
has something very valuable to share with Russia. 
These are among the best things which Americans 
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can give Russia, not only in the form of mechanical 
apparatus, but also in terms of an attitude toward 
life. If Americans in the new Russia really represent 
this spirit, and in friendly and unobtrusive fashion 
express these principles in action as they make 
available to Russians the practical appliances for 
rendering life and work more convenient, and thus 
instil into Russians the instinct for this sort of ideal 
and action in the conduct of their own affairs, they 
will render to Russia, in the course of commerce, a 
real and fundamental service in the most efficient 
way in which it could be performed. 


III—RUSSIA’S ENDURING NEEDS 


XI 


A NATION OF HUNGRY MINDS 


NE of the most appealing qualities of the Rus- 
sian peasants, of the average typical men of the 
masses of the common people, is the humility and 
naive simplicity with which they speak of them- 
selves as ‘“‘dark people.’”’ There was no embarrass- 
ment and no apologizing over this darkness of the 
Russian mass mind. Everybody knew that the 
peasant was not to blame; and every one, including 
himself, took his lack of education for granted. 
Only half a century removed from serfdom, he had 
hardly begun to be given the opportunity to learn 
and to develop the capacities of his mind by the self- 
satisfied and indifferent old régime which ruled over 
his destinies. 
Nevertheless, the Russian peasants generally are 
a people pathetically eager for enlightenment. One 
of the familiar phrases upon the lips of peasant 
soldiers and farmers, in speaking of the revolution 
and its hopes, was the expression of a belief that 
somehow it was bound to lead the people to a 
“‘brighter future.”” Always, in the mind of the work- 
ing Russians, that expectation and anticipation have 
remained. The desire for more knowledge, more 
light, is very wide-spread, and is spreading still 
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farther in the places where lack of appreciation of 
all of its significance has opposed it. 

At the same time the Russian mind is an intel- 
ligence of very high faculties and talents. No one 
who knows anything of Russian literature, its 
poetry and philosophy and fiction, can maintain 
any doubts upon this point. No one who knows 
the earnestness and persistence with which Russian 
students worked for an education, even under the 
hardships and difficulties of the old régime, has 
any doubt about Russia’s mental energy and ambi- 
tion. No one who knows something of the numbers 
of Russian inventions which have been adapted 
by other nations, or the record of valuable researches 
carried on by Russian scientists who contributed 
important conclusions to the sum of knowledge of 
the forces of nature, questions the latent capacities 
of the Russian intellect either in technical and prac- 
tical or in creative activities. 

The full powers of the Russian national mind 
have never yet been released. Hardly ten out of 
every hundred of the people of Russia received an 
education, under the old system. They were the in- 
telligentsia,avery special group recognized as set apart 
from the mass of the people, although often taking 
a most active interest in all efforts, social and revolu- 
tionary, for the betterment of the lot of the people. 
Outside of the capitals and the circles in which these 
people moved, the general atmosphere of Russia was 
an atmosphere of unenlightenment. The suffering 
and squalor which inevitably accompanied this 
unenlightenment, and the consequent sense of pain 
in life in the Russia of the old régime, were responsible 
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for much of the character of the literature which 
was the intellectual product of the small groups of 
individuals contemplating Russian wretchedness 
from a plane of mental and spiritual enlightenment. 
Much of the gloom and despondency familiar in 
Russian novels and dramas and poetry and philoso- 
phy was the product of this sense of misery and of 
futility which every fine spirit must have felt in 
Russia under the Czar. The works which such 
minds produced, under these influences, were rather 
like brilliant but baneful orchids, parasitic growths 
upon a diseased trunk, than like the fresh, fragrant 
blooms springing out of clean soil in wholesome and 
sunlit air. They were the expression of a phase 
of life, but not the permanent nature and truth 
of life in Russia. As such they must be taken; 
and impressions drawn from them must not be 
allowed to prejudice judgments of the Russian 
character and temperament. 

The Russian literature of the future will be of 
a different mood. It may lose something of the 
sense of mystery which was the heritage of peasant 
superstition. It may also lose something of that 
sense of wild restlessness which has attracted cer- 
tain readers. It will gain, however, in really vital 
creative energy and in the true perception of life 
as it begins to express the liberation of the Russian 
national mind and its self-discovery. 

This process, the gradual opening of the Russian 
mind and the beginning of its conscious evolution and 
activity, has been designated as the real revolution 
which has taken place in Russia. It is just at its 
start; and the course which it takes is the most 
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important consideration for the Russia of the future. 
The next half-century should be the one in which 
the true nature of Russia will be developed and 
revealed. It is a nature endowed with great poten- 
tialities and faculties of all sorts, and one which 
promises useful and fine attainments. To have a 
part in its development is one of the highest oppor- 
tunities which any nation could have, an oppor- 
tunity both to serve and to learn. 

After the intellectual starvation of past years, 
Russia is a nation of hungry minds. One of the 
noticeable features of the revolutionary times was 
the eagerness of the people for new information of 
all kinds, from any possible source. The American 
Y. M. C. A. sent a lecturer on scientific subjects to 
the huts which the association built for the soldiers 
at the front. He taught in simple and graphic ways. 
Almost invariably, after the lecture, some spokesman 
from the ranks of the peasant private soldiers would 
arise to thank the lecturer in the name of his com- 
rades, and would usually say: 

‘“We are ‘dark people,’ Comrade Professor, who 
have never had an opportunity to understand any- 
thing. Now we must study and learn all that we 
can. Many of us cannot read yet, and so we have 
to learn from people who will teach us. We thank 
you for coming all the way from America, to tell 
the uneducated Russian people some of these things 
which they need to know, and to help the Russian 
peasants to develop themselves.”’ 

After the revolution, great groups of people who 
had never before had the opportunity or the interest 
to do so began to try to learn to read. They felt a 
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new spirit stirring in Russia; and this spirit emanated 
from the little printed pamphlets which the revolu- 
tionary organizations began to circulate throughout 
Russia by the millions. To understand this spirit 
and to be in touch with it, they must be able to read 
those fascinating pamphlets. This was all some- 
thing unprecedented in Russia, the loosing of a new 
energy into its life which the old régime had always 
kept dammed up. It stimulated the mind and 
consciousness of the Russian nation to the very 
center. 

Some of the ideas which were propagated in this 
fashion were fanatical and false, and bound to deceive 
and mislead the people. That was all comparatively 
unimportant—much as such a statement would 
horrify the mind of the conservative Russian who 
believes in a paternalistic régime. That was all 
merely an ephemeral aspect of the Russian situation. 
That the people would begin to acquire some un- 
sound ideas, from the moment of their emancipation, 
was inevitable. - It was better than having no ideas 
at all. The important thing was that the people 
were started thinking, started on the process of 
making their own trials and drawing conclusions 
from their own experiments, learning from failures 
and successes, the only method by which a people 
can ever learn anything in a way to make it really 
part of the national consciousness. It was the 
beginning of the great adventure of democracy for 
a vast population. Not to believe in it is not to 
believe in the race. 

Just what were the results of all this growing 
interest among Russians in the securing of the 
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rudiments of an education it is impossible as yet 
to estimate. How many more Russians, propor- 
tionally, can read and write now than could read 
and write at the beginning of the revolution is not 
known. That is a matter for the next census in 
Russia to show, whenever that may be. The proba- 
bility is, however, that while the percentage of the 
especially highly educated, the intelligentsia, may 
have decreased, the numbers of average Russians 
who have the elements of an education, and con- 
sequently of self-development, has markedly in- 
creased. The exchange and extension of such 
knowledge as that necessary to read and to write 
were commonplaces of the revolution among the 
soldiers and peasants, who learned both from one 
another as self-constituted teachers and scholars 
wherever one had the ability, and also from the 
young students and officers who interested them- 
selves in the welfare of the rank and file. All this, 
while comparatively unorganized, reached consid- 
erable dimensions. 

Russians who could read were always omnivorous 
readers; and Russia will become a nation of omniv- 
orous readers. It will be one of the great fields 
of the world for the publication of magazines and 
books; and the development of that industry is 
one of the greatest services which can be rendered 
to Russia for her regeneration. 

In the old Russia there were comparatively few 
newspapers and magazines. After the revolution 
there was a flood of new publications of all varieties 
and tendencies, rather in the newspaper field and 
in the issuing of pamphlets than in the field of 
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magazine and book publication, for the necessity 
of the time was for quick results and reactions. In 
the future there will be a great deal more publishing, 
of all kinds, than there was formerly. It is to be 
hoped that Russian publishing of daily papers will 
never reach the volume, and consequently the banal- 
ity, which characterizes many of the products of 
American newspaper journalism, for the editorial 
and literary level of the smaller Russian press was, 
on the whole, much higher than that of the average 
' daily paper in America. Nevertheless, there will be 
scope for considerable increase in newspaper pro- 
duction in Russia, and still more in the publication 
of good weekly and monthly and quarterly magazines 
and reviews. ‘There were in Russia excellent stand- 
ard literary, political, scientific, technical, and art 
journals. Most of them, however, were forced to 
cease publication in the course of the revolution, 
either because of the difficulty of getting paper and 
other supplies or because of practical difficulties in 
management under revolutionary conditions. They 
will have to be revived, or others will have to take 
their places. 

There were comparatively few good illustrated 
periodicals; and those which were issued were of 
small dimensions, capable of great expansion. The 
typical American sort of illustrated story weekly 
would probably not suit Russian taste; but an 
adaptation of American principles of producing fine 
illustrative work to Russian conditions and standards 
would mean a wide field for the use of American 
methods and equipment. Pictures are among the 
best means for reaching and educating the public 
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in Russia, on account of the large numbers of people 
who are unable to read and who are consequently 
only reached by ideas in graphic form. For this 
reason, an illustrated bi-weekly or weekly news- 
sheet, composed almost entirely of pictures with 
simple explanations beneath them of the events 
shown, would be an excellent enterprise in journalism 
for Russia and would be assured of a wide sale. 
Formerly much of the illustrative work in Russian 
publications was done with German equipment and 
colors, and often by German craftsmen who guarded 
the principles of the trade jealously and excluded 
many Russian craftsmen from the opportunity to 
acquire skill in it. 

Finally, there will be a tremendous need for books, 
especially cheap paper-covered books, throughout 
Russia. Selection would, of course, have to be made 
by Russians knowing the needs. Already the Rus- 
sian Co-operative Unions, through representatives 
in America, have been looking for openings to place 
contracts for the printing of books of all sorts, the 
plan being to have selected lists of books printed in 
the United States and shipped to Russia, ready for 
use in view of the lack of paper in Russia and the 
temporary paralysis of the printing industry there. 
A plan has been discussed looking toward the estab- 
lishment of a Russian co-operative book company 
in New York to handle such business separately. 
The books desired would be of all categories. First 
of all would be needed text-books of all sorts, for the 
stocks in the Russian schools are badly depleted 
and worn out as a result of the impossibility of get- 
ting new text-books in the past two or three years, 
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Some schools have been running without any text- 
books whatsoever. Next there would be needed 
books of popular science, in all branches, for use in 
the education of the peasants. Together with these 
would come books about agriculture and about proc- 
esses in industry. Then would follow books upon 
the arts, and works of literature of all sorts, especially 
the classics, and a list of volumes upon economic 
and political subjects and the histories of the peoples 
and nations of the world. The market for books 
in Russia in the coming years will be practically 
unlimited. This applies not only to books in Rus- 
sian, but also to a considerable extent to books in 
other languages, especially French and English. 
The latter language Russians are studying more 
and more, in place of French, feeling that English is 
becoming the practically accepted language most in 
international usage. They will therefore want Eng- 
lish books, 

In this connection it is important to point out 
that Russians have only the scantiest and most 
haphazard knowledge and impressions of American 
literature. The American authors best known in 
Russia in translations are Mark Twain, James 
Fenimore Cooper, and Jack London. Among poets, 
Edgar Allan Poe is read and to some extent Long- 
fellow and Whitman. ‘‘Hiawatha’” and ‘‘The 
Raven” are probably the most widely known Ameri- 
can poems. Emerson’s essays are known by a few 
of the more thoroughly read intelligentsia. It is 
interesting to note that Tolstoi knew Emerson’s 
writings well, and cited him extensively in his own 
volume of quotations for each day made up of selec- 
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tions from the writings of philosophers of all the 
nations. From this list, it can be seen that the 
ideas of America which the average Russian would 
have from the representation of American literature 
in Russian book-stores, while true in some respects, 
would be rather confused. Translations of a list 
of good representative works of American writers, 
including modern writers, from all the branches of 
literature, correctly presented in Russia, would 
arouse a wide interest. Furthermore, special book- 
stores carrying American literature in English, in 
Moscow and Petrograd, would meet a growing 
demand. The British maintained such a book-store 
in Petrograd; but the representation of American 
literature on its shelves was such as to suggest that 
America actually had no literature at all worth 
presenting. A development of intellectual contact 
between Russia and America along these lines would 
do a great deal toward fostering a sense of acquaint- 
ance and friendship between the nations. 

A second important opportunity will be for the 
introduction of printing machinery and _ general 
equipment for publishing establishments into Russia. 
This will be one of the most important branches of 
Russian industrial service to be developed. The 
beginning of the period of reconstruction will find 
much of Russia’s printing industry prostrated. 
There have not been adequate supplies of ink and 
paper since the first months of the revolution, and 
much of the printing machinery itself has got out 
of order and deteriorated as a result of the impossi- 
bility of securing repair parts. Furthermore, many 
of the more improved types of printing machinery 
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were little used in Russia, especially outside of the 
main cities, Petrograd and Moscow. Of the more 
perfected sorts of printing equipment installed, the 
major part was German, often run by Germans. 

The linotype equipment of Russian newspaper 
offices was far smaller than that of similar American 
offices. Any one wanting to get monotype printing 
done would have to look hard for such an outfit. 
The greater part of the printed matter turned out 
in Russia was done by the old method of setting 
type by hand. Also, rotary presses for newspapers 
and periodicals were very little used, even in the 
main cities. The ordinary printing-shop was oper- 
ated with flat-bed presses, while occasionally shops 
had faster-working cylinder presses. 

For the coming period one of the best possible 
plans would be to set up in one or two of the chief 
cities, preferably one in European Russia and one in 
Siberia, demonstration printing-plants equipped with 
American machinery. Such a plant, capable of 
turning out large-volume orders rapidly, would 
almost unquestionably be able to do enough busi- 
ness in the first three or four years to pay for its 
establishment in printing alone. Beyond that, if 
it also was the agency for the American types of 
equipment demonstrated in operation in the plant, 
and was able to offer not only to furnish such ma- 
chinery, but also to send experienced trained me- 
chanics to supervise its installation anywhere and 
to teach Russian mechanics to operate it, it would 
build up a very important trade in such equipment 
in Russia and Siberia. Such a plant ought to be 
one equipped with the best types of apparatus 
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throughout and ready to turn out both high-speed 
and high-grade work. 

An instance of the interest which there would be 
in such an establishment was afforded in the demon- 
stration in Siberia by the Russian Division of the 
American Committee on Public Information of a 
motion-picture film showing the machinery of one 
of the largest publishing-plants in America in opera- 
tion, turning out an American illustrated weekly 
magazine. The film was always watched with the 
most absorbed attention. The fast roller presses, 
the devices for assembling the pages of the magazine 
and binding them in order, the distributing apparatus 
for carrying piles of complete magazines about on 
moving belts—all were observed with silent interest. 
Finally, a device for wrapping sheets of paper around 
piles of the magazines, and passing cord around the 
bundle and knotting it, never failed to bring enthusi- 
astic applause, as if it were a person performing an 
unusually dexterous feat. After seeing that, Rus- 
sians were ready to believe that America is a me- 
chanical wonderland, where nothing has to be done 
by hand. Most of these modern developments in 
the arrangement of printing-plants, and in the 
simplification and elimination of manual work in the 
various processes, are improvements which remain 
to be introduced in Russia. Russia will need them 
in meeting her demand for reading-matter as her 
great population begins to acquire an education. 

There are also opportunities for the development 
of large pulp-mills and paper-mills from the great 
forests, especially in Siberia. 

About the opportunities for assistance in the 
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direct work of education itself a volume could be 
written. It is a volume which should be written 
by some expert in the special field of education, after 
careful study of the question of educational co-opera- 
tion between Russia and America. Moreover, such 
a man would be certain to discover that in various 
branches of education America has quite as much 
to learn from Russia as has Russia from America. 
Nothing would be more fatal or foolish than for 
Americans to go to Russia with the idea of conferring 
the benefits of a superior civilization upon a back- 
ward people, for they would be going to a country 
with a very much older and richer culture than 
America possesses, and a country whose higher 
schools and universities produced results in many 
Ways superior to ours. In training for special 
engineering branches the American system was 
probably the more practical and effective, since 
it trained a man for one particular line, while the 
Russian engineer went through a course which would 
fit him in theory for any line of engineering whatso- 
ever. The Russian course was, if anything, too 
comprehensive and over-theoretical. On the other 
hand, in training in languages, literature, and his- 
tory the Russian educational institution set higher 
standards than the American, and the students 
took them more seriously. A Russian student, 
taking up a language, would not think that he had 
completed it until he could really write and speak in 
that language, as well as translate it, and do this 
fairly fluently. 

This fact was illustrated in the discomfiture of 
one American university man in a Russian town. 
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He wanted to ask his way. Not speaking Russian, 
he tried English. The Russian student with whom 
he was speaking had not studied English, but tried 
French. The American said he had studied French, 
but was unable to understand what the Russian 
said to him in it. German was then tried, with no 
better results. The Russian then succeeded in 
making the American understand an inquiry as to 
whether he had studied Latin. The American, re- 
calling vague memories of Cesar and Cicero, said 
he had. Thereupon the Russian started off, giving 
him directions how to find his way, in fluent Latin. 
The American beat a wordless retreat. The incident 
was undoubtedly an exceptional one; and it is not 
given as an argument for the teaching of dead lan- 
guages. However, it will serve to indicate a gen- 
erally higher standard in language work. 

Russia has her own special problems in education— 
and they are concerned mainly with the branches of 
primary education and with the development of 
evening schools in elementary subjects for adults. 
They are problems which only Russians can solve. 
The only ways in which Americans can help is by 
putting American experience in similar endeavors 
at the disposal of Russian educators. Further- 
more, there will be a great deal to learn from the 
experiments which Russia will be making along these 
lines in the next fifty years. 

The definite ways in which the American educators 
and associations of teachers could assist in this task 
in Russia would be by helping to make it possible 
for Russian educational experts to visit America 
and to study on the ground the methods which 
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the schools of the United States are applying in 
training our children and also the uneducated im- 
migrants who have come to America from various 
nations. Thus they could select applicable prin- 
ciples. American committees should also visit Rus- 
sia for conference with the associations of teachers 
and parents there concerned with the conduct of 
educational work and for study of such Russian 
methods as might be advantageously adapted to 
improve some departments of American education. 
Finally, there is a great work for educational founda- 
tions in assisting in rural education in Russia, in 
facilitating the exchange of educational experience 
between the two countries, and in making possible 
exchange professorships and exchange scholarships. 
It would be quite as important to arrange to have 
selected American students go to Russian uni- 
versities as it would for Russian students to come to 
America to enter American colleges. 

A great many American works upon educational 
problems would find a wide reading and use in 
Russia. The lectures of Prof. William James are 
already known in translation. The translation of 
books upon developments in modern educational 
methods, especially in educational psychology, should 
be extended. A broader exchange of periodical 
educational publications should also be arranged. 
Further, there will be a large demand for school 
equipment of all sorts in the period of reconstruction 
of the Russian school system. During the revolu- 
tion the scientific laboratories and the libraries of 
many schools were spoiled by ignorant soldiers 
either occupying the buildings as barracks tem- 
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porarily or looting them. The damage done in this 
way has not yet been estimated. The sight of one 
high-school building in Kazan, however, practically 
wrecked by soldier occupants, was enough to suggest 
the fate of many others. The leaves of books had 
been torn out to twist wrappers for cigarettes; and 
the chemical apparatus and cases of collections of 
birds and flowers and insects smashed beyond all 
hope of repair and of remounting of the valuable 
specimens which had been spoiled. Even the desks 
were hacked and broken. Many of the schools in 
Russia and Siberia have been attempting to carry 
on some work, without chalk or pencils or paper or 
text-books, simply by oral teaching alone. 

Help in these matters will be deeply appreciated. 
With a true co-operative spirit American educators 
and patrons of educational enterprise may become 
the best torch-bearers of friendship from America 
to Russia. 
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Ree Russians, as a people, almost never play. 
They dance, it is true; and their dances are 
very far superior in gaiety and grace to American 
dances, especially to the monotonous and awkward 
forms of dancing which have obsessed Americans 
in recent years. They also sing splendidly. Song 
is a much more natural form of expression among 
Russians than among Americans; and their melodies, 
sometimes sad, sometimes joyous, sometimes wild, 
express the spirit of a race. Play, however, and the 
spirit of play, so common in America among adults 
as well as among children, had little place in Russia. 
The reason was not that Russians did not desire 
such things. The atmosphere of their life was not 
such as to stimulate and develop the spontaneous 
spirit of exuberance which takes issue in play. It 
was an atmosphere which made people prematurely 
elderly and restrained. Americans in Russia have 
remarked that even Russian boys are much more 
solemn and dignified than boys in America. In the 
coming years it is to be hoped that a new mood will 
enter into Russian living. One of the useful things 
which Americans can do for Russians is to show them 
how America has fostered and encouraged the spirit 
of play among her people and how she has given 
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them opportunities for the recreation which renews 
them after the strain of serious work. 

This refers not merely to the sports which are 
common in America, and some of which it is doubt- 
ful whether Russians would ever adopt. It refers 
to the whole system of public recreation in the mu- 
nicipal and state parks and the great national parks 
in which the great masses of the people in the United 
States find their relaxation and refreshment. To a 
person returning to America from Russia, especially 
in the warmer seasons of the year, it is a striking 
contrast to see the people enjoying themselves in 
the open in the public recreation-grounds main- 
tained by taxation. Such delightful spots are al- 
most unknown in Russia. 

In nearly every Russian city, to be sure, there 
is a small public park or common; and if the city 
is on a river, there is always a promenade along 
the river-bank. The better and larger sort of public 
parks, such as are the pride of almost every typical 
American city, are practically unknown. There 
are no such great reserved spaces of picturesque 
country, with pleasant drives and wooded walks 
and little lakes and broad fields. Where such 
things existed they were for the delight of the 
nobility alone, and offered no solace for the lives 
of the common people. At most, there were little 
groves with paths through them, and with a band- 
stand in the center. The perennial pastime of the 
people, on summer evenings, was to gather in such 
places, and to stroll about sedately, talking and 
listening to concert music, often very finely ren- 
dered, for Russian bands were among the best 
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anywhere in the world. Petrograd had very fine 
recreation-grounds on the islands fronting the bay. 

The development of systems of large public parks 
should be one of the most important influences for 
softening and beautifying the lives of the people of 
Russia in the future, and it is an activity in which 
Americans trained in landscape-gardening and in 
the planning of public recreation-places should par- 
ticipate. Here is a field for representatives of the 
American recreation and playground associations. 
No country in the world has better public parks 
than the United States, and American experts in 
this field could confer great benefits by making 
American experience available in Russia. The 
value of such institutions would not need to be 
pointed out to Russians. They are instinctive 
lovers of nature. What would help most would 
be knowledge of American practice in developing 
and maintaining places of public recreation and the 
direct co-operation of Americans in the establish- 
ment of similar places in Russia. Evidence of the 
interest which Russians would take in such things 
was afforded in the response to an American motion- 
picture film showing Rock Creek Park in Washing- 
ton, D. C., which was one of a series of films circu- 
lated in Siberia by the American Government Com- 
mittee on Public Information. These views were 
always watched with the keenest attention, especially 
those of the animals in the zoological park, and 
brought frequent questions as to how such places 
were provided and maintained in America. The 
film aroused more enthusiasm than many of the 
more typical propaganda films of the army and navy 
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in action, in which an American publicity expert 
not familiar with the Russian temperament would 
have had more confidence. The people were friendly 
to President Wilson, and usually applauded his 
appearance on the screen. The picture which never 
failed to bring down the house, however, was the 
picture of a live zebra in Rock Creek Park! 

The Russians were always much interested in the 
fact that in America the government maintains 
such parks for the public, and that the citizens, by 
their own free choice, pay taxes to maintain them 
as a matter of course. The old government of the 
Russian Empire took very little interest of this sort 
in its people. The idea that a government of the 
people could provide such recreation-places, upon 
the basis of their own initiative and support, as a 
part of the furnishing of the national home, was a 
new idea full of appeal to them. In the future such 
parks should be established in Russia more and 
more; and the planning and equipping of them 
should offer a very fine and broad field of practical 
enterprise. 

Furthermore, there is in Russia nothing like the un- 
matched system of national-park reserves in America. 
It is a subject which should receive thoughtful con- 
sideration in the development of Russia’s new life. 
The nation possesses regions offering the most 
splendid opportunities for the development of great 
natural parks. In the Caucasus there is unexcelled 
mountain scenery which should be made more easily 
accessible to the population of European Russia. 
In the Crimea and along the shores of the Black 
Sea there are many spots full of beauty, available as 
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park reserves. In parts of the Ural Mountains there 
are areas which some time should be set apart and 
developed as places in which the people in the 
growing cities in these sections will be offered per- 
manent inducements and attractions toward a free 
outdoor life for a part of the year. In these places 
there is no immediate need for such opportunities; 
but it would be important if such areas could be 
opened up and made easy to reach, in provision 
for the future. The great parks near Petrograd 
which formerly were part of the Imperial estates, 
such as Peterhof, will doubtless be restored after the 
revolution and preserved as public gardens. 

The question of national-park reserves for Russia 
is of course related to the broader question of trans- 
portation and of public roads. As these are de- 
veloped, however, and as life in Russia becomes 
more complex in the course of the evolution of the 
nation in its new era, the question of public recrea- 
tion-grounds will become much more important. 
If Russians were shown how the system of national 
parks in America has grown, how the foresight of 
the national government has provided these great 
spaces and has built roads through them and opened 
them up as permanent places of renovation of life for 
the people of the cities, and what fundamental needs 
and desires this work has already met, they would 
not be slow to realize its significance. The story 
of how metropolitan Americans go gipsying along 
the Palisades of the Hudson, or through the Rocky 
Mountains, on trails mapped out by the government 
to bring the city dwellers back into touch with wild 
nature, told together with pictures, would be a 
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revelation to most Russians and a suggestion of a 
world of new ideas, as would also the story of the 
campaign by which the government has acquainted 
the people with the nature of these national reserves 
and interested them in their own land. Such crea- 
tive suggestion as to lines of new public service will 
be one of the best forms of co-operation with the 
new Russia. 

Games attract the average Russian very little. 
He enjoys wrestling, exhibitions of which are always a 
part of every circus. He is also an inveterate sports- 
man, a lover of fishing and hunting. The idea of 
grown-up people playing games like baseball or 
hockey rather amuses him, however. That seems 
to him to be something for children; and herein 
is a characteristic difference between Russians and 
Americans. The Russian goes sleighing and skating 
in the winter; but he would no more think of going 
out and sliding downhill on a toboggan or a double- 
ripper—supposing that he had ever heard of them— 
than he would of throwing snowballs at his friends 
or of sliding on the sidewalk. The spirit of youth- 
fulness which makes it possible for Americans to 
do some of these things, and which preserves them 
from over-sedate elderliness, was not a part of Rus- 
sian life. In some circles a fad for soccer football 
and for basket-ball and tennis developed; but these 
sports were never very wide-spread. It is doubtful 
whether such sports ever could be widely taken up 
in Russia, while to the typical Slav such a game as 
golf would seem an activity representing the extreme 
of uninteresting and vacuous futility. If he enjoyed 
being out-of-doors, he would not understand choosing 
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partners and distracting his mind from the beauties 
of the landscape for the sake of seeing which can 
knock a small white ball around a series of holes 
back to the original one in the smallest number of 
strokes. 

The Slav is an incorrigible individualist, and not 
instinctively competitive like the Anglo-Saxon. 
Russian boys do not play as many games as Ameri- 
can boys; and by not doing so they miss the train- 
ing in team action, self-subordination, and co-opera- 
tion which every normal American boy acquires 
as a natural result of early associations. The Rus- 
sians have a game called laptd, a sort of Muscovite 
version of small-boy baseball in which a batting 
teamn knocks out flies to a team in the field, running 
bases much as in baseball. This is the nearest 
approach to organized team games in Russia. It 
will be interesting to discover whether the Russians 
will take up games as their contacts with other 
nations increase; but the indications are that, in 
general, there is something in organized games 
which is contrary to the spirit of Slavic life. 

Americans attempting to introduce games to 
Russians met with indifferent success, although the 
Y. M. C. A. tried it. In some instances American 
games were popular, as, for instance, basket-ball and 
baseball. In Petrograd and Moscow basket-ball 
teams of soldiers and students were developed; and 
in Siberia, in the past year, representatives of the 
American Association introduced baseball. Often, 
however, there were disconcerting experiences in 
discovering that the sight of grown-up people play- 
ing games was regarded as a huge diversion and a 
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subject for much free laughter. It was so contrary 
to custom that it struck many Russians as immensely 
funny. Consequently, despite the earnest efforts 
of the Y. M. C. A. physical directors, it is difficult 
to imagine Petrograd, Moscow, Kharkov, and Kiev 
playing one another, in the very near future, at 
least, in a series of games for the All-Russian Amateur 
Baseball Championship. 

Any co-operation which Americans can give in 
the very important matter of developing opportuni- 
ties for public recreation will probably not be in the 
introduction of American notions of sport, about 
which Russians have their own opinions, but in 
putting at the service of Russia American experience 
in the founding and extension of systems of parks as 
places of refreshment for all the people. 

The most important aspect of this question of 
public recreation is its relation to public health. 
This is a question which Russians will have to take 
seriously in hand in the near future for the sake 
of their population. It will involve not only the 
consideration of what facilities can be developed 
for outdoor activity and relaxation, but also the 
consideration of the whole issue of protecting and 
promoting the health of the people by every means 
possible. The former Russian administrations were 
very remiss in this respect; and the people, not 
alone in the cities, but still more in the country, 
suffered as a result. Russia was notoriously subject 
to epidemics of typhoid and typhus and cholera at 
certain seasons of the year. This was due not only 
to the failure of the government to provide the 
cities with good systems of safe and wholesome 
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water-supply, but also to its failure to establish 
and insist upon the careful inspection and _ safe- 
guarding of food-supplies of all kinds, or to instruct 
the people in the rudimentary principles of fighting 
and preventing disease and preserving health. 
Organized milk and meat inspection, and the investi- 
gation of the health of the milk-producing herds 
upon which the life and strength of growing children 
depend, are, generally speaking, services still to be 
introduced in the public system of municipal adminis- 
tration in Russia. Most Russian cities still run 
on the open-market plan, under which food-supplies 
are brought direct into the town from the country 
by the peasant producers and are sold by bargaining 
in picturesque but dubiously dirty and unsanitary 
bazaars. The spreading of diseases and the tendency 
to epidemics, under such conditions, are to be taken 
for granted. This state of affairs is one which 
intelligent Russians must reform. 

It must be taken for granted, in most Russian 
towns, that unboiled water and milk are not to be 
drunk. The installation of modern water systems, 
with filtration-plants, will begin to do away with 
this danger to some extent; but a great deal will 
remain to be accomplished. ‘The education of the 
people in matters of health preservation is the crux 
of the problem. In this, many of the excellent 
bulletin publications of the Bureau of Public Health 
under the American government might serve as 
models. Furthermore, the experience of American 
cities and rural communities in developing plans 
for the safeguarding of public health would be ex- 
tremely valuable. Some work of this sort was done 
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in Russia by the Zemstvo Unions, but its extent 
was comparatively slight. The establishment and 
operation of milk-dispensaries in large cities, the 
organization of campaigns for interesting and educat- 
ing the people in matters of health maintenance, 
and the gathering and classification of adequate data 
in regard to diseases and mortality, are all provinces 
in which American knowledge could be made avail- 
able and applied with value in Russia. Simply in 
spreading among the common people knowledge 
of the dangers of flies and mosquitoes and vermin 
as carriers of disease there is an indefinite amount 
of work to be done. Summer in almost any Russian 
town would convince any American of the necessity 
for a ‘‘swat-the-fly’’ campaign—also for screens. 

An instance of the field for such co-operation was 
afforded during the past winter in Siberia in an ex- 
perience in the Russian Division of the American 
Government Committee on Public Information. A 
simple leaflet giving instructions how to avoid ty- 
phus and to combat the disease, then raging epi- 
demically in many cities, was issued by the Vla- 
divostok ‘office of the committee and circulated 
by its representatives throughout Siberia. The re- 
sponse to this action, on the part of men and women 
interested in the prevention of disease and the pro- 
tection of public health in towns in all parts of the 
vast territory, was evidence of the need for such 
educational material. The leaflets were in wide 
demand. Sincere appreciation of the policy of the 
American committee in issuing such useful informa- 
tion was expressed; and many people asked for 
similar publications about the methods of preventing 
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other infectious diseases, because no Russian insti- 
tution existed for circulating information on such 
subjects in terms of simple suggestions which the 
common people could grasp and on which they 
could act. 

America has a wealth of experience and a mass of 
information on such matters accumulated in the 
course of years of experiment in the handling of 
questions of public health, and also of child welfare, 
a vitally important matter for Russia. To make 
this experience and information available to the 
Russians who are concerned with the same questions, 
and to co-operate with them in building up an 
efficient public-health and child-welfare service, 
in the interest of the Russian people, is one of the 
most practical and beneficial things which Americans 
could do for Russia. In the difficult days in which 
she resumes the task of ordering her national life 
anew Russia will be faced with a pressing funda- 
mental problem in preserving the vitality of her 
population, especially in the cities. The years of 
revolution and civil war have meant continued under- 
feeding for hundreds of thousands of her people. 
No one who was in Petrograd in the winter of 1917-18 
could escape the impression of the lowered energy 
of the people as a result of long under-nourishment, 
together with insufficient heating of houses in the 
shortage of fuel and with inadequate clothing in the 
shortage of materials. Since that time conditions 
have been much worse. The same deprivations 
have affected the people in many cities and towns, 
particularly in the north of Russia. The effect of 
living for a long period under such privations was 
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inevitably to render the people susceptible to the 
epidemic diseases, of whose spread there have been 
so many reports in the later period of the revolution. 
The peril does not end with epidemic diseases, how- 
ever, for a population in such a condition is also a 
prey to tuberculosis and all the maladies ready to 
attack human bodies whose vital energy has been 
reduced below the point of normal resistance. The 
consequence is that Russia, as much as any nation 
in the world, probably, is going to face, in the near 
future, a serious crisis in the maintenance of public 
health. Meanwhile Russia’s own health service 
and Red Cross have been badly disorganized. Their 
equipment has deteriorated and action has been 
largely paralyzed. 

The temporary service of the American Red Cross 
and of the British Red Cross in European Russia 
has been mentioned. The American and British 
and French and Japanese Red Cross societies have 
been active more recently in Siberia. The American 
representatives have been especially energetic in 
general health-preservation work for the civilian 
population, equipping hospitals and fighting epidemic 
diseases and establishing both municipal and travel- 
ing dispensaries of medicines and general surgical 
supplies. Any sort of assistance which Americans 
can continue to give in this endeavor in Russia, 
along whatever line, whether direct Red Cross relief- 
work.or general education of the people, will be part 
of a fundamental human service in helping to pre- 
serve the life of a whole nation. 


XIII 


OPEN FIELDS FOR SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


MERICA has developed very much farther in 
organization for social purposes, both in the 
direction of practical endeavors for the improvement 
of living conditions and in the direction of affording 
means for mutual enjoyment, than has Russia. In 
the first case, it is probably because a stronger sense 
of social responsibility is likely to be generated in a 
country which puts the whole obligation for better- 
ment upon the initiative of a democracy desiring 
equal opportunities for all, than in a country in 
which the obligation for initiative rests with an 
aristocracy assuming the right to superior oppor- 
tunities. It is significant to note, in connection 
with this theory, that most of the movements for 
social welfare which existed in Russia had their 
origin in the same circles which were interested in 
the extension of the sphere of influence and activity 
of such democratic institutions as the organs of 
local self-government, the Zemstvos and the Dumas. 
In the second case, it has been assumed that 
organizations such as the familiar American societies 
for social recreation, of various types, were an expres- 
sion of the innate instinct which makes Anglo- 
Saxons form clubs, wherever they may be in the 
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world, and that the Slav does not have this instinct. 
The only wide-spread sort of club in Russia, in the 
old days, was the card club. Every town possessed 
at least one of these, for Russians have a passion 
for games of chance. Even the peasant soldiers 
would spend their time in groups, tossing copeck 
pieces. In recent years, however, there has been 
evidence that the lack of social organizations among 
Russians was due rather to the restrictions placed 
on all organizations by the Czarist régime, with 
its fears of all forms of association among the people, 
than to a lack of the instinct for association on the 
part of the Russian people themselves. The Ameri- 
can Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A., while they were 
somewhat coldly received in certain circles, met 
with a cordial response on the part of the rank and 
file which abundantly justified confidence in this 
sort of approach as an expression of the desire for 
friendly and co-operative relationships. Such or- 
ganizations were entirely strange to the mass of the 
people, and had to be explained and to make a place 
for themselves tactfully and patiently. When they 
had won confidence, sympathy with their social 
point of viev and motives was complete. More- 
over, after the revolution, the Russian people them- 
selves began to form new associations and societies 
of all sorts, for educational and recreational pur- 
poses, which gave proof of a starved desire for such 
activities. The Russian is by nature one of the most 
social, even sociable, individuals in the world, except 
when he happens to be feeling moody. 

Russians who know a little about the forms of 
social organization in the United States express a 
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keen appreciation of their value and an eager interest 
in how they developed and how their experience 
might be adapted to Russian life. Russian acquaint- 
ances have frequently expressed a desire to come to 
America simply to study the history and methods of 
such American institutions, and to take the informa- 
tion back to Russia to be applied there in bettering 
conditions in the years to come. All of this suggests 
helpful and practicable lines of activity for Ameri- 
cans friendly to Russia. 

The American Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. have 
already begun service in Russia as far as possible, 
as has already been indicated. ‘These organizations 
face a certain opposition on the part of some of the 
clergy and more orthodox adherents of the estab- 
lished Greek Catholic Church, the national church 
of Russia, due to a suspicion that their social activi- 
ties are only a cloak for Protestant proselyting and 
the undermining of the existing form of faith. 
Some of the clergy, nevertheless, have enthusiasti- 
cally supported both the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. 
C. A.; and as these suspicions are removed, as they 
undoubtedly will be, both associations will have 
opportunities for vital social work in Russia under 
wise direction, The service of the Y. M. C. A. in 
Russia, apart from the branch there of the inter- 
national reciprocal service of its War Prisoners’ Aid, 
was mainly for the army. It was therefore swept 
away when the army was broken up. The soldiers 
who came in contact with it are now scattered all 
over Russia, however; and their impressions of it 
will remain as a basis upon which to renew relation- 
ships in the future. A fairly broad program of 
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general social work has since been inaugurated 
in the Siberian cities, and has been developing 
as encouragingly as the complicated and difficult 
situation there would permit. The Y. W. C. A. 
undertook a much less extensive program in Russia; 
but its work was more fundamentally conceived 
and was more solid. Although it had to be aban- 
doned temporarily, when all American representatives 
were forced to leave Bolshevist Russia in August 
and September of 1918, together with all representa- 
tives of the other Allies who could be got out of 
prison, the far-sighted and sympathetic thought and 
action of the women who were in charge of it aroused 
a response which assures its successful resumption. 
They stayed with the Russian members of their new 
associations in Moscow and Petrograd under terrif- 
ically difficult and nerve-straining conditions, even 
against the advice of official American representa- 
tives; and they left with many Russian women and 
girls an ineffaceable impression of disinterested 
friendship. The Y. W. C. A. has begun work in 
Siberia. Both associations had branches at Arch- 
angel. 

Whether mutually valuable relationships could be 
established between the churches of America and 
of Russia is a question full of complications. The 
Greek Catholic Church of Russia, which predomi- 
nated as the state church over all other churches, 
occupied a very different place in the social com- 
munity from that of the Protestant churches of 
America. It stood rather as the symbol of divine 
authority, from which the Imperial authority also 


was supposed to receive its sanction, than as an 
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active social institution. While many of its priests 
took an energetic interest in the social life of their 
parishes and in the improvement of living conditions, 
and while the churches collected gifts in support of 
all sorts of charities, the Russian Church as a cor- 
porate body was concerned more with matters of 
creed and of worship, or with life within the monas- 
teries and convents. The consequence was that 
when the state authority which it was assumed to 
sanction was overthrown and the church itself was 
disestablished, it found difficulty in relating its © 
influence to the actual life of the time. The voice 
of the Russian Church was not heard often during 
the revolution, and what it said had little effect upon 
the real course and conduct of affairs in those days. 
Its clearest entry into the sphere of contemporary 
events was when it took its uncompromising stand 
in opposition to Bolshevism in Russia. 

All this did not mean that the Russian Church 
had not a true place among the people, but simply 
that it was passing through a period of difficult 
readjustment to an altered position. It had to 
enter a sphere separated from the temporal authority, 
after a long historic connection with that authority; 
and it had to find how to function under the new 
circumstances. There were evidences that new 
kinds of relationship with church bodies outside 
of Russia might begin. Some of the priests cordially 
welcomed and co-operated with the Y. M. C. A. and 
Y. W. C. A. In the days before and during the war 
there had been exchanges of views between leaders 
of the Anglican Church and of the Russian Church, 
tending toward the development of associations 
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between those two Christian groups. Church bodies 
in America might discover that a similar tender of 
friendly advances on the part of American church- 
men might also lead to an era of new relationships 
between the churches of America and of a regenerated 
Russia. 

Religious organizations should not, however, be 
the only sort of American social organization to 
form contacts with Russia and to be represented 
there. Fields will exist for co-operation of all sorts. 
First of all there is the whole broad problem of rural 
and community improvement. America has been 
passing through a period of obsession with com- 
munity movements of all kinds. While the com- 
munity-service organizations are becoming better 
co-ordinated in the United States, some of the surplus 
enthusiasts might concern themselves with finding 
ways to co-operate with Russians for community 
betterment in Russia, where no such movement 
exists in a well-supported and organized form. 
There are individuals and separate Zemstvo and 
Co-operative Union groups who have taken some 
initiative along this line; but there is no such wide- 
spread movement as exists in the United States. 

The whole study of rural betterment and of 
improving the living conditions of the peasants in 
Russia will bear a vital relation to the conservation 
of the health and strength of the people in years to 
come. The introduction in Russia, upon a large 
scale, of such services as those of the visiting nurses, 
who visit homes in country communities in America, 
would be of fundamental importance. There has 
existed, in general, no such organization there for the 
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purpose of educating mothers in the care of children, 
in the principles essential to the safeguarding of the 
health both of infants and of the older members of 
families, or in sanitation and the care of the home. 
Iilnesses have been accepted by the people at large 
often as the punishments sent by God for wrong- 
doing or else as the inevitable, unavoidable accidents 
of life. A service for popular education in the vil- 
lages, directed by people who know and understand 
both the peasant psychology and the peasant dialect, 
which would demonstrate in graphic ways simple 
methods for the care of homes and the safeguarding 
of the health of children, would be a great boon to 
Russia. It would save thousands of the new 
generation from merely growing up by chance and 
either living or catching some contagious disease 
and dying according to luck and innate vitality, as 
most children have in Russia in the past. 

Moreover, such rural-betterment services would 
have a beneficial effect upon the happiness and 
health of the people as a whole, as they discovered 
and pointed out practical ways for improving the 
conditions of life both from the point of view of 
sanitation and of beauty. The Russian peasants 
have lived in the past mainly in little villages com- 
posed of huts of hewn logs or of sod walls with 
thatched roofs, with no sidewalks or finished roads, 
simply primitive communities squatting in the 
fields. The introduction of some elements of beauty 
into their lives, through patient education, would 
accomplish much for the spirit of the nation. Such 
peasants have no conception of the life and environ- 
ment of the average typical farm home in America. 
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They need to be shown how people live in other 
lands in order to create new standards and ideals 
for themselves. 

The care of the poor is a question for the future, 
dependent upon the form which the government in 
Russia finally takes. In the past Russia was a 
country full of beggars. They were to be seen in 
every city, standing outside of the churches in the 
porch or on the street-corners. They were accepted 
as a matter of course. Every one gave a little to 
them, according to mood and disposition; but 
there was very little real organization for the care 
of the poor. Their presence, as beggars, was an 
expression of the mysticism and the fatalism which 
characterized much of Russian psychology and 
Russian life. In the future it is most probable that 
there will be some definite and adequate state pro- 
vision for the relief of the poor as a responsibility of 
society; but, if this is not done, there will be a great 
challenge to private charity. Moreover, it will be 
one which will be difficult for Russia to meet entirely, 
in any case, for during the revolution so many 
families have become impoverished that often the 
people who fozmerly might have supported charitable 
institutions would now be found among their ben- 
eficiaries. American aid and the application of 
American experience in handling and solving such 
problems efficiently, avoiding as far as possible 
merely careless giving and the encouragement of 
fraud and making sure that aid will really reach 
people who need it, would be of great use and value. 
Any such activities would have to be managed, 
naturally, by thoroughly accredited and experienced 
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Russians who know their people. In the period of 
the war and revolution there were in some cities 
independent individual enterprises, such as soup- 
kitchens for the wives and families of killed or dis- 
abled soldiers or for especially poor people, which 
abundantly demonstrated the ability of some Rus- 
sians to organize and conduct such services wisely. 
The revolutionary parties and governments have 
had the most ambitious plans along these lines; 
and it remains to be seen in what form these may 
be carried out in the Russia of the future. 
Opportunities are especially offered for co-opera- 
tion in these branches of activity with the Zemstvo 
and Town Unions and the Co-operative Unions. 
Both of these sets of organizations have a definitely 
social function for the betterment of the life of the 
people, and they are upon a democratic rather than 
a paternalistic basis. The American Committee 
of All-Russian Co-operative Unions has been out- 
lining rather elaborate plans for the study of social- 
service organizations of all sorts in the United 
States, with the purpose of compiling a series of 
reports to be transmitted to Russia for the informa- 
tion and use of their members in undertaking new 
lines of activity in the interest of the population 
there. This is one evidence of the real interest 
taken by Russians in these expressions of the social 
spirit in America and of their desire to inaugurate 
similar services in Russia. The representatives of 
American social organizations could not do better 
than to put themselves in contact with the repre- 
sentatives of such similarly minded bodies of people 
in Russia, in order to find ways of co-operation. In 
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doing so they would not only be assisting Russia, 
but they would begin to open up a new world of 
interest and of suggestive information for them- 
selves. The Zemstvo Committees, and also the 
Unions of Parents’ Committees in Russia and Siberia 
which concern themselves with the schools and with 
general questions of the welfare of children, will be 
faced with many new problems also, and will be 
entering upon many new lines of experimentation in 
the reconstruction days. Like organizations in 
America, such as the growing County Improvement 
Leagues and the Parent-Teacher Associations, by 
establishing relationships through correspondence 
with the Russian organizations, could perform 
intimately useful service and weave strong bonds of 
confidence and friendship between the nations. 

The work of the American organizations which 
concern themselves with the securing of social legis- 
lation would also be of interest to Russians. Ameri- 
can laws would not fit Russian conditions; but the 
experience and conclusions of such bodies of people 
in the sphere of molding the laws of the nation into 
more liberal and humane forms would be full of 
suggestions and value to Russians in thinking 
through their own intricate problems in the new 
period. They would welcome an initiative from 
Americans which would put this material at their 
disposal, and they could utilize much of it. 

How far American workers from social organiza- 
tions could be helpful to Russia, if they were sent 
there as direct representatives, is uncertain. The 
problem is an intricate one. The difficulties of the 
language, important as they seem at first glance, 
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are among the least in actual significance. It is 
simple enough to get a good interpreter, from among 
the students, if one cannot speak Russian. The 
main difficulty would be in the fundamental dif- 
ferences between the conditions and habits of thought 
in the two countries. Americans have, as a result 
of the American environment, a mental background 
entirely distinct from that of Russians. Their in- 
stinctive ways of looking at things and of drawing 
conclusions often make it difficult for them to under- 
stand Russian reactions. The same is true of Rus- 
sians in their dealings with Americans. The con- 
sequence is that it would be a most delicate task 
to attempt to select from American experience and 
methods those principles which would meet Russian 
needs and which could be put into operation in 
Russia successfully. The sphere of such actual 
selection would always have to be a Russian one, 
if effective helpfulness in adaptations from Ameri- 
can social services was to be assured. Any outsider, 
with however good intentions, endeavoring to do 
this work for Russians would be almost certain 
to come to grief, through not understanding the 
attitude of mind in which such advances would 
be met. 

American social organizations could do their best 
work in Russia not so much by attempting to send 
numbers of active American workers to Russia at 
first, as might be the natural American instinct, as 
by sending trained and tactful experts to study the 
field and to establish relations with Russian social 
workers and to report on the best ways in which 
American agencies can co-operate with Russian 
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groups in solving their own problems. It is im- 
portant that such Americans should be sent to 
Russia if possible. The effect of direct personal 
contacts and the encouragement to Russians of 
feeling the assurance of warm human interest have 
an importance which could hardly be exaggerated. 
They cannot be created in the same degree by any 
amount of correspondence. Moreover, for every 
American visiting Russia in such a capacity there 
would be a new vision of fields of service which 
nothing else could duplicate. It is important that 
as many Americans as possible should acquire such 
concrete and personal acquaintancesbip with Russia 
in the trying new years which are upon her, and 
thus come to a keener sense of the significance of 
friendship and of all forms of co-operation between 
the two peoples. Nevertheless, it will be safer and 
more helpful if the impulsively good American heart 
is controlled by very careful heads, in the devel- 
opment of relationships involving so complex an 
issue as social service, and thus kept from well-meant 
endeavors which through misconception might defeat 
their own intention, as has sometimes happened 
in the past. 

It is upon this ground of social co-operation and 
practically helpful friendliness that one of the corner- 
stones of a future strong mutual confidence between 
Russia and America might be laid. Every nation 
is open to approaches which are by their nature 
proof of sincere good-will. That is why this field 
of opportunities for social service in Russia calls 
especially for thoroughly sane and careful, as well 
as sympathetic and generous, consideration, 
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Hoe ee women have always piayed an 
important part in events in Russia. No one 
who knows even a little of Russian history would 
fail to think of the Empress Catherine II as one of 
the great personal forces in Russian history— 
although it is difficult to imagine how complete 
respect for the memory of Catherine the Great could 
be maintained by Russians who saw the imposing 
statue of her, on the Nevski Prospect in Petrograd, 
decorated with the ridiculous little red flag which 
some revolutionary wit put in its right hand and 
which fluttered there through all the months of 
political and civil strife in the former capital. The 
aristocratic women of the Russian court, by intrigue 
and personal persuasive powers, always exercised 
a powerful influence upon the course of public 
events in the empire. A clique of women, grouped 
around the influence of the assassinated priest, 
Grigory Rasputin, and of the former Czaritza, were 
considered by many Russians to be responsible for 
much of the confusion in national affairs in the years 
of war preceding the revolution of 1917. 

Women were always among the leading spirits, 
equally with men, in the secret revolutionary circles, 
whose activities long terrified the court and the 
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officials of the old régime and prepared the way for 
the movement which at last liberated the people. 
Women carried out many assassinations of former 
Czarist officials personally. Women did all sorts 
of loyal service before and after the revolution. 
Every one knows of the Women’s Battalions of 
Death, led by Maria Bochkareva, which carried 
women’s service even to the point of fighting on the 
front. It was a woman who tried to kill Nikolai 
Lenin, the Premier of the Bolshevist government, in 
Moscow. It was reported to have been a woman 
who shot the Imperial German ambassador, Count 
von Mirbach, in his office in Moscow after the 
establishment of the German Embassy following 
the conclusion of the separate peace of Brest-Litovsk; 
but this affair was never fully cleared up. Any 
one who knows something of the history of the 
revolutionary movement in Russia will always think 
of the influence of such women as Sofia Perovskaya 
and Maria Spiridonova in connection with it; and 
nearly every American has heard of Catherine 
Breshko-Breshkovskaya, the ‘‘Grandmother of the 
Russian Revolution,” the greatest individual and 
grandest figure of all. 

Women also bore the greatest part of the burden 
of life in Russia both under the old régime and 
under the revolution. The oppression of the Czars, 
with its constant atmosphere of disheartenment 
among the people and its impoverishment of their 
whole life, weighed most heavily upon the women 
in the life of the homes. Women paid the main 
penalties for men’s indulgence in vodka under the 
despair of the empty brutality of a life repressed by 
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such a régime. Finally, women had the most pain- 
ful problems to meet during the chaos of the revolu- 
tion and the civil war. 

Any one who saw the women standing patiently 
in the long bread-lines in the cities, during the war 
and revolution, trying to get their pittance of food 
for their families day by day, while the men dis- 
cussed and debated politics, wondered what was 
the matter that no one had time or ability—which- 
ever was needed—to do something about the funda- 
mental needs of the people. It did not seem to be 
a question whether the women should have the 
right to vote and to hold office. To any one watch- 
ing these patient lines of people, mostly women and 
children with a scattering of men, standing in the 
early morning of winter and late at night, in snow 
and cold, and realizing what this meant, the question 
was rather whether men should vote and hold office. 
It did not seem that women, if they had the power, 
could make any worse mess of affairs than men were 
making. There would be some probability that 
they would turn attention first to these vital ques- 
tions and leave issues of party control to be settled 
after a food-supply had been assured. 

The war and revolution opened up a new era of 
hope for women in Russia. The prohibition during 
the war of the manufacture and sale of vodka, 
which had been a government monopoly, had a tre- 
mendously uplifting effect upon the life of the com- 
mon people. In statistics gathered regarding the 
results of the prohibition it was shown that the 
state of the people generally, as regards living con- 
ditions, supplies of clothing and food for families, 
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were improving despite the war as a result of stopping 
the sale of vodka. Reports written by correspond- 
ents from the villages showed that the men were 
normally industrious and better-natured, and that 
the people generally greeted the change gladly. 
Naturally, there was a certain amount of illicit 
manufacturing of vodka on the part of the peasants 
themselves, who made out of potatoes or grain a 
throat-scorching beverage which they called ‘‘samo- 
gonka.”’ It remains to be seen whether the sale of 
vodka will be resumed throughout Russia. Limited 
sale has been permitted by the government in 
Siberia during the past winter and spring. Certain 
reactionaries advocate it as ‘“‘the easiest way of 
controlling the people.’ If it is reinstituted, the 
problem of life for women in Russia will immediately 
become harder again. 

The revolution opened to women the fields both 
of political and of professional and business activity 
inanew way. In place of their old indirect influence 
they had equal voting rights with men and were 
accepted as part of the political order, as they had 
always been accepted and honored in the revolu- 
tionary circles. The records of the elections did 
not indicate, however, that women as a group voted 
very differently from men. They were active as 
members of all the political parties, including the 
Bolshevist. Not many women candidates for office 
appeared, the conventions of parties and the mem- 
bership of the constitutional convention, which the 
Bolshevists dispersed, being composed almost en- 
tirely of men delegates. Women did, however, take 
an alert interest in political affairs, and participated 
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in all sorts of service under the various governmental 
Zemstvo and Town Union departments. They con- 
tributed very vitally to the development and effec- 
tiveness of social organizations. In the new Russia, 
with a fair opportunity, they will play a rdle of 
increasing importance in all of these different fields. 

Under the old régime, there were certain dis- 
criminations against women, under the educational 
system, in opportunities to enter the commercial 
and professional fields. It is true that women had 
access to institutions of higher education and could 
study the same subjects and receive practically the 
same training as men. The secondary schools and 
universities for women were of a very fine type and 
set very high standards, so that a woman who could 
qualify could carry self-advancement and cultiva- 
tion to almost any point. There were certain practi- 
cal obstacles, however, in the way of a woman desir- 
ing to enter one of the professions. A woman might 
study law or medicine or engineering. ‘The women’s 
examinations for degrees, however, differed from 
the men’s examinations for degrees. The latter 
were ordinarily somewhat more severe and difficult. 
At the same time, in order to enter one of the estab- 
lished professions, it was necessary to pass the 
examinations for men and to receive the men’s 
degree. The type of preparation was often not the 
same for women as for men, so that women had to 
overcome a definite disadvantage in entering suc- 
cessfully upon a professional career. 

In the future it is very probable that these handi- 
caps to women’s activity will be removed. The 
tendency of the revolutionary governments was to 
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give them equal rights and opportunities with men 
in all respects; and the account which women gave 
of themselves in the movement for liberation under 
the old régime is an indication that they will continue 
under new conditions freeing them from legal limita- 
tions, to overcome any prejudices which may still 
exist to exclude them from any field. 

Russia very definitely needs this liberated in- 
fluence of her women. There will be a great task 
ahead in educating the masses of them for some 
of their new responsibilities; but the contributions 
which their intuition and social instinct can make are 
essential to Russia’s future. They will have a réle 
of increasing importance to play and fresh obliga- 
tions to discharge in the regeneration of the spirit 
of the nation, for, in addition to their own direct 
service, the courage and action of the men of Russia 
will be closely related to the vision and inspiration 
of Russian women. 

How far the women of America can enter into 
relationship and co-operation with the women of 
Russia in the new period it will be important to dis- 
cover. Through the revolution the women of Russia 
won the right of suffrage for which the women of 
America are still fighting. The Russian women 
could only lose this right again as a result of a severe 
reaction toward the old régime in Russia, for there 
never has been any question of their acceptance as 
equals among the progressive men of the various 
revolutionary parties. In this respect of official 
political recognition, therefore, the rights of women 
have been advanced farther in Russia than in 
America. In matters of organization both for social 
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and national service, however, the women of the 
United States have progressed much farther than 
the women of Russia had opportunity to do. 

Women in Russia suffered equally with men under 
the restrictions of rights of association and organiza- 
tion imposed by the old régime. The consequence 
is that almost nothing like the American women’s 
clubs and societies, the city clubs and State Con- 
gresses of Mothers, and the National Congress of 
Mothers, have existed in Russia. During the war, 
and especially after the revolution in Russia, women 
began to associate themselves actively for public 
services in many new ways, and began to some 
extent to hold office, mainly in the branch of edu- 
cational administration and in departments devoted 
to the organization and distribution of supplies 
and of social relief. They were always prominent 
in the work of charitable agencies, even under the 
old régime, which in those days were under the 
patronage of the Czaritza or of one of the princesses 
or grand duchesses; and they were also the main- 
stay of the Russian Red Cross Society. In more 
general activities, however, they had little oppor- 
tunity for experience. The story of how women 
organized for the war in America would be of im- 
mense use to them. 

Intelligent food conservation, for instance, is a 
question which has been practically disregarded in 
Russia, despite the fact that it lies at the basis of 
social security, especially in critical times. There 
never was a decent system of food control in Russia 
during the period of the war. A card system 
existed, it is true, by which the food-supplies of 
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families of small means were limited. Speculation 
was always rife, nevertheless, and it was always 
possible for people with money to get anything they 
wanted. This continued true under the revolution, 
because affairs grew so complicated that no one had 
time to attend to the matter of effective food con- 
trol. It was a fact of common acceptance that 
such was the case. Every one knew that for enough 
ready cash anything could be procured. There 
was no enforced system by which all were made to 
share and share alike in the shortage. 

Furthermore, there was never any such thing in 
Russia as the voluntary limitation of food consump- 
tion in America, which saved tremendous amounts 
of sugar and flour and meat for the populations of 
the Allied countries overseas. Russians had no 
idea of organizing any such action of self-denial by 
popular will. The system was one of each family 
for itself; and families generally lived well or ill, 
according to the luck and skill of the purchaser, 
usually the women of the house, in securing supplies 
of the various commodities which were short and 
which were therefore articles of speculation. There 
was no encouragement or incentive to self-limitation. 

The experience of American women in the study 
of food conservation, the results they have obtained, 
and the ways in which they have organized for 
common action along these lines, would be of great 
value and interest to Russian women in facing the 
problems of the new period of reconstruction in 
which Russia will probably continue to feel a short- 
age of certain food-supplies for a considerable time. 
Such information would also have a permanent 
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value even in days when the food situation has 
returned to normal. In a weekly publication which 
was issued by the Russian Division of the American 
Committee on Public Information in Siberia such 
information was included in a women’s department 
and attracted favorable attention. The stories of 
women in the Department of Labor, of the Women’s 
Trade Union League, and of the organization of 
women by towns and cities and counties and states 
and their classification for service to the nation in the 
war, were all quite new to Russian women. The 
idea of what might be accomplished by such mobiliza- 
tion of the forces of women suggested fresh lines 
of endeavor and ways of making it effective which 
had not before occurred to their minds. In general 
this whole matter of voluntary organization, in which 
American women have made such tremendous prog- 
ress, is one in which Russian women still have 
much to learn. 

The influence of the Y. W. C. A. has already been 
discussed. All of the sorts of activities which such 
bodies as the American State Congresses of Mothers 
and National Congress of Mothers, and the National 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, have developed, 
would represent practically new fields for Russian 
women and fields in which their efforts will be vitally 
needed in the future. The way in which American 
women could co-operate would be by the exchange 
of information upon their experience in building up 
such organizations. Russian women will have all 
the ability and initiative necessary to develop such 
organizations of their own when they have the 
object-lesson of how independent women in another 
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country have gone about the business as a basis of 
suggestion for their own action. American women 
could render considerable services to their Russian 
sisters if they would take the steps necessary to 
develop such a set of contacts. It would be only 
necessary to write to such an agency as the Ameri- 
can Committee of All-Russian Co-operative Unions 
or else the Russian Information Bureau in New 
York, or to address the Central Executive Committee 
of the Union of Zemstvos and Towns, which would be 
located in the capital of the Russian government, 
with a request to be put in touch with some organiza- 
tion or group of Russian women interested in similar 
work for the purpose of developing associations and 
exchanging information and experience regarding 
women’s interest and activities in the two countries. 
It may be said that the language bar is always in 
the way; but it is simple enough to engage some one 
to translate occasional letters from English into 
Russian or from Russian into English at either end. 
The response which would come to such an initiative 
of friendship toward Russian women on the part of 
groups representing American women would almost 
certainly be such as to lead to many new and stimu- 
lating relationships. It is a sort of contact for 
which Russian acquaintances frequently expressed a 
desire. Many of them would like the sense of direct 
relation with similar groups of American women. 
Such interest should not be left merely to the more 
distant and indirect forms of relationship repre- 
sented in gatherings like the International Con- 
gresses of Women, which have taken place in recent 
years, important and significant as they are. Real 
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understanding and real co-operation depend upon 
the growth of actual contacts and exchange of 
points of view and of suggestion between as many 
different groups as possible. Upon such relations a 
really helpful friendship between the women of 
America and of the new Russia could be based. 

American women would find that they had as 
much to learn from Russian women as they have to 
impart. Especially in the field of co-operative pur- 
chasing Russian women have gone far ahead of 
American women. The majority of housekeepers in 
Russia belong to co-operative societies as a matter 
of course, and do a great deal of the purchasing of 
household supplies through co-operative stores. 
This practical development of the co-operative 
unions in Russia has been enthusiastically supported 
by far-sighted Russian women at the same time when 
American housewives are still bemoaning the high 
cost of living caused by the rates of the individual 
marketman with whom they deal and of the middle- 
men from whom he in turn procures the various 
commodities with which to supply their homes. 
American women purchasers could learn a great 
deal from the Russian women’s co-operative buying 
experience. Their study of it would probably lead 
them to a much more keen interest in the develop- 
ment of the Co-operative Union movement in the 
United States of America. 

On the other hand, they could exchange informa- 
tion on the work of such organizations as women’s 
clubs, the Housewives’ League, and the Consumers’ 
League in America, which would be applicable in 
Russia; and, best of all, they could show Russian 
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women how American women have learned to work 
together in social service and to exert their influence 
as an organized group for practical civic purposes. 
By thus co-operating with Russian women American 
women could assist in the liberation of the regenera- 
tive influence of women into the full life of Russia. 
The development of such a sense of acquaintance 
and fusion of interests and purposes between the 
women of Russia and America would be one of 
the strongest safeguards of the future peace of the 
world. 


XV 


EXCHANGING IDEAS WITH RUSSIA 


ES the new era of international relationships nations 
will have to learn to understand one another in 
ways in which they never did in the past. If the 
peace is to be kept and co-operative associations 
are to be established upon an enduring basis, it will 
be because the peoples of the different lands have 
begun to form a new kind of developing acquaint- 
anceship. The leaders of thought and of action 
in all the various countries, in so far as they are 
sincere in their devotion to the principles embodied 
in an inter-governmental covenant to prevent war, 
will have to organize something more even than a 
council of states, an assembly of national repre- 
sentatives, a court of the world, and a coalition 
of armies and navies to enforce the decrees of the 
international federation. They will have to devise 
a new means by which the minds of the nations 
can be put in touch with one another and aligned 
in support of these institutions. The stability of 
the new order will be based fundamentally upon an 
increasing mutual comprehension of how the people 
of the different countries think, what conditions 
and circumstances lead them to their convictions 
and opinions, and upon a growing spirit of sympathy 
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and tolerance for varying points of view, tending 
toward their reconciliation. 

In the legislative and executive institutions of 
the League of Nations the leaders of the Peace Con- 
ference at Paris set up the machinery for governing 
the world. The motive power to make that ma- 
chinery function effectively must be public opinion. 
It has been evident from the beginning that without 
the organized agreement of the people of the nations 
involved the machinery of the international govern- 
ment would be useless. Unless the peoples had come 
to see that a time had arrived when it was essential 
for all nations to relinquish certain attributes of 
sovereignty always jealously guarded and preserved, 
in the interest of mutual confidence and welfare and 
security, no legislative and judicial machinery what- 
ever could be of avail. The next great war would 
be as inevitable as the last. 

This recognition of the importance of public 
opinion as the decisive factor in all national action 
was part of the war policy of every belligerent power. 
There never was a war in which the strategical 
significance of psychological factors was so keenly 
realized. It led to all sorts of new activities, all 
directly related to the conduct of the war. No 
sooner had the conflict broken out than the European 
powers began to send propaganda agents to the 
United States and other neutral countries. Ger- 
many and the Allies waged as important a fight for 
control of the mind of America as they did on the 
battle-fields of Europe. When America herself 
entered the war she in her turn organized a public- 
information service with the intention of strengthen- 
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ing the nation for the struggle. The importance 
of keeping the people enthusiastic was realized, and 
orators all over the country, as well as the news- 
papers and the motion-picture theaters, were rallied 
to the task. The morale of the army at the front 
would be affected, it was foreseen, if despondent 
letters came from home; and various services were 
organized to care for soldiers’ families and to see 
that the people knew what was being done for the 
troops, how they were housed and fed and trained, 
and that the confidence of the people at home should 
be maintained in order to assure encouraging mes- 
sages from home to the fighting-men. Divisions 
of foreign representatives of America fought with 
printed words and with motion pictures about 
America, in nearly all the countries of the world, 
to win and maintain friendship for America and 
confidence in the success of America and the Allies 
in the cause for which they were mutually engaged. 
Masses of literature were poured into enemy coun- 
tries in the endeavor to produce revolution and to 
break the fighting morale of their people. 

The question is how much has been learned out 
of all this experience in the presentation of national 
points of view and the exchange of information 
between widely separated lands. We lived formerly, 
set apart by distance and by indifference as a habit 
of thought, in an intensely provincial state of mind. 
Nationally we were content with our life within the 
confines of our own continent. We have been 
awakened to discover ourselves involved in issues 
all around the world, because American interests 
ceased to be limited by the American continent and 
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extended themselves everywhere. We have to learn 
‘to understand these issues, and we have to acquaint 
other peoples with ourselves, because we must have 
increasing relations with them. 

Safety for the future depends on the extent to 
which we can approximate an understanding of other 
peoples whose views may clash with ours, and how 
far we can impart to them an understanding of our 
motives and character, and so lay the basis for 
agreement. All of this implies a much more active 
interest in one another, on the part of the rank and 
file of the nations of the world, than has been taken 
in the past. Wars have arisen often because the 
practical business of relationships between nations 
has been left to official representatives of govern- 
ments or to delegations of national organizations 
of one sort or another. Consequently, when con- 
flicts of interest came to a crisis, the populations of 
the nations had little real knowledge of one another, 
little evidence upon which to base a conception of 
the true character of the people in the other nations. 
Under such conditions they could be much more 
easily driven into wars. In the future, if they care 
for peace, irdividuals in the various nations will 
have to concern themselves much more than before 
with the question of establishing points of contact 
with the people of other countries, for the sake of an 
understanding of them and of making their own 
country understood. It is upon such a democratic 
basis of mutual comprehension and of organized public 
opinion in the support of accepted principles that 
an enduring peace can be established. If we have 
learned enough to be willing to do half as much for 
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maintaining peace as we were for prosecuting war, 
it can be accomplished. 

The argument in the chapters of this volume has 
been written with this thought in mind. The 
intention has been throughout to give a series of 
practical suggestions for possible forms of relation- 
ship between Americans and Russians, upon the 
basis of an experience of life as an American in Russia 
and a knowledge of the growing interest which 
Russians have in America. Russia and America, 
as political entities, have had the usual sort of official 
relations in the past, and would continue to do so 
automatically in the future. Russia and America, 
as human groups, have had almost no contact with 
each other. They will continue to have practically 
none, except more or less perfunctory and formal 
governmental relations and impersonal business 
relations, unless people on both sides realize the 
importance of closer relations and take an active 
interest in fostering them. On the sympathetic 
association of Russia and America with each other, 
as nations of persons coming to know each other, 
depend all the worth-while opportunities which 
Americans might wish to seek in the new Russia. 

The response to the activities of the Russian 
Division of the American Committee on Public 
Information was abundant evidence of the value 
of such endeavors, even when undertaken upon a 
comparatively limited scale, and representing a 
contact less vital than that which could be developed 
between private groups and organizations of people 
interested in similar pursuits. The endeavor in that 
service was to give to Russians a clear and com- 
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prehensive view of the life of America, to create in 
addition to a knowledge of American war aims and 
activities a broad impression of the character of the 
country and of the people inhabiting it. The 
attempt was also made to present to thinking Rus- 
sian citizens, in a period of chaos and perplexity, 
the evidence for the principles of constructive change 
and growth and progress which are the foundation 
of American democracy. It was felt that such 
evidence would help to form, sooner or later, to- 
gether with that of the experience of the other 
nations in the world, a basis of thought for many 
Russians in settling the affairs of their country, 
even if such an influence could not immediately 
offset the forces behind the more radical revolu- 
tionary propaganda which were driving the people. 
The wide-spread attention which was paid to this 
presentation of America’s experience and institutions, 
and the whole story of what an enlightened modern 
government does for its people, was proof of the 
value of accurate information toward the formation 
of a public opinion of good-will. 

To some extent, such a service is now to be con- 
tinued in independent private ways. It will involve 
not only the sending of a non-partizan, non-com- 
mercial service of information about the people and 
affairs of the United States to Russia, but also the 
important matter of an exchange of similar informa- 
tion from Russia for America in return. It will 
function for many other countries as well. Such 
an international foreign press service can do vital 
work in strengthening the ties of understanding 
which bind nations in friendship and confidence, 
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and in unifying public opinion generally for common 
action and progress based upon liberal principles. 

It is only one of the forms in which this sort of 
service should be carriedon. In every field of human 
interest there is work to be done for the meeting of 
the minds of these two countries, which have so 
much to exchange with each other and which might 
do so much for each other. The fundamentally 
important thing is a free and active exchange of 
ideas and experience along as many different lines 
of endeavor as possible. Out of this would arise 
relationships and opportunities of every sort, not 
only practical and commercial, but social and intel- 
lectual. Through beginning such an exchange Amer- 
icans would gradually put themselves in touch with 
a world of new interest and suggestion. 

Russia has a tremendous store of ideas and values 
to give in return for those which she might take 
from America. In past years, when the Russian 
Ballet visited America and when Russian music 
began to be included in the programs of American 
orchestras and Russian operas to be played in New 
York, the surface was just scratched. This was a 
very fascinating aspect of Russia, but it was only 
one aspect. Even in this aspect America had hardly 
begun to be acquainted with Russia. Some of the 
best of the Russian operas, such as ‘‘Snegtrochka”’ 
(‘The Snow Maiden’), ‘‘Czdrskaya Nevyésta”’ 
(‘‘The Betrothed of the Czar’’), ‘‘Démon,” ‘‘Sadk6,” 
and ‘‘Rusdélka” (‘‘The Water Nymph’’), remain 
unknown to American music-lovers. The whole 
field of Russian drama has not been touched. Mos- 
cow had, in the famous ‘‘Art. Theater,” a home of 
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dramatic productions certainly as perfect as any in 
the world, and which, in the opinion of some critics, 
were superior esthetically to any to be seen elsewhere. 
Yet Russian dramatic art, and Russian life as mir- 
rored in Russian plays like Chekhov’s ‘*The Cherry 
Garden,”’ or Turgeniev’s ‘‘A Month in the Village,” 
or Gogol’s famous classical comedy ‘“‘Revizér” 
(‘‘The Inspector’’), have no representation on the 
American stage. The best and most delightful of 
the Russian complete opera-ballets have also never 
been seen, despite the success of the first visits of 
the Russian dancers, 

In many fields of practical enterprise, as well, 
the life of Russia has suggestions for America. The 
history of the growth and activities of the Co-opera- 
tive Unions alone is one which could be studied with 
profit by every American who has a concern in the 
reduction of the high cost of living, a category which 
should include a fairly large part of the population 
of the United States. How these voluntary demo- 
cratic associations of the Russian people have met 
the problem of reducing the costs of production 
and distribution by practical co-operative action 
is a subject full of important material for thought on 
the part of Americans. It should be understood 
that the Co-operative Unions were not organizations 
of the peasants and workers alone, but that they 
included other wide classes of the population, mem- 
bers of the professional groups and people generally 
who lived upon salaries and who were forced by 
limited incomes to concern themselves actively 
with the question of reducing the cost of purchasing. 
This is a question with which Americans similarly 
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situated will have to concern themselves equally 
practically; and much is to be learned from the 
experience of Russian consumers’ unions. 

The whole revolutionary period in Russia has been 
a time of experiments, some bad and inapplicable in 
America, but some interesting and suggestive in 
the extreme. The experience of factories under the 
trial of co-operative management, as the evidence 
upon both sides begins to come out impartially, is 
certain to be significant and enlightening, and may 
point the way to the settlement of some points of 
perplexity and vexation in American industry. A 
true democracy in Russia, once in operation, would 
surely produce many ideas differing from the ideas 
of democracy in America, and full of stimulative 
meaning for every open-minded American citizen 
who is thinking in terms of progress regarding 
political principles. In the new time of recon- 
struction Russia will have to be making a new 
series of experiments. With these Americans will 
wish to be in touch, and about the reasons for success 
or failure they will need to be informed, because in 
the close relationships of nations in the present day 
the outcome of these experiments will have a bearing 
upon the course of similar affairs in America as 
inevitably as the phases of the Russian revolution 
have had in the past. All of this means the estab- 
lishment of new points of contact for the exchange 
of ideas between the two countries. 

Bodies such as the typical organizations of Ameri- 
can citizens which already exist in the fields of 
business and labor and education and social service 
are the best possible agencies for such an exchange. 
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Chambers of commerce will undoubtedly develop 
relationships with boards of trade in Russia as a 
matter of course. The Board of Trade of the city of 
Vladivostok has within the past few months begun 
the publication of a monthly magazine, to contain 
articles both in Russian and English, which is to be 
sent to chambers of commerce in the United States, 
especially on the Pacific coast. Other organizations, 
unfortunately, are not so likely to take so active 
an initiative as trade bodies will take. It is upon 
the development of relationships between all these 
various groups, quite as much as upon the important 
development of good commercial relationships, that 
understanding and friendship between the two 
nations in the future depend. 

The Russian people need the sense of good-will 
and co-operation from every possible quarter to 
help them through their period of reconstruction. 
It is an American interest to give thought and time 
and energy to creating the sense of such an attitude 
on the part of America, and to make the group of 
organizations directing some effort toward Russia 
as wide as it can possibly be. 

In the past America could afford to be ignorant 
of Russia and more or less indifferent to the quality 
of relationships with her. America lost something 
by it; but it was something which she could spare 
and did not miss. She could be satisfied to draw 
her impressions of Russia from the accounts of 
refugees and occasional travelers. She could dis- 
regard the fact that Russians drew most of their 
impressions of America often from propagandists 
bent upon creating an unpleasant and unfair picture 
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of the American Republic as a land of dollar-seekers 
only and from the reports of disappointed and badly 
treated immigrants. The time came when America 
had to pay for disregarding it, for she found that 
she was not able to create for herself in Russia the 
confidence necessary to make it possible to assist 
Russia as she wished to do in the war. Conse- 
quently, when Russia collapsed under the strain of 
war and revolution and disruptive propaganda, 
America had to make good the gap in the ranks of 
the Allies with the bodies of her own sons. If she 
had been able to foresee that, America would have 
made efforts to create friendship with the Russian 
people long before she did. If she is wise touching 
the future, she will leave neglected no opportunity 
to do so now. 

The attitude of indifference would serve for the 
period of isolation and complete independence. 
That period has passed; and in its place the develop- 
ment of communications has brought instead a 
period of conscious relationship and of increasing 
interdependence. The course of a civil struggle 
far away in Russia has created public opinion and 
affected the trend of events powerfully in America. 
The continued state of chaos there has created chaos 
elsewhere and embarrassed the whole settlement of 
peace by the organized powers. Phrases from the 
revolution have echoed half-way around the world 
and caused a great deal of unnecessary loss of sleep 
on the part of peaceful and orderly American citizens. 
The contending factions have fought out their issues 
quite as much in New York as in Russia along the 
river Volga. It is no longer possible to regard the 
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world as divided conveniently into separate pigeon- 
holes, however comfortable that point of view may 
once have been to complacent minds. It implies 
mental astigmatism to regard it otherwise than as a 
world whose civilization must be integrated in order 
to escape the peril of disintegration. 

This means a responsibility for constant intelligent 
effort on the part of all who find the real meaning of 
existence in the consciously constructive activities 
of life, rather than in the blind instinctive jostle of 
conflicting forces, to foster and extend true under- 
standing between the nations. Such an effort in- 
volves a perception of the value of a gradual evolu- 
tion of the sense of familiarity with one another 
among the national groups, sufficiently clear to 
create a strong desire and impulse to work for it. 
Peace and good relations are to be based henceforth 
more and more upon the conscious will and concerted 
action of the citizens of the various countries. This 
calls for a realization that the conditions which 
made possible and sufficient the conceptions and 
policies growing out of the old neighborhood con- 
sciousness of the past are gone. The order and 
tranquillity of the future can be based only upon a 
real interrelation of the populations of the world, 
upon the encouragement between them of a free 
interchange and flow of living thought. This is the 
sound basis for all other practical relationships. 
It is the principle which is needed to vitalize for the 
future the friendship of America with Russia. 
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OPEN HIGHWAYS OF TRAVEL 


USSIA a dull, ugly country? 

Ask any one who has seen a Russian birch- 
grove in the spring—one of those great purifying 
stretches of acres on acres of white birch, such as 
are seen only in Russia, with the branches just 
misted over with the tender green of budding leaves. 

““And the mud?’’ inquires some one who has been 
there in the spring. It is admitted that the ordinary 
roads in Russia need improvement; but that will 
come. It is not obligatory, however, to walk unless 
one wishes; one can ride in a dréshky and defy the 
mud until one is in the woods themselves. Besides, 
it is impossible to have spring anywhere without 
mud; we get it that way even in ‘‘God’s country.” 

Early spring in Russia is the time of ‘‘Mdslen- 
nitsa,’ the great festival before Lent, when all of 
the favorite Russian dishes are on every table, and 
every one visits every one else to enjoy stchi or 
borstch, the Russian cabbage or beet soup, with 
pelméni, little fritters filled with chopped meat or 
chopped eggs and cabbage, and blinf, the crisp Rus- 
sian pancakes, with melted butter, or smetdna, a 
thickened fermented cream, or ikré, the famous 
Russian fresh caviar of sturgeon roe, or with pre- 
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serves of many kinds, and tea, always many glasses 
of tea from a steaming and glowing samovar. Later, 
at Easter-time, comes the festival of Pdskha, with 
its unique Russian delicacy, a dish made of cream 
cheese and cream and eggs, sweetened and flavored 
in various ways, combinations quite unconceived 
in American cookery, but very delicious. This, also, 
is a time of merrymaking, after the celebration of the 
solemn service of the Easter midnight Mass in the 
churches. The people give themselves over to a 
week of holidays, exchanging Easter greetings with 
kisses on Easter Day itself in the streets, and after 
Sunday is over visiting their friends and enjoying 
the games and circuses and merry-go-rounds in the 
public square in the daytime and dances in the 
evenings. 

Summer in central Russia is a golden season fit 
to delight the heart of any American, especially a 
Middle-Westerner. It is a season of great rolling 
fields of grain, stretching as far as the eye can see 
and dotted with the little villages in which the 
peasants gather to live, grouped around the village 
church with its silver or blue-domed tower. Russia 
in summer is a land of pleasant, winding rivers 
shaded by great trees, where the women wash their 
linen, chatting together in groups, or where the men 
go with their horses to bathe the tired animals after 
the day’s work in the fields, and to plunge themselves 
in the stream. For city workers, summer is a season 
of life in the woods in some little cottage, which the 
Russian calls a ddtcha and enjoys as the American 
does his lake or seashore bungalow. The samovar 
is always standing ready on the porch, to make tea; 
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and the ddtcha life is a happy and quiet one of recrea- 
tion, for the Russian is a great lover of nature. 
Autumn in Russia calls to mind a picture of a 
line of flaming orange birch and maple trees against 
a white monastery wall, with the glistening silver 
dome of the church against a soft blue sky above. 
It is amellow and hazy season, not quite so brilliant 
in the general hues of its landscapes as our own 
matchless American autumn, but nevertheless a 
beautiful season. It is the time of harvest festivals 
and of celebrations of various sorts in the villages. 
Russia in winter is Russia at its best, for all save 
thin-blooded people who cannot appreciate winter 
anywhere. Winter in Russia is a real winter; it is 
the place where winter should have got its name. 
The Russian word is zgumdh, a word which carries 
something more of the suggestion of snow and cold. 
It is a season of deep snow which comes down and 
stays and crunches underfoot, and does not thaw 
and get sloppy until spring, because it is also a sea- 
son of steady, dry cold, once it has set in. Most 
Americans have a legendary horror of the cold of the 
Russian winter until they have lived through one. 
Then they usually confess that they did not feel it 
as much as they had expected to—unless they had 
lived in Petrograd, where the climate is damp and 
the cold has the chilling quality which such atmos- 
phere gives. In central Russia the cold lasts when 
once it comes, a keen, stimulating cold which sets the 
blood arace. Every city has its open skating-rink, 
for the Russians are famous skaters and enjoy races 
and exhibitions. They also have imported the sport 
of skeeing from Scandinavia. Russia is the country 
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above any other for sleighing, of course; and the low 
Russian sleigh with its three fleet horses, the outer 
ones trained to gallop and to arch their necks to 
the side, and the middle one to pace, is an ideal and 
picturesque rig. To see one speeding along a white 
road, with the horses sending the snow flying and the 
jingling bells glistening from the high-arched yoke 
over the center horse, is an animating spectacle; 
and to ride in one is a still more animating experience. 

Winter is also the time to hear the Russian operas 
and orchestras, and to see the ballets at their best, 
and to visit the theaters, for the dramatic and con- 
cert season is at its height in the capitals. The life 
of Moscow and Petrograd is at its most intense and 
interesting pitch in these months. 

Russia a monotonous country? Not unless one is 
willing to depreciate the American Middle West 
with the same term. Traveling through Russia in 
summer is much like traveling through Illinois or 
Kansas, so far as the physical character of the coun- 
try is concerned. The life in the fields, the glimpses 
of villages and of towns with their hilltops crowned 
with a white-walled and turreted kreml, or citadel, 
and at the railroad stations the shifting crowds of 
peasants and of varied types of the nationalities in 
Russia, all make up a panorama full of interest and 
color and strange life. Furthermore, Russia cannot 
be dismissed with a comparison of its steppes to 
the prairies of the Middle West. 

On the shores of the Black Sea there are Odessa 
and the Crimea, most beautiful winter resorts with 
a delightful climate. There is the Caucasus, a 
region of mountains as magnificent and wild as any 
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of which America can boast. In this section live 
the Georgians, a people leading a picturesque wild 
life definitely distinct from that of the Russians 
themselves. The ride from Vladikavkaz to Tiflis 
is considered one of the finest mountain trips in the 
world. It may be made by horse or by wagon with 
parties of guides, if desired. 

There is Turkestan, with the old mosques of 
Samarkand and the ruins of ancient Merv and the 
bazaars and rug-markets of Bokhara and the capital 
at Tashkent, a city of mingled Russian and Moham- 
medan life. There is the southeastern border city 
of Orenburg, formerly a trading-post which formed 
the meeting-point of the merchants of European 
Russia and of Asia. The caravans used to come in 
at the eastern gate of its Exchange Court, across the 
Ural River from the city on the Asiatic steppes, and 
the merchants from Europe came in through the 
Russian gateway on the west, and in the booths of 
the square courtyard within Asia and Europe bar- 
gained for the exchange of wares. Orenburg is the 
center for the famous filmy Orenburg shawls, made 
by the Orenburg Cossack women on their cottage 
frames, resembling spun webs of spider-work, so 
light and gossamer-like that a good one can be 
drawn through an ordinary finger-ring, although it 
has a spread of some four feet in breadth and six 
feet in length. 

The river Volga, ‘‘Mother of Russia,” is a great 
stream like the Mississippi, with high and picturesque 
cliffs at some points and at others flowing between 
lower banks past many little towns and historic 
monasteries. On the Volga are the old cities of 
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Saratov and Samara and Simbirsk and Kazan, the 
former Tatar stronghold, with its tower from which 
the last Tatar princess leaped to her death when the 
town was taken by the Russians and the Tatar 
power fell, and Nizhni-Novgorod, the place where 
is held the famous annual All-Russian Fair which 
draws traders from all over Europe and the con- 
tinent of Asia to its bazaars. In the Urals, on the 
river Kama, to be reached by steamer from the 
Volga, is Perm; and near it is Ekaterinburg, the 
center of a mining district and famous for its precious 
stones of various sorts from the Ural Mountains. 

In the Ukraine, the southwestern section of the 
country, there is Kiev, an ancient capital whose 
history is almost as full of meaning for Russians as 
that of Moscow, terraced above its river and holding 
some of Russia’s most typical old churches and 
monasteries. In the north, on the Baltic, there is 
Petrograd, long the capital of czars, but now prob- 
ably destined to be simply a great trading port, 
the New York of Russia, unless Odessa takes that 
place. In the center of Russia is Moscow, the capi- 
tal of the first. czars, with its many-towered Red 
Square and kreml, or citadel, built by Ivan the 
Great—the true heart of Russia. 

Stretching from the Ural Mountains to the Far 
East there is Siberia, formerly a name of dread for 
its notorious labor-camps of political exiles, but 
now a vital region rich in unestimated resources and 
pulsing with new life, the frontier country of Russia. 
It also has several interesting and growing cities, 
such as Novo-Nikolaevsk, the center of the Siberian 
Co-operative Unions, and Krasnoyarsk on the Yeni- 
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sei River, and Irkutsk on the Angara near Lake 
Baikal. This lake itself is one of the splendid sights 
of Siberia. It varies from about twenty to fifty 
miles in width and is some four hundred miles long, 
and lies among mountains at an altitude of about 
fifteen hundred feet. Its climate makes it an ideal 
_ resort in summer for sportsmen. There is famous 
fishing in its waters and tributary streams; and in 
other seasons the hunting along its shores is of the 
best. Beyond it, in the Trans-Baikal district, lies 
Chita, the center of the Siberian Cossacks, which 
contains the rude church built a century ago by the 
exiled Decembrists, the first of the revolutionists of 
Russia, noblemen who returned from abroad with 
ideals for reform in Russia which finally led to their 
martyrdom as exiles in Siberian prisons. Finally, 
in the Far East, there is Vladivostok, with the har- 
bor of the Golden Horn, the polyglot port of Russia’s 
Oriental trade and a city which is looking across 
the Pacific toward America for its commercial 
future. 

Throughout this vast expanse of the Russias 
swarms a life of nationalities as varied and contrast- 
ing as the different types of our own North American 
continent. There are the Russian peasants and 
city-dwellers, the Cossacks and the Tatars, Bash- 
kirs, Kirghizes, Georgians, Mordvas, Chuvashes, 
the Arabic nomads of Turkestan, and the Buriats of 
eastern Siberia, a subsidiary group of the wandering 
tribes of herdsmen of Mongolia. Dominant through 
all the variety is the Russian character and influence, 
- just as high Russian is everywhere the chief language. 
Some Americans have the impression that Russian 
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life is dreary. It is true that under the old régime 
there was cause enough for depression of spirit. 
Yet Russia is a land of most hospitable homes; and 
Russians, acquaintance once made and confidence 
and liking won, are as open-hearted friends as any 
in the world. The process of acquaintance is not so 
slow as it is usually among Anglo-Saxons; and even 
the language is much less of a bar than would be sup- 
posed. Russians have come to expect that most 
foreigners will not be able to speak their difficult 
tongue, and most educated Russians speak French 
or German or English. The last-named language 
is being increasingly studied, so that English-speak- 
ing travelers will find more and more people in Russia 
in the future with whom they will be able to con- 
verse. In normal times Russian social life was as 
stimulating and vivacious as any in the world; and 
this statement applies not merely to the life of the 
court. There is no gaiety more spontaneous and 
high-hearted than Russian gaiety; and few people. 
excel Russians as hosts. Their generosity runs to a 
fault, their outlook is broad, and their conversation 
is often distinguished for wit and charm. 

The traveler visiting Russia will not find the dif- 
ficulties of arranging matters in that country so 
great as he might expect, with its language so 
entirely different from anything Anglo-Saxon and 
even written in entirely different letters. Excellent 
European tourist bureaus always maintained offices 
in the capitals, which attended to the purchasing 
of tickets; and there the traveler could arrange for 
his journeys in his own language. As for baggage, 
in the old days the Russian nosilstchiks, or porters, 
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were excellent and reliable. It was only necessary 
to summon one, note his number, and give him one’s 
ticket and enough money, and he would check bag- 
gage, find places on the trains, and bring back bag- 
gage receipts and tickets and change and escort his 
patrons aboard, all for a small tip. After the dis- 
order of the revolution has passed this service, which 
temporarily deteriorated like everything else, will 
be resumed. At the hotels in the main cities, also, 
the head porter or one of his assistants is usually 
able to speak enough English or French or German 
to arrange affairs for foreign guests. Thus, at the 
hotels, izvozchiks, or cab-drivers, can be engaged 
and told where to go. For the purpose of finding 
one’s way in walking, it is quite possible in two or 
three days’ study to become sufficiently familiar 
even with the thirty-six letters of the alphabet to 
read the signs at the street corners and so get 
directions. 

In normal times the International Sleeping-car 
Company maintains a service in Russia, so that it is 
possible to travel between the main cities or over 
the Trans-Siberian line in the luxury of these special 
coaches, whose porters know the necessary words 
in most of the continental languages for the services 
which they may be called upon to perform. If 
one is going on lines upon which these coaches do 
not run, however, the regular Russian first or even 
second class coaches will be found quite com- 
fortable enough. They are divided into compart- 
ments, like all continental trains, and the places 
are numbered and reserved. It was only in the 
revolution, with its complete breakdown of all 
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restrictions, that people were forced to travel crowded 
together, with seven or eight in compartments for 
two and twelve to sixteen in compartments for four. 
Ordinarily it is only necessary to make certain of 
one’s ticket in advance in order to be sure of a 
reserved place on the train. Bed-linen and blankets 
were always furnished in the International cars, and 
also in the regular Russian sleeping-compartment 
cars, upon request to the porter, except in the revolu- 
tionary times when the character of the traveling 
public often made it uncertain whether such things 
would be seen again if furnished. 

Tn traveling, however, it is customary, and often 
more convenient, to carry one’s own linen. Rus- 
sians of better means usually did so, preferring to 
have their own linen rather than that which might 
be furnished to them. In the provincial hotels, also, 
it is frequently pleasant to have a few sheets of good 
quality available, for those furnished in the smaller 
cities are often comparatively coarse in quality and 
consequently not over-comfortable. This matter 
of bed-linen is one of which travelers from America 
would not naturally think, being accustomed to 
finding such things of fairly good quality wherever 
they go. In Russia it is quite easily arranged, for 
all travelers there carry considerable hand baggage, 
stowing it in the capacious racks in the compart- 
ments; and the nosilstchiks handle it all quite 
cheaply at the stations. 

All of the more important trains have dining-cars, 
with a very good service of typical Russian dishes. 
Also, in Russia, it is the custom in traveling to 
carry a lunch-basket and to arrange meals in one’s 
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compartment, the porter bringing tea from the 
samovar which he always keeps hot in his com- 
partment at the end of the coach. To the Russians 
themselves a train trip is a splendid opportunity for 
the enjoyment of tea and of conversation with who- 
ever happens to occupy the same compartment, 
uninterrupted by any tedious business. Food can 
also be had at the main stations. 

The better hotels in the larger cities compare in 
comforts and convenience with the hotels of other 
large cities of Europe. One can live in them as 
pleasantly as in hotels anywhere, language diffi- 
culties always being discounted; and even in lan- 
guage difficulties the perplexed American can con- 
sole himself with the fact that it is no worse trying 
to get hot water or more towels in Russian in Moscow 
than it is in Italian in Rome or in French in Paris 
or in German in Berlin. In extremities one can 
always call up the head porter and get practical 
even if strangely pronounced relief. Most of these 
terrors fade or grow amusing in actual experience. 

For some time following the end of the revolution 
and of civil warfare in Russia ordinary travel for 
pleasure will naturally be impossible; and any 
except people on special business or else willing to 
put up with the discomforts which will inevitably 
attend the turmoil of the first period of reconstruction 
will stay out of Russia entirely. The nation will be 
in the midst of the difficulties of resettling its life 
in new circumstances. Refugees will be returning 
home from all parts of Russia and Siberia and from 
’ other countries. The communities will just be 
reorganizing themselves for normal pursuits. There 
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will be shortages of nearly all essentials, not to con- 
sider luxuries; and there will be disease and hunger 
and disorder to fight and to correct. It will be a 
time strictly for people who can help, who either 
have some practical business or actual service to do 
or who are there to study the situation with a view 
to meeting some of the needs. 

This period should pass fairly rapidly, for there 
is no country in which the people are so weary of 
strife and uncertainty and in which they desire 
more to get back to natural living. Americans can 
hardly have a conception of the mode of life in 
Russia in the past two years, of the harassing nerve 
strain of living in an atmosphere in which none of 
the things ordinarily taken for granted was certain 
from one week to another, for America has never 
had to live through a period of uncompromising 
class warfare. The one desire of the great mass of 
Russians is to be done with it as soon as possible 
and to put it away in the past. They will turn 
with inexpressible relief to the activities of a new 
day of regeneration. 

As the time comes again for travel in Russia one 
of the best ways for American visitors to see the 
country in order really to understand what is going 
on there would be to engage, with the advice of the 
American consul in the port at which they land, 
Petrograd or Odessa, or in Moscow if they go by 
rail across the continent into Russia, some young 
Russian student to act as guide and interpreter. 
Such students could easily be found, who would be 
glad not only of an opportunity to earn some money 
to help them in continuing their courses, but also 
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to have a chance for actual use of a knowledge of 
the English language. It would be important to 
find a student of good Slavic Russian blood, who 
would be able to move freely in any circle or environ- 
ment, and one with a knowledge of the peasant 
vernacular and acquainted with the peasant char- 
acter, for otherwise it would be impossible to visit 
a Russian peasant village to any advantage or to 
get an impression of the life and the industries and 
the interests and point of view of the peasants who 
make up the great mass of the Russian population. 
Such a guide would be able to arrange all the details 
of travel, and could take care of affairs in provincial 
cities where the foreigner would ordinarily not find 
hotel porters able to speak any language other than 
Russian. Moreover, being himself a part of the 
new life of the nation, a student would be able to 
explain it and to bring many important things to the 
attention of foreigners in a way in which few other 
guides could. American travelers in Russia would 
find such Russian students the most delightful of 
acquaintances, and through them would find them- 
selves in touch with the many-sided life of one of 
the most fascinating countries in the world, in the 
most significant stage of development in all its 
history. 


XVII 
RUSSIA OF THE CAPITALS 


AN one who has stood on the heights of the 
Kremlin in Moscow at sunset-time, overlooking 
the river and the city, and has heard the chorus of 
the bells sound up from scores of blue and silver 
and gold-domed church towers, whose golden crosses 
flash bright fire in the level rays of the sun, has 
begun to love Russia. The tones of all these bells 
of Moscow, some deep and harsh and some high and 
sweet, rising from her many churches scattered all 
over the city and blending into one complex, pulsing 
vibration in the quiet evening air, are indescribably 
stirring. In them speaks the character of Russia. 
Nothing is more symbolical of her spirit in all its 
aspects than the music of her bells, sometimes tolling 
slowly and solemnly in vast and somber waves of 
sound, sometimes clanging wild and ominous and 
threatening, sometimes playing in rapid beats of 
exuberant joyousness and exaltation. To listen to 
them with imagination is to understand something 
of Russia. 

Moscow is an incomparably more interesting and 
attractive city than Petrograd, to any one who has 
a taste for Russia. Many Russians preferred 
‘“‘Piter,” as they called the newer capital of the 
Czars; and there was always a standing rivalry 
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between residents of Petrograd and Moscow as to 
which was the finer city. A preference for Petro- 
grad on the part of some Russians was rather due 
to the fact that the presence there of the court of 
the Czar made its public life somewhat more vivid 
and brilliant than that of the older metropolis. 
Petrograd is a half-Europeanized city, however; 
while Moscow is pure Russian, breathing in its 
architecture and in the configuration of its streets 
the spirit of ancient Russia. It is hardly worth 
while to make comparisons between cities in two 
countries so different as Russia and America; yet 
it might be said that the differences between Petro- 
grad and Moscow are similar to the differences which 
distinguish New York and Boston. The former 
has more obvious qualities which strike the visitor 
at first glance, and there is more sensational attrac- 
tion in the swirl and rush of its activity. In the latter, 
although the pace is slower, life has a richer and 
fuller and finer flavor; and in the lines of its old 
buildings are felt the tradition and the spirit of the 
men who founded American institutions. Moscow 
bears a certain superficial resemblance to parts of 
Boston, in the lines of its curving and hilly streets; 
while Petrograd has the long, straight boulevards of 
a more modern municipality. Russians themselves 
all admit that Petrograd is not a true Russian city, 
and that Moscow is the real expression of the Rus- 
sian temperament. The spiritual significance of 
Moscow was always evidenced in the fact that 
while the administrative capital of the Czars was 
Petrograd, they placed the crown of the ‘Ruler 
of All the Russias” upon their heads, according to 
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the custom, in the Church of the Assumption in the 
Kremlin in Moscow, the historic heart of the nation. 

Moscow has the advantage of Petrograd also in 
climate, for it generally enjoys clear and fine weather. 
Petrograd, built in the marshes along the shore, is 
cloudy and rainy and wrapped in mists for a great 
part of the year. Even in winter, as many visitors 
have noted, Petrograd is one of the few cities in 
the world which have freezing cold and fog at the 
same time. Winter and summer are its best seasons, 
for in the former everything is frozen and the damp- 
ness is not so apparent as in the rainy seasons of 
autumn and spring, and in the summer there are 
sunny blue days of splendid weather when the city 
is charming. A permanent location of the govern- 
mental capital in Moscow, however, would rob 
Petrograd of the main influences which made its 
life interesting, and it would become simply a great 
commercial city doomed to a position of much less 
importance. Especially is this true in view of the 
fact that the future of Russia probably lies in the 
south with its ports on the Black Sea open all the 
year and with its cities of Odessa and Kherson and 
Sebastopol certain to increase and to assume new 
importance in world commerce. The future may 
see the dream of Czar Peter the Great dreamed out 
in the decline of the vast city which he forced his 
serfs to build and his merchants to populate as a 
“window into Europe,”’ and the center of honor and 
dignity in Russia remaining permanently in Moscow 
after its revolutionary transfer. 

Petrograd contains many things which will always 
make it a center of intense interest. Among its 
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older attractions, known to all who have seen 
photographs of the city, is the huge red Winter 
Palace of the Czars. Here the rulers of Russia 
lived for so many generations, looking out across 
the river Neva at the prison of Petropavlovsk 
Fortress, in whose dungeons, below the level of the 
river, political suspects were interned. Here the 
leaders of the revolution later lived, to look across 
at the same prison, then confining the former Minis- 
ters of the deposed Czar; and here Catherine Bresh- 
kovskaya was lodged in one of the imperial suites 
and received her friends upon her return from exile 
in Siberia after the great liberation. Across the 
river is the little house built by Czar Peter the 
Great at the time when the city was founded, 
together with the shrine which has since been erected 
on the spot to Peter’s memory as a saint. The 
cathedrals of Petrograd—St. Isaac’s vast mass with 
its huge solid stone columns lining its four porches, 
Kazan Cathedral with its curving colonnades, and 
the Cathedral of the Resurrection with its little 
open-floored chapel showing the broken pavement 
where the bomb exploded which killed Czar Alex- 
ander II, and with its bizarre domes of varicolored 
tile and its gorgeous interior walls of gold and richly 
tinted mosaic—are among the famous sights of all 
Russia. 

Petrograd is also a city full of places rendered 
historic by the events of the revolution. No one 
henceforth will stop in the Hotel Astoria without 
a thought of the days when it was the center of the 
monarchist officers and was sacked by the revolting 
soldier regiments. Smolni Institute, formerly un- 
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known as a girls’ school, has become notorious as the 
stronghold of the Bolshevists before they overthrew 
the Provisional Government, where most of their 
plans were drawn up and where the Soviet Govern- 
ment of Russia remained until the German advance 
in 1918 forced it to shift to Moscow. ‘The Hall of 
the Duma, in the Taurida Palace, has a new signif- 
icance as the place from which the people’s repre- 
sentatives issued the challenge which led to the 
abdication of Nikolai II. Most of the serious 
revolutionary fighting took place in the streets of 
Petrograd; and some of its buildings will long bear 
the marks of the machine-gun bullets which spattered 
their walls in the overthrow of two governments. 
The great half-circle of the foreign office and army 
administration buildings before the Winter Palace 
is one of the most impressive of city spaces, with 
the towering Alexander Column, one of the two 
largest monoliths in the world, in its center. This 
was the spot where the people were massacred on the 
‘‘Bloody Sunday” which preceded the revolution of 
1905. The Winter Palace Square had a Bacchic 
interlude added to its otherwise somber history 
during the recent revolution, when rioting soldiers 
broke into the Czar’s famous wine-cellar in the Bol- 
shevist days and began distributing the choice wines 
to the crowd. Bottles bearing labels of the time 
of Peter the Great were reported to have been 
auctioned off at the base of the Alexander Column 
for from three to five rubles a bottle, a ruble at that 
time being worth about ten cents. The gutters 
ran with vintages from broken casks; and the revel 
continued until some militiamen fought their way 
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into the cellar, opened the sluices into the canals, 
and smashed up all the remaining bottles and bar- 
rels, allowing the wine to run knee-deep out into 
the Neva. 

The Admiralty Building, with its golden spire, 
is one of the beautiful buildings of Petrograd. The 
most splendid and graceful of Russian spires, how- 
ever, is that of Petropavlovsk Church, within the 
fortress across the Neva, where the Czars lie buried, 
which shoots its slender gold point. high into the air to 
catch the last rays of the sun upon its glistening cross. 

Petrograd is a city of broad, straight streets, 
paved with wooden blocks and crowded with low 
four-wheeled cabs with rubber tires, which render 
the traffic unusually quiet. There are comparatively 
few automobiles. In the winter the long streets, 
or prospects, are ideal for sleighing. Its attractions 
in winter are the art-galleries of the Eremitage and 
the Russian Museum, the operas in the Marinski 
Theater or in the Narodny Dom, the ‘‘People’s 
House,” built by the order of Czar Nikolai II, the 
Musikalnaya Drama, where most perfectly staged 
operettas are given, the plays in the Alexandrinski 
Theater, and numerous excellent small theaters 
including the Kryvoe Zérkalo, or ‘‘Curved Mirror,” 
famous for its satires and its caricatures of other 
performances. In summer there are delightful trips 
to be made to the islands fronting the bay, and to 
Peterhof or Tsarskoye Seio, the country park 
estates of the former Czars. The view along the 
Neva, with its bridges, from the Admiralty Quay, 
is an impressive one always, in all aspects of weather. 

At its best, however, Petrograd is a city of dilapi- 
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dated splendor and tarnished magnificence. The 
damp climate and the mists from its canals peel the 
paint rapidly from its plaster walls and give it a 
generally shabby appearance. It is a city not so 
much of beauty as of fascination for its vivid and 
violent history and for its association with the 
memory of the Czar who created the early power of 
imperial Russia. To take the train from Nikolaevski 
station down toward Moscow is to begin the journey 
away from Europe into truly Slavic Russia. 

Moscow possesses charm. The drive from the 
station, over cobblestoned streets, reveals at once a 
distinct character of civilization, much more typical 
and sharply defined than that of Petrograd. A 
sense of age and dignity is felt in Moscow always. 
Even when Moscow is untidy, as it is when the 
snow is melting in the spring, it is still a city of 
marked fascination and picturesqueness. In the 
best of its seasons it is strikingly beautiful. The 
many-turreted Red Square on a winter night, cov- 
ered with gleaming snow and with the gold-topped 
bell-towers of Ivan Veliki glistening under the moon, 
is a sight to be remembered always. Moscow is so 
full of places of interest that a traveler is tempted 
to spend all of his time there. In the Kremlin alone 
there is enough for several days of sightseeing if one 
wishes to study it sufficiently to have a grasp of the 
meaning of this ancient citadel of the first of the 
Czars. Many of the accounts of damage done to 
the Kremlin during the revolutionary fighting in 
Moscow, between the supporters of the Provisional 
Government and the Bolshevists, were exaggerated. 


It was said that the Kremlin had been ruined, that 
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The bell-towers of Ivan Veliki rise in the center of the citadel, whose walls and towers front on the river Moskva. - 
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shells from heavy artillery outside the city had 
fallen upon it and destroyed portions of the walls 
and smashed many of the churches. The walls 
and some of the gates, especially the two fronting 
upon the Red Square, did show the marks of the 
fighting; but not enough damage was done to make 
it impossible to repair, or to spoil the architectural 
effect. Most of the buildings stood practically 
intact. Many places in Moscow showed the effects 
of this fighting and will for some time to come. 
Some of the university buildings were pitted all 
over with bullet-marks; and buildings on the main 
streets, especially at the corners, where the fighting 
was hottest, showed scores of splotches where the 
plaster or brick had been chipped out by shots. By 
the time that American travelers begin to visit 
Moscow most of these evidences of civil war will 
already have been obliterated by repairs. 

In the Great Theater at Moscow Russian ballet 
and Russian opera are always at their best; while 
the Art Theater represents the highest of Russian 
dramatic achievements. Russians are passionately 
fond both of music and the theater. Even during 
the revolution the operas and ballets continued. 
All the theaters were open every night, and all these 
places of entertainment were filled with people. 
It was as if people, not knowing what the future 
held for them, were determined upon as much amuse- 
ment as they could get in the present. The theater 
was usually a way of temporary escape from the 
daily world of painful actuality; and yet even the 
theater did not always furnish this release. The 
performances of Chekhov’s ‘‘The Cherry Garden,” 
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in the Art Theater, were painful to witness because 
of their effect upon the audience. The play tells 
the story of a Russian family who own a very fine 
old estate with the most wonderful cherry-garden in 
Russia, of which they are intensely fond, but who, 
because of heedless negligence and the inability to 
foresee results, fail to meet the obligations of a 
mortgage upon the property, losing it to a peasant 
purchaser, the son of a former serf, to be cut up into 
building-lots. The story is simply told, but its 
symbolism is very powerful. To Russians who had 
seen the Provisional Government fall the sight of 
the broken-hearted family leaving their ancestral 
home, while outside are heard the blows of the axmen 
at work cutting down the orchard, was significant 
of their own situation; and the peasant purchaser, 
Lopakhin, stood for the Bolshevist, laying the ax 
to the roots of Russian national life. 

The performances in the Art Theater are of so 
perfect a quality that they can be enjoyed thoroughly 
even by people who understand no Russian. It is 
only necessary to know the story and action of a 
play in advance to be able to follow nearly all of it 
in the theater and to take pleasure in the marvel- 
ously smooth and flawless playing of the members of 
the cast. The whole purpose is not the exploitation 
of the one personality of a star, as is so frequently 
the case in American theaters, but a balanced per- 
formance from which will result the impression of a 
blended and harmonious whole. Americans could 
find much matter for reflection in the productions of 
this most remarkable playhouse. 

The restaurants of Moscow are the centers of 
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its public life. People almost live in them, going 
there for morning coffee and a glance at the paper, 
conducting their affairs there over glasses of tea 
at all hours of the day, and supping there after 
entertainment in the evening. No one could make 
a complete success of business in Russia who did 
not realize the importance of the restaurants, not 
merely as places to which to invite men to lunch, as 
in America, but also as places in which to make 
appointments and to meet men and to conclude all 
sorts of agreements. 

Moscow is especially famous for its old churches 
and monasteries and convents, which are to be 
found in all parts of the city. Some of the most 
historic and beautiful are within the walls of the 
Kremlin itself. There are the Church of the Annun- 
ciation and the Church of the Assumption, the 
traditional place of the self-coronation of the Czars, 
both of them typical and perfect examples of Russian 
church architecture and art, with their glittering 
golden domes and their elaborate frescoes. There 
are also the bell-towers of Ivan Veliki, with their 
choir of bells of all sizes from deep-toned bronze 
monsters to the sweet and clear-sounding silver bells 
of the higher registers. The notes of these great 
chimes of the Ivan Veliki towers dominate the bell- 
concerts of Moscow. At its base is the huge bell 
which was intended to complete the chorus, but 
which broke because of a flaw in the casting and now 
stands, with its great bulk capable of sheltering 
some forty people within the interior at once, as a 
monument to one of the most ambitious of attempts 
at bell-casting. 
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Within the Kremlin are also the ancient palace 
of the Czars, and the Arsenal, which in their turn 
served the Bolshevist Soviet of People’s Commissars 
as their governmental buildings after the transfer 
of the capital from Petrograd back to its earlier 
seat in Moscow. These buildings are among the 
most interesting sights of Russia, for the palace 
contains many gorgeous rooms and passages deco- 
rated in the most magnificent style of Russian art, 
while the Arsenal contains examples of weapons of 
many periods, both of Russian make and of types 
captured from enemies, including many taken from 
the French in the disastrous invasion by Napoleon’s 
armies which were forced to retreat by the burning 
of Moscow in the dead of winter and the consequent 
destruction of their expected base of supplies. 

In front of the Kremlin, on the Red Square oppo- 
site the Sacred Gate of the Redeemer, where every 
man passing through always had to remove his 
hat in reverence, is the grotesque Church of St. 
Basil. The story is that this edifice was erected 
in commemoration of a mendicant miracle-worker 
of the Middle Ages who, like many other of the 
wandering peasant healers of the Russian Church, 
feigned idiocy, or else actually was a mental defec- 
tive. Such individuals have often been regarded 
in Russia as holy persons, and have been canonized 
by the church as saints after death. St. Basil’s 
Church seems an architectural symbol of this strange 
conception which it commemorates. Analyzed crit- 
ically, it suggests the spirit of idiocy crystallized 
into permanent form in brick and stone. Out of 
a squat base shoot up tall towers of all sorts of shapes 
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and heights, no less than eleven adorning the roof 
of this weird structure. No two of them are alike 
in form, although all bear the peculiar beet-shaped 
dome common to Russian church towers; and they 
are decorated with half-circles and columns and 
angle-arches and studded and fluted in the most 
fantastic manner. To complete it all, the whole 
building with its towers and domes is painted with 
all the colors in the rainbow—red, orange, yellow, 
green, blue, and violet mottling the walls up to the 
gold and silver and tinted domes, like the futurist 
nightmare of a Pre-Raphaelite artist. The very out- 
landish wildness of this amazing edifice makes it 
effective. Within, the eleven separate chapels, one 
beneath each of the eleven towers, are most typical 
and interesting ancient Russian church interiors. 
The whole building stands as a striking and signifi- 
cant expression of one aspect of the Slavic nature 
and spirit. 

Moscow is the center of the intellectual and artis- 
tic life of Russia. It contains, among others, the 
famous Tretiakov Gallery, the finest collection of 
examples of Russian art of all periods, one so com- 
prehensive that a traveler interested in national art 
would take many a trip across the river Moskva 
to the inconspicuous building hidden away in the 
tangle of streets beyond. Here the best paintings 
of Verestchagin, Ryépin, Gé, and Ivazévski are to 
be seen, together with the works of many others of 
Russia’s artists. The whole assembly of canvases 
forms a complete representation of the development 
of the Russian spirit and of Russian life and history 
from its earliest days until recent times. Moscow 
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is the home of many of Russia’s writers and musi- 
cians and painters; and it has an intellectual life 
as rich and varied as that of any capital in the world. 

A study of the university and the schools and 
all the varied institutions of the city would keep a 
traveler in Moscow for many months in the acquisi- 
tion of a knowledge of the more intimate aspects 
of its life. The casual visitor cannot accomplish 
this, and must content himself with drawing his 
impressions from the surface as he sees it in passing 
through the capital and in visiting the churches 
and monasteries within its precincts or else near by 
in the country outside. The two most beautiful 
times to see the city are in the middle of winter, 
when it is frozen in a covering of glistening snow 
and sleighing and skating are to be enjoyed, and 
when the operas and ballets and theaters are at 
their best, or else in early summer, when the trees 
are green and when the long twilights of the Russian 
summer evenings make walking and riding about 
the city a delight. Both Petrograd and Moscow 
have these long sub-arctic twilights in June and 
early July. The ‘‘white nights” of Petrograd are 
much longer and more bright than those in Moscow. 
In the northern capital, in the middle of June, it is 
possible to read a newspaper at the window at mid- 
night, and the Nevski Prospect is filled with 
people promenading the great boulevard, lighted 
only by the sun which is just below the horizon. 

The city is not far enough north for the 
spectacle of the midnight sun; but it receives 
an only slightly subdued and diffused daylight 
for the few hours that the sun goes out of sight 
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in the period of the long days. This phenomenon 
is less marked in Moscow, lying farther to the south; 
but even there ‘‘white evenings” are very long. 
On such an evening the traveler should take the 
trip out to the Vorobydvie Géri, the Sparrow Hills, 
which rise beyond the river a little distance from 
the city, and so carry away a memory of the sight of 
the great expanse of the capital, viewed perfectly 
from these heights, with the Kremlin towers and 
church domes shining in the heart of it, a brilliant 
symbol that here is the home of the Russian race. 


XVIII 
RUSSIA OF THE SMALL CITIES 


NE of the pleasantest ways in which to gain an 

impression of the character and life of the 
smaller cities of Russia is to start from Moscow 
for one of the nearest towns on the river Volga from 
which steamers run. Boarding one of the boats 
plying between the river ports for the whole length 
of the course of the Volga, the traveler can move 
pleasantly and swiftly down with the stream, passing 
town after town and city after city, stopping where 
special interests induce him to delay and taking 
another boat on its way a day or two later. It is 
important to take a boat at a point as far up-stream 
as possible, for some of the most interesting places 
are in the upper stretches of the river before Nizhni- 
Novgorod is reached. In this way one can visit 
Yaroslav, Kostroma, Kineshma, Yuryevetz, Nizhni- 
Novgorod, Kazan, Simbirsk, Samara, Saratov, 
Tsaritsin, Vladimirovka, and Astrakhan at the 
mouth of the Volga, going all the way by comfortable 
river - boats, without the confinement and incon- 
venience of train travel. At the end it is possible 
to take one of the larger steamers from Astrakhan 
to Baku, the oil port on the Caspian Sea, and thence 
return by train by any one of several routes through 
interesting country to central Russia, The time 
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spent in such a trip, short or long according to the 
number of stops made, would give the traveler a 
comprehensive general knowledge of many distinct 
types of the smaller Russian cities, as well as an 
impression of life in the country at large. 

From the decks of such a river-boat the traveler 
observes the activities along the banks and on the 
waters of the great stream flowing through central 
Russia. At the numerous stops he has an oppor- 
tunity to study the types from many districts, not 
only the people at the city waterfronts, but also the 
peasants at the landing-stages of the many river 
villages where the steamer stays for short intervals. 
Along the shores are several of the oldest and most 
picturesque monasteries of Russia, and in the vil- 
lages peasant industries of all kinds are to be seen. 
It is probable that the traveler would be tempted 
to overrun his schedule in the desire to see the 
peasant jewelry-makers in the cottages of one village, 
the toy-makers in another, the wood-carvers in 
another, the women knitting lace or weaving the 
beautiful Russian linen in others, or else to make a 
trip to some monastery especially important in 
history. Every city along the Volga is a center 
for many such potential excursions out into the 
surrounding country, full of unusual fascination, in 
addition to the interest which the events of cen- 
turies have lent to the old citadels and cathedrals 
of the cities themselves. 

In order to make such a journey, a Russian com- 
panion would be indispensible. Not only in the 
mere practical details of transferring baggage and 
securing accommodations at cities where stops were 
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to be made, but also for the sake of understanding 
all the myriad things to be seen on the route, the 
aid and explanations of an English-speaking Russian 
would be necessary. Russia has not been a land of 
tourists. There are no glib guides ready with an 
automatic patter of made-to-order description avail- 
able in its towns, as there are in most of the visitor- 
haunted towns of the rest of the continent. The 
only way in which to gain a sense of Russian life is 
through the conversation of a companion who un- 
derstands and appreciates it and who is interested 
to impart this knowledge. Otherwise a stranger 
in the country would not perceive half of the com- 
plicated and subtle elements which go to make up 
the distinctive Russian environment and atmosphere. 

Most of the cities do not call for a delay of more 
than a day or two, unless the traveler is spending 
some time in visiting a few of the outlying villages 
in order to gain an impression of the life of the peo- 
ple on the land, or unless, in Nizhni-Novgorod, he 
happens to arrive at the time of the great annual 
fair. For more than a century this famous All- 
Russian gathering of traders has been held at Nizhni- 
Novgorod because of the ease of transportation of 
goods on the Volga and the tributaries which flow 
into it near this point. Merchants from all over 
the world gather for this event, and some of the most 
important business done in Russia is transacted 
during this period. In the fair area, with approxi- 
mately ten thousand shops and booths in the inner 
and outer grounds, the visitor is attracted by wares 
from China and Japan and India and the Near East 
and from North and South America, as well as from 
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all the nations of Europe, vying with the manifold 
products of Russia herself. He finds himself min- 
gling in the crowded streets of the fair-grounds not 
only with bearded Russian merchants and with 
peasants in their embroidered cotton shirts and 
loose trousers tucked into high boots, but also with 
Tatars and Persians in striped flowing robes and 
varicolored boots, with their swarthy, scant-bearded 
Mongolian countenances surmounted by black skull- 
caps or round fezzes, and with Indian and Turkish 
traders. He is invited into bright shops by obsequi- 
ous Japanese dealers, or greeted sedately by long- 
gowned Chinamen ready patiently to display silks 
and metal-work brought from Far Eastern Asia. 
Brazil has a passage named after her, and the 
European nationalities are well represented. The 
goods displayed in the shops are of all descriptions, 
from carriages of every kind, and agricultural ma- 
chinery, and iron and steel wares, to spices and soaps 
and perfumes from every land, furs from Siberia 
and shawls from Orenburg and rugs from Turkestan, 
silks and brocades from China, musical instruments 
from Germany, and linens and woodwork and laces 
from the various sections of Russia. 

The fair usually begins in July and continues 
throughout the summer. The greatest trade done 
is the wholesale trade between large dealers; but 
there is also opportunity to inspect and purchase 
rare products from all over the world at retail. 
Furthermore, the section where are set up circuses 
and merry-go-rounds and Ferris wheels and amuse- 
ment booths of all sorts, and where candies and nuts 
and dried fruits are sold, attracts lively holiday 
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crowds from all the surrounding country. Alto- 
gether, the Nizhni-Novgorod Fair is one of the great 
spectacles of its kind in the world. Such fairs are 
typical of Russia, on more or less pretentious scales; 
but this is the greatest and most historic of them all, 
and one of the boasts of Russia. 

Passing down the river after a visit to the fair, 
if he is fortunate enough to be in Nizhni-Novgorod 
when it is held, the traveler comes to Kazan, the 
city which was formerly the outlying stronghold 
of the Tatar power in Russia and which Czar Ivan 
the Terrible captured from its Tatar defenders in 
the middle of the sixteenth century. There is still a 
large Tatar community in Kazan, occupying a por- 
tion of the city by itself and having its own Tatar 
shops and Mohammedan mosques. The persistence 
of the strong old Tatar spirit was evidenced in the 
course of the revolution, when the Tatars protested 
against keeping the Russian imperial double-eagles 
at the top of the prominent red-brick tower within 
the citadel, from which the Tatar Princess Suumbeka 
leaped to her death at the fall of the city to the 
attacking Russian troops. After the abdication of 
Czar Nikolai II, the Tatars contended, it was no 
longer fitting that this symbol of imperial conquest 
should remain at the top of the Tatar tower, and 
no Russian symbol could replace it so well as could 
the Mohammedan crescent which had originally 
adorned it. Their influence in the affairs of the city 
was sufficiently strong to carry their point. The 
double-eagles were taken down, and in their place 
was put once more the half-moon, after a lapse of 
nearly three centuries. 
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Kazan is typical of many of the Volga cities. On 
landing from the boat there is a drive of several 
versts over a road across the fields to the city itself, 
in the course of which the walled kreml, or citadel, 
stands out above the roofs of the houses, dominating 
the heights in the center of the town. This sort of 
fortification, with its white walls broken by round 
turrets, is common to many of the older cities, 
dating from the time when the populations had to 
have some place of refuge from attack by the wild 
Mongolian hordes which occasionally made inva- 
sions into the land and which once, under Jenghiz 
Khan, so thoroughly terrified Russia and much of 
Europe. Kazan contains several old churches, the 
most important being that within the convent in 
the center of the city which was the home of the 
legendary wonder-working icon of the Madonna of 
Kazan, in honor of which Kazan Cathedral in Petro- 
grad was built. Another of the churches, the 
Petropavlovskaya Tserkov, or Church of Peter and 
Paul, is of particular interest because of the traces 
of Italian influence in its architecture and ornamenta- 
tion. There was a period in the Middle Ages in 
which, under inducements offered as a result of the 
policy of Czar Peter the Great of opening Russia 
up and establishing contacts with other nations, 
Florentine artists are said to have visited the cold 
country of the north. The effects of their teaching 
are noticeable in much of the church decoration and 
icon-painting of that period and later; and the 
lines of this old church in Kazan and the composition 
and coloring of its wall frescoes and of the panels 
of the saints which adorn its wrought-iron fence, 
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are clear evidence of this tendency in Russian ecclesi- 
astical art of the times. 

Kazan contains one of the large and important 
universities of Russia, which would command the 
interest of any traveler interested in education. The 
kreml, with the vermilion Spasskaya Church at the 
gate contrasting with the white citadel walls and 
with the silver domes and lofty bell-towers of the old 
churches within, is one of the most picturesque in 
Russia. The crowded bazaar, back of the main 
street, has many interesting booths where peasant 
work or icons or old samovars can be found; and 
the Tatar quarter is worth a visit for its leather- 
works in which are made the Tatar slippers and 
boots and pillow-covers of variegated leather and 
its stores with Tatar jewelry and head-dresses and 
shawls. Kazan has also an excellent Kustarni Sklad, 
or store for peasant work, where examples of the 
people’s wood-carving and lace- and lacquer-work 
and jewelry can be seen. Several villages in which 
such things are produced, and where the processes 
can be observed at first hand, are fairly easily 
reached from Kazan. 

Aside from the obvious differences in physical 
construction and convenience already discussed 
earlier, the life of the people in such a small city in 
Russia is chiefly distinguished from that of a small 
city in America by the markedly greater interest in 
music, in the more serious productions of the theater, 
and in fine literature. Kazan, for instance, has a 
population estimated at something between one 
hundred and fifty thousand and two hundred 
thousand. In this city there was a fairly large 
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opera-house, as there is in nearly every Russian city 
of similar size. The opera-house in Kazan had an 
auditorium of generous dimensions, with four tiers 
of galleries. In this hall, during the winter season, 
only operas were produced, nearly all by Russian 
composers upon Russian historical themes, and all, 
without exception, classical in character. Even 
good operettas were not produced in this house. 
There was another theater in the city for operetta 
when people wished to hear it. Performances were 
given in the opera-house every night, and occasionally 
there were matinées. The staging was artistic in 
conception and excellent in execution, although 
naturally far from equal to that of the great theaters 
in Moscow and Petrograd; and the quality of the 
singing and acting of the company was remarkably 
good. Taken as a whole, the productions were such 
that they could be heard with enjoyment by any 
lover of good opera. Even in the winter of 1918-19 
this opera-house was always well filled with enthusi- 
astic and appreciative audiences brought together 
by their love of good music. It is safe to venture 
that there is not a single city of two hundred thousand 
inhabitants in America where such an enterprise 
could be supported by public attendance, or where 
the music would be understood by general audiences 
even if the operas were produced by subscription. 
Yet this evidence of love for good music could be 
repeated in many similar cities throughout Russia; 
and even cities in supposedly wild Siberia, like Omsk ° 
and Irkutsk, have their opera-houses to which the 
people go as eagerly as people go to vaudeville 


performances in America. 
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The theaters, in general, are also on a definitely 
higher level. The drama is regarded practically, 
as well as ideally, as a form of art, instead of merely 
a vehicle for commercial profit; and it is interesting 
to note that the conduct of the theaters on this 
principle, through educating a public taste for plays 
finely conceived and seriously produced and acted, 
proves quite as successful in Russia as any crook 
melodrama or bedroom farce in America. It is not 
only in the Art Theater of Moscow that the classics 
of the Russian stage are presented. That» triumph 
of theatrical management and dramatic art is simply 
the natural product of a national system in which the 
drama has its true place as a spiritual and intel- 
lectual force, and in which the theater is regarded 
as an agency differing only in form, but not in pur- 
pose or function, from universities or art-galleries 
or good books. Theaters in the smaller cities give 
the plays of Chekhov and Turgeniev and Gogol 
and of the more modern writers who are seriously 
admired, as a matter of course; and if they did not, 
the people would demand them. The Russians, as a 
rule, are readers and lovers of the best books in the 
literatures of all the nations, to a degree much 
greater than is usual in America. The result of 
such an atmosphere, in which things esthetic and 
intellectual are accepted instinctively and naturally 
as essential elements of life, is an attitude of mind 
toward them wholly free from self-consciousness 
and from the assumption of a pose of pompousness 
or ponderousness, and a spontaneous enjoyment 
and keen appreciation of the best work which genius 


has been able to produce. A second result, by no 
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means separate, is the encouragement of creative 
ability itself. 

It was somewhat humiliating to have to answer 
the inquiries of two Russian friends in New York 
about the theaters in America. They wanted to 
know where they could go to see productions of 
the best plays of English and American authors, 
both of the past and of the present. It was neces- 
sary to tell them that there was no such playhouse, 
even in the metropolis. 

“But the works of Shakespeare, for instance?’’ 
they asked. ‘‘Surely they are presented, at least 
for a definite season each year, if not those of your 
minor playwrights.”’ 

“No,” the reply had to be. ‘“‘The plays of 
Shakespeare are occasionally presented by individual 
actors who wish to try one of the réles; but there is 
no theater in which Sliakespeare is regularly and 
consistently presented, or in which other classics and 
serious representative works generally are staged, 
as an artistic enterprise.”’ 

“But do not the people object? Do they not 
demand such a theater of the managers?’”’ 

‘‘On the contrary, the managers assert that what 
they produce represents the popular taste and 
demand. It is doubtful if such a theater as you 
seek could be run successfully in America, even if 
it were opened.” 

There is called to mind the remark of an acquaint- 
ance in a Moscow train, a Russian who had lived 
for years in America and who honored and loved 
America. He was saying that, even despite the 
chaos of the revolution in Russia, it was a delight 
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to be back in the intellectual atmosphere of his 


country. 
‘“‘There is so much that is wonderful in your 
nation,” he said. ‘‘You have so many qualities 


that Russia needs—organizing ability, practicality, 
efficiency. But in the life of America, aside from 
these things, something is lacking. For instance, 
I would finish a hard business day; and in the even- 
ing I would want to escape, to get away into another 
mental world. I would go to a theater; and there 
perhaps I would find a play made up mostly of girls 
and a lot of silly songs and dull music. Much 
action, lots of—what do you say?—‘pep’; but 
shallow, monotonous, uninteresting! No intelligent 
man can enjoy such things. Or I would find a play 
somewhere; and perhaps, if some illusion was 
created, the curtain would come down, between the 
acts, covered with advertisements of chewing-gum 
and tooth-paste. Always this commercial con- 
sciousness, in the program advertisements and often 
in the lines of the play itself. You live all the time 
in one world in America—politics, business, auto- 
mobiles, industry! An intense life, full of energy, 
full of effort; but in intellectual quality—dry! dry! 
One misses something which is important to happi- 
ness.”’ 

These Russian criticisms of America are matters 
which Americans can afford to consider with some 
seriousness, in thinking of all the aspects of relation- 
ship between the two nations in the future and in 
reflecting upon the American environment. They 
imply more than merely things of which Russians 
feel the lack in America. The contrast in richness 
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of quality between the intellectual life of the average 
Russian city and the average American city suggests 
some of the values which Russia has to impart to 
America in exchange for what she may assimilate 
from contact with America in the way of better 
practical organization. Much is to be expected 
from a country in which the perception and love of 
beauty are so wide-spread, once its national mind 
begins to develop fully. It is to be hoped that the 
cheap newspaper and the cheap magazine and the 
cheap motion pictures will not invade Russia suffi- 
ciently to debauch the tastes which her past environ- 
ment has tended to develop in those among her 
people who have had the opportunity of education. 

The life of the students at a university, such as that 
at Kazan, differs fundamentally from that of students 
at an American university. There is comparatively 
little of the sort of group living and the associations 
common to American colleges with their clubs and 
fraternities. The Russian students live in much 
more individualistic fashion, usually in rooms about 
the town, thus missing some of the finest experiences 
offered in American student life. Moreover, many 
of the students in Russia have had to work so hard 
outside of their courses in order to get a living, and 
most of the students have always been so closely 
connected with the political movements for libera- 
tion from the autocracy, that student life was a 
much more serious affair in Russia than in America. 
Nevertheless, no one who has ever attended a Rus- 
sian student ball, and watched the wild, gay dances 
continuing until the small hours of the morning, 
can doubt that the Russian students know how to 
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enjoy themselves or that they can abandon them- 
selves completely to fun upon occasion. An Amer- 
ican involuntarily wishes that some of the graceful 
measures of the mazurka or tchardash could be trans- 
ported to America and substituted for the primitive 
movements of the one-step, which most Russians 
who have seen it rightly consider ugly in comparison 
with their dances. 

Any American who has the opportunity for a few 
glimpses into the interests and enjoyments of the 
life of the people in a Russian city will revise forever 
any uninformed opinion that Russia was a land in 
which all life was dull and monotonous and gloomy. 

Sailing on down the Volga from Kazan, and 
reaching Baku from Astrakhan, if he has decided 
to go so far, the traveler has a choice of returning 
through the Caucasus Mountains by way of Tiflis 
or of going direct through the city of Vladikavkas 
up to Rostov-on-the-Don. Here he finds himself 
in the center of the life of the Don Cossacks, the 
best known of the Cossack colonies, where a stop 
will give an opportunity for a study of the life of 
these rough-riders of Russia who had their origin 
generations ago as frontier fighters and guards, 
holding new territories captured by the czars and 
protecting the Russian domain from barbarian 
attacks in return for grants of land, thus becoming 
important among the property-holding groups of 
the country. It was this interest which more than 
any other set the Cossacks as a class against Bol- 
shevism. Rostov and Novocherkask are worth 
special attention as typical central Cossack towns. 

Thence the route may branch to Simferopol and 
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Sebastopol in the Crimea, and by steamer to Kher- 
son or Odessa, or continue through Ekaterinoslav 
to Kiev, or go direct through the mining district 
of the Donetz Basin to Kharkov, with its industries, 
and through Kursk and Tula, with its metal-works 
where all sorts of Russian bronze and copper wares 
are produced, thus leading back to Moscow. By 
any of these ways, the traveler passes through 
important and representative cities, different from 
one another in activities and historical interest and 
all characteristic. In such a circular trip it is pos- 
sible, without retracing any part of the way, to gain 
as thorough and comprehensive an impression of 
the life of the greatest of all the Slavic nations as it is 
possible to have without dwelling in the country 
for a considerable time and thus coming to know 
it through contact and sympathy as only one can 
whose life with all its activities is centered tem- 
porarily in a strange land. 


XIX 
RUSSIA OF THE VILLAGES 


te HEN you go to Russia,” said a friend, 
‘don’t forget that you are going to see your 
great-great-great-great-grandfathers!”’ 

The statement holds true for the mass of the 
peasants. Incidentally, it was equally true of some 
of the aristocrats, for they were as certainly the 
victims of their environment and subject to instinc- 
tive habits of archaic thought as the uncultivated 
peasants. They, however, were a minority easily 
swept out of the way, while the people of the villages 
are a great and overwhelming majority in the Rus- 
sian population. With the course of their develop- 
ment rests the character of Russia’s future. The 
psychological problem of enlightening the people 
is the broad base of Russia’s other problems, under- 
lying all physical problems of organizing the country 
and its industries. 

It behooves a foreigner to be discreet in attempt- 
ing to discuss the people of the Russian villages. 
It is doubtful whether any American, coming out of 
the American environment, could thoroughly under- 
stand how these ‘“‘dark people,’ who constitute 
the great mass of Russia, think and regard the 
world. It is doubtful whether even a Russian who 
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has had the advantages of education and experiences 
of the world can fully understand the workings of 
the peasant mind, and its reactions, unless he him- 
self has come from the ranks of the peasants, out of 
their darkness into enlightenment. Certainly many 
Russians who have not this advantage of a personal 
knowledge of both points of view find themselves 
groping in an uncertain and dusky region when they 
attempt to explore the mysteries, at once simple 
and baffling, of the peasant intelligence. The leaders 
of the revolution proved, time after time, by failing 
to get support, that they were not able to perceive 
and comprehend the peasant outlook upon the life 
around him. In order to understand it, and to put 
himself mentally in the place of the peasant, it 
would be necessary for a man to be able to force 
himself imaginatively back into the state of mind 
of the men of the Middle Ages who abused and 
ridiculed individuals for saying that the world was 
round, and who were afraid to sail out of sight of 
land for fear of tumbling over the rim of the sea. 
To grasp the nature of the mental processes of the 
Russian peasant it would be necessary for an Ameri- 
can to imagine himself a member of a small com- 
munity in the midst of a vast country, cut off from 
the rest of the world and even from the rest of that 
country so far as actual communications and con- 
tacts are concerned, knowing only the life of that 
community and using the same word mzr to designate 
both that village community and the world. 

It is only within the last few years that the 
peasants, as a class, have begun to emerge from that 
small world of the mir into the life of the larger world. 
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Saveliev knew more about the peasants than any 
other Russian acquaintance. He was a heavy, bull- 
necked Slav, one of the most familiar types of the 
Great Russian group, slow in his movements and 
deliberate in his mental processes, yet endowed with 
keen powers of observation and with a rich fund of 
appreciative humor. He was an under-officer of the 
Druzhina, or reserve army organization, in one of 
the southeastern cities of European Russia, assigned 
to the supervision of a camp of prisoners as his form 
of service during the war, since he was over the age 
for fighting on the front. He had fought in the 
Russo-Japanese War in Manchuria, and was also a 
veteran of the Russian revolution of 1905, when he 
took part in the unsuccessful revolt against the 
power of the Czar. Before that time of army ser- 
vice, and afterward, he had been a teacher in the 
country schools for the peasant boys and girls. 
Himself of peasant origin, he had lived in peasant 
villages of all types up and down the river Volga; 
and he was full of anecdotes of their people. 

“What do you think?” he would say. ‘‘Do you 
imagine that some peasant soldiers, who might see 
you and hear that you were an American, would 
have any idea what that means? Do you think 
they know where America is, or what it is, or what 
its relation to Russia is? Not at all! They would 
know that you came from some country outside of 
Russia, that is all. And they might have heard that 
America is fighting Germany along with the other 
Allies. Not one of them would have any idea what 
sort of country America is, whether large or small; 
or where it is, whether far away from Russia or close 
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toit. If you told them that you had to come across 
the sea to get to Russia, a lot of them would not 
have any real conception of what the sea is. They 
have never seen a body of water broader than the 
river Volga; and they could not picture the ocean 
to themselves.”’ 

This assertion was supported strikingly in a per- 
sonal experience in one of the villages, on a driving 
trip. One of the peasant girls in the household of 
the driver of the troika, at whose home a stop was 
made, wanted to know from what country the 
strangers came. An attempt was made to explain 
about America, but with unsatisfactory results. 
Finally recourse was had to a pocket map. It was 
a map showing only Europe and Asia, but up at one 
corner was the chain of the Aleutian Islands which 
reach out from Alaska across the northern Pacific 
toward the peninsula of Kamchatka, the north- 
eastern territory of Siberia. The statement that to 
get to Russia from America it was necessary to cross 
the sea was emphasized by outlining the territories 
of Russia and Siberia on the map and then pointing 
out the Aleutian Islands with the statement that 
they belonged to America and that such was the 
direction from which travelers from America came. 
The peasant girl looked at the tiny dots of the 
Aleutian Islands in the midst of the expanse of the 
Pacific Ocean with a great wonder and interest. 

“‘So that,’’ she said, ‘‘is where you live!’’ 

The explanation had not been an entire success. 
Further attempts to make it clear that America was 
a large country like Russia beyond the Aleutian 
Islands, which it owned, were unavailing to efface 
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the impression of those little points of land lost 
in the sea. 

The consequence of this inability to conceive of 
the world as it is, resulting from the policies of a 
régime which left the population of its country for 
generations without adequate endeavor to educate 
them, was a prolongation of the age of medieval 
superstition and legendary into the twentieth century, 
in the minds of hundreds of thousands of peasants. 
Saveliev used to tell of their belief in fairies and 
goblins and elves and sprites of all sorts. He told 
of the lyéshi, the wood sprites that live among the 
trees, and of the domovéi, the spirit that inhabits 
every house and must be pleased and placated with 
bits of food and cups of milk, which are left about 
to keep him from spoiling the rest of the food in the 
larder and from hiding things and playing tricks 
on the woman of the house as she goes about her 
work. He told, also, anecdotes of how clever 
swindlers have taken advantage of the credulity 
of the peasants in such matters—notably of one who 
was a ventriloquist of unusual powers and who 
would steal and hide belongings of the peasants, and 
then appear to commune with familiar spirits in the 
air, when the peasants consulted him for advice, 
and so seem to be led by supernatural guides to find 
the lost articles—always for a consideration, of 
course, in money or in food. 

“You would not believe,’ said Saveliev, ‘‘the 
hours I have spent arguing with old peasants, trying 
to convince them that the earth is round and that 
it revolves while the sun stands still, and that this 
makes the changes of day and night. 
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“They would cry out in the greatest indignation. 
‘What?’ they would cry. ‘You want to make us 
think that the earth is not flat! Don’t you think we 
can understand what we see with our own eyes? 
Don’t we see the steppes, stretching away flat as 
far as we can look, and the streams running in them? 
You try to tell us that the earth is round, and turns 
over and over, while the sun stands still! Do you 
think we are a lot of fools? Don’t we see the sun 
come up on one side of our village in the morning, 
and go up overhead and across the sky all day, and 
go down out of sight on the other side of the village 
at night? Don’t we see that? And you try to tell 
us that the sun stands still! And worse than that, 
that the earth turns around upon itself every day. 
Why, if that were true, in the nighttime we should 
all be standing on our heads, and we should fall off 
along with our animals and houses and everything, 
and all the water in the ponds and rivers would pour 
straight into the sky! But we do not fall off, and 
we walk right side up at night the same as in the 
daytime. No! Don’t waste our time with that 
foolish talk! You call yourself a school-teacher. 
Teach us something useful!’ That is how they 
would talk! You could not get them to believe a 
word of the truth about the world—only the chil- 
dren; and with them it is hard. 

““Teaching in a village school in Russia is not 
so easy as you might imagine, although it is the 
thing that Russia needs more than anything else. 
I remember one school in a village on the Volga 
where the scholars were all nearly grown up. They 
used to come to the school only to make trouble 
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for the teacher; and all the teachers before me had 
left after a short time. One had been nearly killed, 
being beaten by some of the older boys who did not 
like him; and the man just before me had been 
locked in the school-house by the scholars, who went 
away and left him there. When I took the measure 
of the class I saw that I was going to have trouble. 
Several of the boys were as big as I was, and nearly 
as old, for at that time I was quite a young man. I 
knew they would get the better of me if they could; 
so I decided to settle things with them on the first 
day. When the first disorder started I called out 
the biggest boy, and when he threatened me I knocked 
him down in front of the whole school. I did the 
same thing with several of the other big boys in 
turn. They went back to their places and began to 
work. I never had to do it again. We came to be 
good friends. They liked me, for I had shown them 
that I was not to be overawed when school discipline 
was concerned. 

“The peasant has a strange mind. You never 
can tell how he is going to react to anything. I 
remember one winter night, when I was living alone 
in a one-room hut in a small village where I was 
teaching the school. It was late and I was tired. 
I was just going to bed when a peasant came along 
the road and began to knock at my door. I could 
tell by his voice that he was drunk; and, looking out 
of the window, I could see that he had a chetvert (a 
large bottle holding about a gallon) nearly full of 
vodka. I called out to him and asked him what he 
wanted. 

“He replied: ‘I am celebrating my name-day. 
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Let me in. I want to have you drink with me in 
brotherhood.’ 

“T knew that if I let him in he would probably 
keep me up all night, for he would drink and sing 
and tell stories without end, so long as the vodka 
lasted. So I called out of the window: ‘No. Iam 
tired. I have been working hard all day and I want 
to go to sleep. Go with my God-speed, brother.’ 

‘‘At that he began to get angry. ‘If you do not let 
me in,’ he said, ‘I will force my way in. You must 
drink brotherhood with me before I will go on my 
way.’ 

“T had the door barred, so I did not think he 
could get in; and I told him to be off, and shut the 
window and went to bed. Immediately he began 
banging at the door. He pounded on it with his 
fists, and he kicked it with his feet. He made such 
a racket that I could not go to sleep at all. I called 
out to him to go away; but he only yelled back 
that he would make me drink brotherhood with him 
or I would have to fight him. 

“The uproar in front of the door went on. He 
was howling at the top of his voice, sometimes shout- 
ing angrily at me and sometimes singing. I went 
to look out at him from near the window, the house 
being dark. He would occasionally take a drink 
out of his big bottle of vodka, and then start to 
pound and kick away again at the door. I saw 
that there was no chance of his going away, and if I 
called out at him it only made him so much the 

-madder. He was a big bear of a man. 

‘Finally, he got a new idea. He ran over to the 

woodpile and got a heavy log about four feet long. 
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With this he began ramming at the door and swing- 
ing the log over his head and striking the door with 
all his might. The door would jump and crack 
under the blows. I saw that it would not stand this 
sort of thing long, and I thought I had better come 
to terms. So I yelled out at him, ‘Well, brother, I 
would rather stay up and drink with you a little 
than have you break the door.’ 

‘“Then I ran over and pulled out the bar and 
opened the door as he stopped pounding. 

‘‘Immediately he opened his arms out wide, and 
embraced me and kissed me, and cried: ‘Greetings, 
brother! I was afraid you were not going to cele- 
brate my name-day with me, and it hurt me to feel 
that. Now just take a little drink of vodka and 
congratulate me!’ 

‘What can you do with a man like that? He 
stayed an hour or two, drinking and singing songs in 
the most friendly fashion with me; and then he took 
pity on me because I was tired and wanted to sleep 
after a hard day of work, and went along off home.” 

It was Saveliev who told a story of an occurrence 
in a peasant village more significant of the psy- 
chology of the ‘‘dark people” of the masses, with 
whom any progressive movement will have to reck- 
on, and more revelatory than any amount of abstract 
discussion of their characters—the story of the 
woman who went to heaven and came back, but 
who would not tell about it. 

“In a village there once lived a peasant whose 
wife was subject to a queer sort of illness. She 
would become unconscious and would lie for several 
days without moving or speaking or seeming to 
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breathe, and she could not be roused by any sound 
or touch. Then, after some time, she would come 
to herself and would seem to be as well as before. 
She would remember nothing of the time when she 
lay in this condition, it being to her nothing more 
than a very long sleep. 

““Besides herself, only her husband knew of this 
strange disease. They kept it a secret, for they 
believed it a punishment for an unknown sin of 
some sort. When his wife lay in this state the man 
would always attend to his work as usual, and would 
never indicate that anything was wrong with his 
wife. 

“Then one day a time came when a neighbor 
called at the house while the man was away working 
in his field, and found the woman lying so, uncon- 
scious on her bed. She tried to rouse her, but could 
get no response. So she ran out into the street and 
about the village, telling the people that the man’s 
wife had died suddenly while he was away from home. 

“That night, while the woman was still lying 
there on her bed, some of the people of the village 
came to visit the man and to console him. They 
began to speak of the day of the funeral, and the 
man became very frightened. He assured them that 
the same thing had happened before, that his wife 
was not dead, and that she would recover her senses. 
The people were horrified and did not believe him. 
They said that grief had driven him out of his mind 
and that he was raving. He declared that he would 
have no funeral, and sent them away, saying that he 
would allow no one to take his wife out of his house 
until she wakened. 
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“That night the people of the village called 
together a solemn council, and the matter was pre- 
sented to the village elders. There was much dis- 
cussion and debating. They declared that it was a 
sin against the holy laws of the church for a man to 
act as this woman’s husband was acting, and that 
he must give up his wife for burial. They shook 
their heads over the matter for a long time, fearing 
that some vengeance might come upon the village 
for such an offense. 

‘““The next day the council of the village elders 
went to the man’s house. They found him at home, 
still defiant. They told him that it was a sin against 
the sacred law of God for a man to keep a body 
away from the church and from the funeral Mass 
and burial, after the spirit had passed out of it. 
“When a woman lies down and no longer gets up to 
go about her work, or moves at all, and does not 
speak or hear or feel anything, or eat or drink, as 
your wife has done for two days, she is dead,’ they 
said. ‘She must be carried to the church, and a 
special Mass must be said over her body in order to 
remove the wrong that has been done, and you must 
pray to have your guilt forgiven; and then your 
wife must be buried.’ But the man still protested, 
and said that his wife would come to life again as 
she had at times before, and that to bury her would 
be to kill her. 

““So then the people overpowered him, and men 
took up his wife and carried her away. The husband 
was not able to do anything more. They laid his 
wife in a coffin and carried it to a church in a near-by 
village. There the priests began a most solemn 
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Mass over the body of the woman whom all believed 
dead, while the husband wandered outside like a 
wild man. 

“Suddenly, in the midst of all the chanting, the 
woman stirred in the coffin. Then she sat up, pale 
in the dim candle-light, and looked about her in 
amazement. ‘Then there was an uproar, I can tell 
you. The church was immediately ina panic. The 
people crowded and trampled one another, trying 
to get out of the doors, and the priest ran behind 
the altar rail and crossed himself, and some of the 
choir tried to hide in the corners and behind pillars 
and anywhere that they could. 

““The husband heard the people crying out that 
the corpse had sat up in the coffin, and he went into 
the church and helped his wife out of it and took her 
home. 

“That night there was great talk all over the 
village. The next day, when the people had begun 
to lose their fear a little, they began to come around 
near the house of the man and his wife. They saw 
him at work in his field and the woman going about 
her tasks as usual. They could not understand it. 
That night some of them came to see her and to ask 
her about it all. ‘Tell us,’ they said. ‘How was 
it where you went? Is it really as beautiful in 
heaven as the priests tell us it will be?’ 

““The woman replied that she did not know what 
they were talking about. ‘I do not remember any- 
thing at all,’ she said. ‘I went to sleep, and the 
next thing I knew I was lying in a box somewhere, 
and people were singing chants over me. Then I 
sat up, and I saw.that I was in a coffin in church, and 
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the singing stopped and you all ran away, and my 
husband came after me. That is all I know about 
it and all I can tell you.’ 

“The peasants looked at her in disappointment; 
and then they said: ‘Oh, you are still tired and 
your mind is not clear about it yet. To-morrow or 
the next day you will recall everything. Then you 
must tell us.’ 

‘*So they went away and left her. The following 
evening another big council of the people and the 
elders was held, and it was decided after much 
solemn discussion that the woman must be formally 
requested to relate to the village the experiences 
of her spirit in heaven while it had been out of the 
body. The following evening, after work, all of 
the people in the village, together with the elders, 
came to ask her to tell her story. 

‘“The woman received them in amazement. ‘I 
tell you I do not remember a thing,’ she declared. 
‘It’s just as I related to you the other day when you 
asked me about it. I cannot tell you anything 
further.’ 

“Then the village elders, after thinking soberly 
and talking together for a time, wagged their beards 
wisely and said: ‘Ah, we know! We understand 
now! She has really been there and seen it all; but, 
like a woman, she wants to have the advantage of 
the rest of us and so she will not tell about it.’ 

‘“‘Always after that she was known in the village 
and in the country round about as the woman who 
went to heaven and came back, but who would not 
tell any one else about it.” 

In these anecdotes of Saveliev, a Russian village 
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school-teacher, are glimpses into the Russian peasant 
_ mind, evidences of an attitude toward life beyond 
which Americans have passed so far that it is difficult 
for them to believe that people ever held such views, 
even in times past. Yet they are true stories of the 
superstitions and ideas which still dominate the 
minds of many of the people on the land in the 
vast expanse of the Russian country. They explain 
many of the mistakes which those people have made 
in the perplexing years through which Russia has 
been passing; and they indicate the problems of 
the future, the difficulties which will call for unend- 
ing patience in bringing all of the people of Russia 
up abreast of the time. 

Yet the people of whom these stories are told 
are most often of a lovable and great spirit, with 
much kindness and much generosity in their hearts 
when rightly touched. They are a people of very 
fine latent talents and tremendous capacities for 
development. No one who has seen some of the 
better Russian peasant products, the pins and 
brooches set with Ural stones made in original 
designs in some villages, the embroidered linen and 
the lacework of others, the utensils of carved wood 
and the lacquered bowls produced in other sections, 
can fail to see that in Russian villages is struggling 
an inventive intelligence of fine quality, whose prod- 
ucts explain some of the higher forms of Russian 
creative art. No one who knows something of the 
folk-tales and fairy-stories of Russia can doubt the 
sensitive intelligence and free imaginative faculty 
of the peasant mind which produced them. Noone 
who has seen the peasant festival dances in the vil- 
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lages, and heard the peasant songs, can question 
from what deep and vital sources much of Russian 
music draws its inspiration. 

To assist these people and their children toward 
self-realization and self-development will be one 
of the most important and most appealing tasks 
of the coming half-century. It is to be hoped that 
America may have a part in it, as a supporter of 
the endeavor. Saveliev used to say: ‘‘Schools for 
the people! That is the work to which I would 
most gladly give the rest of my life.” : 


XX 


AMERICANS IN THE NEW RUSSIA 


|g the beginning it was said that the greatest 
obstacle in the way of full friendship between 
Russia and America is ignorance and misconception 
on both sides. These factors have been intensified 
by some Americans who have been in Russia and 
who, speaking no Russian, stayed just long enough 
to gather a set of sharp superficial impressions, miss- 
ing inevitably all the deeper meanings of Russian 
life. They have then returned to America and 
have retailed these impressions, either in written or 
spoken form, sometimes very cleverly in a manner 
calculated to arouse much amusement. Because 
Russia was a country in which many of the customs 
and many of the ways of dressing and of acting 
differed from their own, they saw it as a country 
full of outlandish and impossible people; and they 
returned to America to describe those aspects of 
life which had struck them as ridiculous—the easiest 
and the cheapest thing to do because the natural 
instinct of the rigid human mind is to make fun of 
differences from its own standards. With a certain 
complacent habit of forming snapshot conclusions, 
we satisfied ourselves with such judgments and went 
our way with a shrug of the shoulders. 
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Russians visiting America have sometimes taken 
the same attitude, for in the life of the United States 
and the ways of Americans there are quite as many 
things which would amuse a cultivated Russian as 
there are things in Russia amusing to an American. 
Mutual comprehension and co-operation between 
the two countries is a matter of give and take, based 
fundamentally upon an attitude of mutual respect 
at the start. On either side, a mere tendency to 
ridicule or to caricature means a lack of perception 
of the really significant qualities and values under- 
lying the surface appearances of life. It may be 
said that, due to a national delight in cartoons 
and the spirit which prompts them, Americans have 
often had a stronger tendency to laugh at certain 
aspects of life in Russia than Russians have had 
to scoff at America for the things in which American 
life seems to them inferior. The need for tactful 
perception of the other point of view, in future 
relationships, will be rather on the American than 
on the Russian side. 

It is a curious phenomenon that, despite the 
fact that America is one of the most generous and 
great-hearted nations in the world when the hearts 
of her people are rightly touched and they thoroughly 
understand some need for assistance or sympathy, 
Americans are often among the most intolerant of 
all peoples in their actual associations with the 
people of other nations and in their attitude toward 
other national standards and customs. Our isola- 
tion between two oceans has intensified a provincial 
point of view and self-satisfaction, depriving us of 
the experience of close contact with other nations 
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which naturally modifies the feeling and thinking 
of a citizen of any European country. It is one of 
the shortcomings to be considered seriously in the 
new period of world relationships; and, fortunately, 
the experiences of the past two years have given us a 
considerably broadened education and radically 
changed our habitual outlook upon the world from 
the vantage-ground of the American continent. 

The old-fashioned type of American abroad, with 
a country-town consciousness, who made a point of 
telling how many stories there are in the Woolworth 
Building and all about the other skyscrapers in 
New York, and the length of the span of the Brooklyn 
Bridge, and the size of the locks in the Panama 
Canal, and other details of the marvels of America, 
is happily becoming a memory. The extent of the 
Western prairies and their wheat output, and the 
length of the Mississippi River, and the height of the 
peaks of the Rocky Mountains, and the various 
industrial achievements of the nation, are no longer 
considered topics for conversation in demonstration 
of the general superiority of the United States to all 
other nations. We have discovered at last, as a na- 
tion, through widened observation, that there really 
are other countries whose people have done things 
worthy not only of the admiration, but even of the 
emulation, of the citizens of the land of the screaming 
eagle. Our patriotism and loyalty are no less in- 
tense, but tempered and corrected through a true 
appreciation of other nations. 

There remains, however, a fault growing out of 
the old point of view, which is still to be attacked 
and uprooted. It is a fault which sometimes stood 
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in the way of Americans in Russia and Siberia and 
kept them from accomplishing things with Russians, 
and from achieving things which they were bent 
upon doing and which they otherwise might have 
brought to realization. This fault is a tendency 
to assume that Americans know how to do things 
better and quicker and more efficiently than any 
other people, that American ways of working are 
generally superior. It takes issue in impatience 
with any other methods and with insistence upon 
unqualified recognition of American principles and 
unquestioning fulfilment of American requests. 
What it produces usually is not results, but irrita- 
tion. The tendency is to say of such a person, “‘If 
he does not like us and our ways, why does he come 
here and why does he stay here?”’ 

The American trait which causes both Americans 
and Russians most trouble, in American dealings in 
Russia, is the desire for quick action. If an Ameri- 
can has decided that he wants a thing, he wants it 
immediately; and if he has made up his mind to do 
a thing, he generally wants to do it now. He may 
talk in committee meetings about programs and 
plans as lorg as any man of any other nation; but 
when the plan is settled and the time for execution 
of it comes he wants to see things happen at once. 

This immediate connection between thought and 
deed is one of the most excellent American qualities, 
which made possible America’s achievements in the 
Great War; but it is often one of the severest Ameri- 
can handicaps in associations with others and in 
making the allowances for their habits and ways 
which inevitably have to be made. This is one of 
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the lessons which Englishmen have learned. They 
can be insistent, and even impose their point of view 
upon occasions; but when they see that it is neces- 
sary they can be inexhaustible in patience and in 
tactful self-restraint. 

The American is a typical Occidental, while the 
Russian often has in him something of the Oriental. 
It is a penalty which Russia has to pay for having 
lain across the continent and having protected the 
rest of Europe by soaking up, like a great sponge, 
whole streams of racial influence from the sources of 
primitive and heedless and passive Mongolian life. 
In stopping and partly assimilating the wandering 
tribes migrating westward from Asia, Russia has 
unquestionably acquired something of the lethargy 
and the fatalism of the East. 

Russians usually have all the time in the world. 
Speed and promptness and punctuality frequently 
do not seem to be so practically important to them 
as they are to the average American. ‘There are ex- 
ceptions to this, naturally; but it will stand as a rule. 
The phrase which first begins to annoy most Ameri- 
cans in Russia is the phrase ‘‘sei-chas.’’ It means, 
literally, ‘‘this hour,” and it is the phrase which 
Russians of all classes, from waiters to governmental 
officials, employ habitually as a reply when they are 
asked to do something. In usage, it is the equivalent 
of the American ‘‘right away’’; but it implies, in 
actuality, an expression of a generally genial willing- 
ness to be of service and an intention to perform that 
service when a convenient moment may come. If 
a Russian is moved to say ‘‘si%z mintitu”’ or, most 
emphatic of all, ‘‘st% secindochku,” it may mean 
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that he really will do what is asked ‘‘this minute”’ or 
“‘this little second.’”’ Generally, however, he says 
‘‘sei-chas.” After a few weeks it drives Americans 
to raving despair. This is something of which they 
will have to cure themselves if they wish to deal 
with Russians and to have a part in Russia’s future. 

An American acquaintance in Russia once re- 
marked that it seemed to him that whenever he 
asked if a thing could be done ‘‘to-day”’ he got the 
reply, in a tone of aggrieved astonishment: ‘‘Sevdd- 
nya? Nyet! Zdavira.” (‘‘To-day? Oh no! To- 
morrow.) This is a fault which Russians them- 
selves recognize and for which they satirize them- 
selves most frankly. It is a fault which will be 
gradually corrected in the new Russia; but its mani- 
festations will call for patience and forbearance, for 
some time to come, on the part of Americans under- 
taking enterprises there. 

The other phrase which catches the attention of 
foreigners in Russia is the famous Russian ‘‘nitchevd.”’ 
It is a word which fits all sorts of occasions. It 
means, ‘“‘It’s nothing,’ or, ‘‘Never mind!”’ or, ‘“‘It 
doesn’t matter,’’ or, ‘‘Nothing to complain of,” as 
the case may be. Russians use it for both slight and 
serious matters, for summed up in it are both the 
tendency to indifference and the capacity for patient 
endurance which are Russian characteristics. When 
an American first begins to notice the word in con- 
versation, and learns its various meanings, he is apt 
to consider it picturesque. He gets asense of special 
Slavic quality from the sound of it. Then, as he 
continues to hear it in constant use, he begins to be 
amused by it. He has to repress a tendency to 
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laugh aloud at the frequency with which it is em- 
ployed. Later, as his reactions to it under the 
pressure of readjustments to the Russian environ- 
ment grow more acute, he anathematizes it. To 
hear it sets him in a rage; and he wants to scold 
any one whom he hears pronouncing it. Finally, 
if he stays in Russia long enough, he comes to accept 
it as expressing something fundamental and irrev- 
ocable. It becomes to him a symbol of an essential 
elemental force in Russian life. 

These two phrases, it may seem, are unimportant 
things to select as characterizing Russian conditions. 
They are not presented as a complete characteriza- 
tion, but merely as indications of certain traits 
which Americans in Russia immediately sense, and 
which have caused complications in relationships 
between Russians and Americans and will continue 
to do so in the future except as Americans under- 
stand them. They embody verbally something of 
the inertia and something of the fatalism with 
which many Russians often meet life. These things 
are a heritage partly of the old régime, which so 
frequently discouraged initiative, and partly of the 
mingling of Aryan and Turanian blood and of 
European and Asiatic cultures, of Occidental and 
Oriental ideas and influences in Russia, and partly 
of the geography and climate of the Russian country 
itself, with its great plains and its cold winters when 
the long nights keep the people indoors. All these 
together tend to intensify a tendency to inaction 
and to patience and to reflection. These in turn 
create conditions which will have to be met and 
overcome in the reconstruction of Russia. 
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All of these observations are not intended to 
indicate that the Russians are a people without the 
capacity for effort and for energetic endeavor. The 
purpose is only to show that the conditions for such 
endeavor, and the forms of its expressions, are fre- 
quently entirely different among Russians from 
those which are most common among Americans. 
The aim is to analyze, so far as possible, how Rus- 
sians work and what the motives are which impel 
them to achievement. 

Many Russians are distinguished by a very 
unusual capacity for concentrated attention and for 
complete intense devotion of all faculties to a partic- 
ular interest. They have a word for this, the verb 
“‘yvlekGtsya.”’ It is used either to express the attrac- 
tion of some person or to express the appeal of some 
special subject or individual endeavor. It means 
“‘to be carried out of one’s self,’’ to be swept away 
in complete abandonment to an emotion or to an 
idea. When a Russian accepts or opposes a prin- 
ciple he is most likely to do so unreservedly and with 
unqualified enthusiasm, and to plunge whole-heart- 
edly into the fight for or against it. The difficulty, 
sometimes, is to arouse him from indifference; but 
when he is aroused he has a tendency to throw him- 
self unrestrainedly into the work of advancing the 
principle which he has accepted. The consequence 
is often a certain irregularity of effort. So far as it 
is safe to generalize at all about the characteristics 
of nations and races, it may be said that the Slav 
differs from the Teuton and the Anglo-Saxon in this 
tendency toward giving out his force in surges of 
energy instead of in a controlled and steady pressure. 
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The consequence, on the part of the Slav, is the pro- 
duction of great bursts of effort followed by periods 
of depression and exhaustion. A high quality of 
work is combined with uncertainty of performance. 
This characteristic could be traced in the history of 
Russia in the war and revolution. It is a char- 
acteristic which is responsible for much of the best 
creative intellectual work, in science and in art, 
which Russians have done. It has also been respon- 
sible for many Russian failures and collapses of 
strength. The motive is a motive of enthusiastic 
devotion; but the enthusiasm needs direction and 
control. This is a fault which Russians recognize 
and criticize in themselves as freely and frankly 
as they do other faults of inertia and delay. 

These are respects in which co-operation and 
co-ordination between Americans and Russians 
might be of great value. America has the spirit of 
youth which can respond whole-heartedly to en- 
thusiasm; but she has also a highly developed 
faculty for organization and for devising systems 
which conserve and regulate the expenditure of 
energy. The typical American is less inclined to 
impulsive effort, perhaps, than the typical Russian; 
and there is generally less of the quality of inspiration 
in his work and his productions. On the other 
hand, Americans in general have the quality of 
persistence, once an aim is set up for attainment, the 
capacity for consistent correlated efforts toward the 
accomplishment of a purpose. The record is plain 
in the list of American achievements in the field of 
mechanical invention and industrial processes and 
scientific discoveries, which involved patient and 
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steady effort in order to render some natural force 
subject to human will or to perfect a device for 
simplifying or saving human labor. The Russians 
have a splendid record for inventive ideas along 
mechanical and industrial lines; but a study of 
the files of the patent-offices would show that many 
of them have been brought to the point of practical 
application in other nations, and that among these 
America has not been last. This faculty for patient 
experimentation and for confident, steady effort 
toward an end in view might be one of the best of 
American contributions to Russia in the course of 
relationships in the future. 

A second quality, closely connected with the first, 
is the tendency to action. One of the familiar 
phrases among Russians is that expression which 
means, ‘‘We will live, and see!”” They use it in the 
discussion of events often; and it is another expres- 
sion of that fatalism which leads to more or less 
passive acceptance of whatever happens. It reflects 
the quality which made it possible for the czars 
to impose their reign upon Russia for so long, and 
which in turn made it easier for the more radical 
and determined revolutionary factions to carry 
through their purpose and to impose their will upon 
the population without generating much active 
resistance. Together with the exhaustion of the 
war and the ignorance of the people went this 
tendency to submission, the patience to endure 
and see what would come out of it all. 

A similar phrase to express the spirit of America 
would have to be, ‘‘We will try, and see!’”’ The 
whole history of America is one not of accepting 
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institutions imposed from above, but of experiment- 
ing constantly upon new ideas conceived and of 
trying out convictions in action, within the limits 
of the evolutionary process and constitutional pro- 
cedure upon which all had agreed as the basis of 
the state, a social contract excluding violent revolu- 
tionary innovation from the sphere of consideration. 
America’s progress has been made and will continue 
to be made in this way. The vitality of her institu- 
tions comes from the freedom which they give to 
the various parts of the whole federation to experi- 
ment along their own lines and thus to develop new 
principles, instead of following a set, rigid plan. 
This conception of orderly growth, of the organiza- 
tion of the state so that its sections have liberty for 
trial and error not endangering the whole structure 
and consequently for successes which may progres- 
sively change and modify the whole system without 
deranging or overthrowing it, is one of the fundamen- 
tal ideas for America to impart to Russia. 
Conditions under the old system in Russia largely 
inhibited such ideas. The only way to get improve- 
ments of a fundamental character was by revolution, 
not by evolution. Such reforms as were granted 
were restricted and controlled in such a fashion as to 
stultify their meaning almost entirely. The con- 
sequence was that revolution was the only method 
of political change which many of the people under- 
stood. When they had a representative government 
the only way in which some radical leaders could 
think of modifying it was by the appeal-to force, by 
compulsion of the public will, rather than by the 
appeal to reason, by persuasion of the public mind. 
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It was the method which the Czardom had taught. 
There are large groups in Russia, however, who 
have the true concept of liberty and who know that 
free government is government by conviction and 
by public opinion. The great task in Russia for the 
future is the strengthening of this movement to 
abolish the principle of coercion from Russian politi- 
cal affairs and to establish the principle of contract 
in its place. One of the best ways in which Ameri- 
cans can help is by showing how such practice has 
developed in the United States, how it has made 
its way steadily against such attempts at coercion 
of one section of the population by another as there 
have been, and how it maintains the hope of further 
constructive achievement for the future. This, 
together with an active demonstration of the desire 
for helpfulness in developing in Russia public ser- 
vices in the fields of agriculture and internal develop- 
ment and conservation, such as the government of 
the United States maintains as a social duty toward 
the people, gives opportunity for fundamental service 
opening avenues of approach between the minds of 
these two nations which are complements of each 
other in so many ways. 

The keys to the future in Russia are understanding 
and sympathy and respect. No one who fails to 
enter imaginatively into the life of her people can 
be of much use, for the performance of merely 
mechanical work uninspired by comprehension will 
not touch the real underlying needs of the nation. 
The difficult and disheartening years through which 
Russians have passed make the problem of the rein- 
statement of Russia in her rightful place among the 
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nations one of the most delicate in the world. It 
cannot be approached successfully without a readi- 
ness for much patient study and a capacity for 
sympathetic perception of attitudes of mind and of 
psychological states which cannot be expressed in 
words by the people concerned. It is a test of the 
ability of other nations to see what the welfare of a 
great population demands and to give co-operation 
whole-heartedly and generously, in the interest of the 
future, as a lasting evidence of friendship. 

Finally, it is a challenge to honor, to the spirit of 
chivalry and of humanity, which cannot be disre- 
garded. Russians are proud, as they have right 
to be, of the record which the most advanced of their 
people have made for their nation in the past. They 
feel, more deeply and keenly than it is easy for any 
one who has lived always in the comfortably secure 
environment of America to realize, the position in 
which misfortune has temporarily placed Russia. 
Their need is for encouragement in the endeavor of 
reconstruction, given with full respect toward them 
as they undertake the regeneration of their country. 
Any attitude savoring either of a careless indifference 
to Russia’s fate or depreciation of the great qualities 
which have made the best of the Russian past and 
give hope for the Russian future, would swing shut 
the gate of friendship in Russia. With the closing 
of this gate of confidence and of welcome as friends 
there would close also the gates to every other 
worth-while opportunity in Russia. It remains with 
Americans to keep the gates to Russia open to them 
for the years to come. 


THE END 
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